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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



£LiviNG io the Introduction to thi$ work said 
all that I deem sufficient respecting the nature 
and merit of the following works of Aristotle* 
I rejoice that I am able to adduce the testimony 
of De. Copleston, now Provost of Orid Col- 
lege, in faronr of my translation of these trea- 
tises, as be is one of the brightest ornaments of 
the University of Oxford. 



VI ADVEETISEMENT, 

This testimony is contained in a letter to me^ 
dated Orid College, March 8, 1811, and is as 
follows : 

You will not expect from me any of that 
microscopic criticism, in which the gentry we 
have been speaking of dehght to indulge. 1 per* 
ceive m your translation^ wherever I examine iff 
that prime virtue of a translator^ a complete mb^ 
ordination and subsenAemy to his original; — no 
tampering with the exact meaning in order to 
evade a difficulty, or to round a period. There is 
obo a manly plainness and integrity which com^ 
mands respect ; and I have seen enough to eon^ 
vince me that a student will derive satisfaC" 
tion often, from the literal rendering you have 
adopted. 

The Introduction I read with particular 
attention, as also the Notes on the Poetic. No- 
thing can be dearer, more correct, or more 
philosophical, than the view you give of the 
true nature of all the subjects of these treatises* 
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VII 



Of dialectic in particular, it is woBderfiil how 
erroneous and confused tbe opinions of men 
in the present day are. 

Let me also add that your explanation of 
the celebrated definition of Tragedy strikes me 
as no less just than ingenious* Twining is in- 
genious ; but after all his diffuse dissertation, I 
used to feel dissatisfied. You have^ I think, 
offered an admirable solution, although a little 
difficulty still hangs about tbe wofd roio(/ra»K« 
Your sense, however, I adopt as the best which 
has ever been proposed." 
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Lately pubiiAcd by the same Author^ and may be had 

of ' the same bookselkrsy 

A TRANSLATION OF THE SIX BOOKS OF PROCLUS, 
ON THE THEOLOGY OF PLATO; to which a Seventh Book 
is added, in order to supply the deficiency of another Book on this 
subject, which was written by Proclus, but since lost ; also a trans- 
latioo of Prociu&' Elements of Theology. In these Volumes is also 
ipdndedy a Tfinalatioii of the Treatise of PiocIim^ mtondcM 
flmd Flite ; a Trandatioii of Extiacto fron his IVeatiae entitled, 
T>m Dpobta ooncermiig Providence; and, a Translation at Bk* 
tracts from his Treatise on the Subsistence of Evil ; as presenred 
in the'fiihliotheca Gr. of Fabricius. In 2 vols, royal quarto. 
250 Copies only Printed. Price 51. lOs. 



SELECT WORKS OF PLOTINUS, the great restorer of the 
PlifiosopliY of Plato: and extracts from tbe Treatise of Svnesias 
On PiroVidenoe, tnuislated from the Greek; witk an introduction 
containing the substance of Poiphyiy's of Plotmns. Price 
ISs. boards. 



THEORETIC ARITHMETIC, in three Books ; containing the 
substance of all that has been written on this subject by Theo of 
Smyrna, Nicomachus, lamblichus, and Boetius. Together with 
some remarkable particulars respecting perfect, amicable, and other 
numbers, which are not to be round in the writings of any ancient 
or modem mathematicians. Likewise a specimen of tbe manner 
in which the Pythagoreans philosophized about numbers; and 
a developemcnt of their mystM and theological arithmetic. 
8vo. 14s. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Tu£ three treatises of which the present volume 
consists, have been deservedly considered by 
the ancients as ranking in the first class 
of the most exquisite productions of human 
wit; and even in the present frivolous age 
thej maintain so high a degree of reputation, 
as to be studied at the University of Ox- 
ford. Indeed, so much penetration and pro- 
fundity of thought are displayed in tlm compo- 
sition of each, that ttke leadier byiAfipithey 
Arist. VOL. I. b 
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arc tliorouglilj^ understood, will immediately 
subscribe to the encomiuin given to the Stagi- 
rite by the great Syrian us» that he was the most 
skilful and the most pt^olific in his conceptions of 
all 7neny (^uvoraros xon yQvi^u.a)Toi,Tos ;) apd also to 
the assertion of another of the ancients, which 
may be considered as the ne plus ultra of eulogy* 
thai he dipped h^s j^en in intellect. 

m 

I. With respect to Rhetoric, .which forma tlie 
first of these treatises, it is very nearly allied to 
dialectic ' properly so called, and which is the 
subject of the Topics of Aristotle ; and, there- 
fore, in order to explain the nature of rhetoric* 
it will be requisite to compare it with dialectic* 
and see in what they both agree, and in what 
they differ. 

« 

Dialectic tiien is denominated from disputing* 
and is the art of disputing ; but rhetoric derives 
its nape from speaking, and is the art of speak- 

*' '.Anstolfe calb diahctic, fhsA art which is explained bv him 
ID his Topics and Sophistical J^achi. 



XNTRODUCTIOX, lU 

ihg. The art of disputing, however, consists in 
the ability of arguing on and defending each 
side of a proposed question. But the art of 
s[yeaking consists iu the ability of persuading 
the hearer to assent to cither side of a question. 

Prom this definition, it may be inferred that 
Uie subject of dialectic is every thing, so far as 
it is disputable with probability on each side ; 
and that the subject of rhetoric is every thing 
so far as it can be influenced by persuasion. 

• In the second place, it may be inferred that 
dialectic and rhetoric agree in this, that each 
discusses every thing ; that each discusses both 
sides of a question ; and thaj; each proceeds not 
from what is true, but from what id probable. 
For of tl)e two parts of a problem contradictor 
rily opposed to each other, the one is necessa* 
rilv f^lse ; but dialectic and rhetoric discuss and 
dtofend e^h part of a problem. Hence they 
not only prove and defend what is true, but a)s9 
what is false, ^s what is false, however, oaa- 
not be proved and defended from true, but only 
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from probable assertions^ rhetoric and dialectic 
do not proceed from true but from probable 
arguments. They also agree in this, that each 
does not proceed from things that are proper or 
peculiar, but from such as are comnton. For 
if it were requisite that they should discuss any 
proposed problem from peculiarities, they would 
be confounded with all sciences. To which it 
u>ay be added, that they ought to use princi- 
ples adapted to discuss the proposed problems 
in each part, and that common prindples alone 
possess this adaptation. Another reason is, 
that they, ought to discuss things from princi- 
ples known to all men, and known even to 
those who are igiK>rant of pjarticular sciences. 

* 

« ■ 

Again, dialectic and rhetoric agree in thiis, 
that it is the business of each tp deliver certain 
common pkces, or principles, from which we 
may Ife- able to dispute on any proposed pro- 
blem, or speak in a maaner adapted to persuade 
on each side of a question. They likewise 
agree in this, that they are not sciences, but 
certain powers and ^Eiculties. For sciences 
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neither prove, nor persuade to t||^ . ass^t of, 
each part of contradiction^ but tlmt part only 
. which is true, and is, therefore, demonstrate ; 
but the power of effecting this is possessed 
boih by, dialectic and. rhetoric. Hence, they 
not sciences, but . powers and iacviities ; ioi 
those things ^re properly said to be powers, 
which are equally gfiected to opposite. 

Dialectic and rhetoric, however, difier in this, 

■ 

.that it is the business of the former to dispute 
with pmbability before those who are partially 
wise but of the latter, tq speak in a manner 
adapted to persuade the multitude. And be- 
cause it is usual to dispute with those who are 
partially wise, about universal problems, ab- 
stracting from particular circumstances of per- 
$on$, places and times, Sec. ; but to dispute with 
the multitude about moral or political sub- 
jects, and about problems restricted to particu- 
» kr- persons, placci and times ; hence dialectic 
for the most part discusses univer^al^ and rhetoric 
restricted problems Tbay also ditfef in this, that 
dialectic employs a strie^ and contracted form 
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of arguiog; ||ut rhetoric a more ample and di« 
lated form. And they differ in the third place 
in this, that dialectic employs arguments alone 
in proof of what it wishes to establish ; but rhe- 
toric for the purpose of persuading not only 
employs arguments, but likewise manners and 
passions, as Ari^otle copiously evince in the 
cdurse of this treatise. 

' II. With respect to the Poetic, the next of 
the treatises^ it is requisite to observe, that. 
poetry i$ the art of imitating in measured diction 
so as to produce delight. The proximate genuSf 
therefore, of poetry is, that it is an imitative 
art ; and the difierence, through which it di^Ssrs 
from other imitative arts, is the mode of imi- 
tating. For as the other imitative arts imitate 
in diEereot modes^ poetry imitates by metre> or 
measured diction alone. 

From this definition, explaining the nature of 
poetry, it may be briefly inferred what the 
subject of it is, and what its employment and 
endt The subject of poetry are things^ so far as 
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ihey can be imitated m fm^lksured^ diction and 
produce delight. Tlye employment of poeU-j is» 
ii» imitation itself. And the end is, the delight 
produced hy the metrical imitation of tkmgs* 
Hence it f<dlows that poetry ought especially 
to imitate those things, the imitation of which 
is most delightful. But the imitation of admi-* 
raUe and probable deeds is most delightful, and 
which, therefore, poetry ought principally to 
imitate. In order, however, to imitate those, it 
is requisite, in the first place, that it should de- 
vise admirable and probable deeds ; and in the 
next place, that it should express them in ad- 
mirable diction, such as is the metrical. Hence 
tlie labour of poetry ought especially to be con- 
versant in Uiese two things ; first, in the inven- 
tion of the fable, viz. of admirable and probable 
deeds ; and secondly, in expressing such deeds 
■ in a nxeasured diction which is eminently adapt- 
ed to them, or in other words, which is emi- 
nently imitative of the several particulars. 

It is much to be regretted that this treatise, 
which was perhaps originally only the first of 
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three books writtan bj Aristotle qu poetry, i« 
all that is left of a work, the whole of which 
doubtless as admirable a$ the part that 90-^ 
inaiiuk And the losa of the second and third 
books is particularly to be regretted,^ because 
there can be no doubt of Aristotle having 
treated in one of these books of the purification 
of the mind from depraved affections, and of 
the correction of the manners, as the principal 
and proper end, according .to the antients, of 
right poetical imitation. I say this loss is par- 
ticularly to, be regretted; not only on account 
of the importance of the matter, and the very 
able manner in which it was discussed, but bet 
cause an elucidation of the mode in which the 
mind is to he purified from depraved affections^ 
would h^ve fully solved a difficulty which oc- 
curs in the pr^nt treatise, and which has beea 
inBuperaUe to modern commentators. The 
difficulty } allude to is the assertion of Aristo-p 
tie, that the terror (und pity excited by tragedy 
purify the spectator from suchlike passions. Fir, 
according to the modern^conunentators do this 
treatise, the ipeanijpg of Aristotle that the 
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terror and pHy excited by tragedy, purify the 
spectator from terror and pity. The readaf^' 
however, will find in a note on tbi^^passiige io- 
the following translation, that this ca^nnot be i^e 
meaning of Aristotle, as it contradiciiL.jphat hg 
asserts in bis Ethics ; and^I also trust that fac' 
will subscribe to the opinion of the tiaa^aterjt 
that Aristotle meant to say, that tUe tei^ror and. 
pity excited by tragedy purify the spectator JrOf^ 
those perturbations which form the catastrophe 
if the ^ tragedy. Thus in the Ajax of Sophocfcs^ 
the terror and pity excited by the catastrophe, 
purify the spectator from anger aifd impietjr 
towards divinity; and in a similar fQanner poritr 
fication is effected in other tragedies, • . * . 

Notwithstanding, however; the loss sust^iiaed 
by the want of the 2d and 3d books of the 
Poetic of Aristotle, I rejoice that thiera is still 
^i^tant a most admirable account of the different 
species of poetry by Proclus, the coryph«is^ 
next to Pluto and Aristotle, of all trOe pbil<)ft^ 
phers, whose honour will grow with increase of 
time, and whose fame will swim over the vast 
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Mteot of ages, when those,' by ithotn he has- 
boen defamed will be utterly forgotten. This 
account is extracted from his explanation of 

THE more difficult QUESTIONS IN THE 

Republic aF Plato, printed at the end of 
his Comoientaries On the Timaeus of Plato,* 
^vhich Fabricius, tlie best of all modern critics, 
calls OPUS admiradile; and ihe translation of 
it is as follows : . . 

" ThcTf are three lives in the soul, of which 
the best and most perfect is that according to 
which it is conjoined with the gods, and lives 
a life most allied, and through the highest 
similitude united to them; no longer subsisting 
from itself but from* them, running und^ its 
own intellect, exciting the ineffable impression 
of the one which it contains, and connecting like 
with like, its own light with that of the gods, 
ud that which is most uniform in its own 
essence and life, with the one which is above all 

■ Viz, All those whom Swift so adnurablj satirizes iu his 
T&le of a Tub, under the appellation of true critics. 
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essence and life. That which is second to thu 
in dignity and power, has a middle arrangement 
in the middle of the soul, according to which, 
indeed, it is converted to itself^ descending from 
a divinely-inspired life, and placing intellect 
and science as the principle of its energy, it 
evolves the multitude of its reasons, surveys the 
all-various mutations of forms, collects into 
sameness intellect and that which is the object 
of intellect, and expresses in images an intellec- 
tual and intelligible essence. The third life of 
the soul is, that which accords wi^ its inferior 
powers, and energizes together with them, em- 
ploying phantasies and irrational senses, and 
being entirely filled with thiogSsOf a subordinate 
nature. 

** As there are, therefore, these three forms of 
life in souls, the poetic division, also, supemally 
proceeds together with the multiform lives of tlie 
soul, and is diversified into first, middle, and 
last genera of energy. For of poetry, also, one 
kiud ha$ the highest subsistence, is full of divine 
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goods, and establishes the soul in the causes 
themselves of things,, according to a certain in- 
^fiable uoion, leading that which is filled into 
samenG$3 with its replenishing source ; the for- 
mer immaterially subjecting itself to illumioa- 
tioDi but the latter being incited to a communi- 
cation of light ; thus, according to the Oraclct 
* perfecting works, by mingling the rivers of 
incorruptible fire/ It also produces one divine, 
bond, and ^ unifying mixture of that which is 
participated and the participant, establishing 
the whole of that which is subordinate in that 
which is more excellent, and preparing that 
whicli is more divine alone to energi^, the infe- 
rior nature being withdrawn, and concealing its 
own peculiarity in that which is superior. This 
then in short is a mania better than temperance, 
and is distinguished by a divine characteristic. 
And as every different kind of poetry subsistsi 
according to a different hyparxis, or summit of 
divijie essence, so this fills the soul energising 
from divine inspiration, with symmetry ; and 
hence it adorns its last energies with measures 
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and rhylhras. As, therefore, we saj that pro- 
phetic fury subsists according to truth, and the 
amatory according to beauty, in IHie maoner 
Syc say that the poetic mania is defined accord- 
ing to divine symmetry* • ' i' 

•* The second kind of poetry, which is subor- 
dinate to this fin»t and dirindy-inspired species, 
and which has a middle subsistence in the soul, 
is allotted its essence according to a scientific 
and intellectual habit. Ilcnce, it knows the 
essence of things, and loves to contemplate 
beautiful works and reasonings, and leads forth 
every thing into a measured and rhythmical in- 
terpretation. For you will find many progeny 
of good poets to be of this kind, emulous 
those that are truly wise, full of admonition, the 
best counsels, and intellectual symmetry. It 
likewise extends the communication of pru- 
dence and every other virtue, to those of a natu- 
rally good disposition, and affords a reminis- 
cence of the periods of the soul, of its eternal 

« 

reasons and various powers. 
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The third species of poetry subsequent to 
tliese, is mingled with opinions and phantasies, 
receives its completion through imitation, and 
is said to be and is nothing else than imitative 
poetry. At one time» it alone uses assimilatioo, 
and at another time defends apparent and not 
real assimilation. It considerably raises very 
moderate passions, and astonishes the hear- 
ers ; together with appropriate appellations 
and words, mutations of harmonies and va- 
rieties of rhythms, changes the dispositions of 
souls ; and indicates the nature of things not 
sach as they are, but such as they appear to the 
many ; being a certain adumbration and not an 
accurate knowledge of things. It also estab- 
lishes as its end, the delight of the hearers ; and 
particularly looks to the passive part of the 
soul, which is naturally adapted to rejoice and 
be afflicted. But of this species of poetry, as 
we have said, one division is ammilativej whicli 
is extended to rectitude of imitation, but the 
other is pkarUaatic, and affords apparent imita- 
tion alone. 
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" Sqch then, in sliort, are the genera of poetry. 
It DOW remains to show that these are ako men- 
iioned by Plato, and to relate such particulaim 
as are conformable to his dognaas respecting 
each. . And, in the 6rst place, we shall discuss 
those wonderful conceptions tespectiiig diviM 
poetry which may be collected by him who does 
liiot negligently peruse his writings. For these 
things being previously determined, it will I 
think he easy to assign apt reasons respecting 
the subsequent species. In the Phsedrus theii» 
he denominates this divine poetry, * a posses- 
sion from the Mus£s, and a mtok* and mys, 
tthatit is-supernaUy imparted to a tender* and 
solitary soul ; but that its employment is to 
excite and inspire with Bacchic fury, according 
to odes, and the rest of poetry, and its end to 
instoict posterity in celebrating the infinite 
transactions of the ancients/ From these 
words, it is perfectly evident that he calls the 
pnginal and first-operating cause of poetry, the 
gift of tbq Muses. For as they fill all the other 
fabrications of the Father of the universe, heth 



the appAreiit and unappafent with batiDdny 
and rhyibmical motion, in like manner in the 
•ouls wbic|i are possessed bjr tbem» tl^jr pro^ 
duce a vestige o.f divine symmetry which illumi« 
nates 'diyiMsljr-inspired poetry. But since the 
whole enaigjc of the illuminating power is in di-* 
vine adrents^ and that which is illuminated 
gives itself up to the motions proceeding from 
thence, tod abandoning its own habits, spreada 
itself' under the energies of that which is divine 
and uniform, on this account I think he denomi"* 
nates such an illumination a possession and 
MMIB^ He cttlls iM possession, because the whole 
illuminated soul gives itself up to the presentl 
effect of illuminaling d^ity ; ^d a mania, be- 
cause such a soul abandons its own proper 
energies for the pecrikiTities of the illuminating 
|>owers» « 

In the next place, he describes the habit of 
tbe soul posfl^sed by the- Muses^ and says 
it ouj^t to be tender and soUttxry. For a soul 
hafd and resisting, and inobedient to divine 
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illuminatiou, is disposed contrary to the energy 
of Mivinely^inapired possession; simre it thus 
mthei* subsist& from itsdf than .fram tbat whidr 
HlumiBateSy and i& iocapabie of b^ng properly 
impressed with its gifts. But a soul which is 
poivessed by otlier alKvariouB opinkms, and is 
filled with roa9dntng8 foreign irom a dtriiiB 
nature, ob^scures divine inspiration, mingling 
^vith the motions thence derived its own lives^ 
and energies. It is rdqnisite, therefore, tbat tbe 
soul which is to be possessed by the Muses^ 
should be tender and solitary, that it may be 
properly passive to, and perfectly syaipa- 
thim with divinity^ and that it may be 
impassive, unrecepytive, and unmiagled with re- 
spect to other things. 

f • 

> • t ■ « - 

In the third place, therefore, he adds the 
common employment of such an aptitude, and 
of. possession and mania from the Muses. For 
to- lociie and inspire with Bacchic fury, is the 
proyioce both of tbat which flhiminates and thai 
which is ilhiminated, and which gives complex 
lion to the same thing; the former ipoving 
Arist. YOU I. c 
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superoally, and the latter spreading itsdf under 
the moving cause*. Excitation is indeed a 

resurrection and unperverted energy of tlie 
souU and a conversion to divinity from a lapse 
into generation. Bat Bacchic fury is a divinely^ 
inspired motion, and an unwearied dance^ as 
it were» towards a divine nature, giving per- 
fection to the possessed. But again, both these 
are requisite, that the possessed may not incline 
to that which is worse, but may be easily moved 
to a more excellent nature. 

In the fourth place he adds, that the end of 
this divine poetry is to instruct posterity in 
celebrating the infinite deeds of the ancients. 
Hence, he evidently testifies that human afiairs 
become more perfect and splendid when they 
are delivered from a divine mouthy and that 
true erudition is produced in the auditors of 
such poetry. Not that it is adapted to juvenile 
iuiticiD, but pertains to those that are already 
perfect in poUtic discipline, and require a more 
mystic tradition respecting divine concerns. 
Siich poetry, thereforOt instructs the hearers 
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more thaa any other, when it is divine, and 
when its divine nature becomes manifest to its 
auditors. Hence, Plato very properly prefers 
this poetry which subsists from the Muses in 
tender and solitary souls, to every other human 
art. * For the poet/ says he, * who ap- 
proadies to the poetic gates without sueh a 
inania, will be imperfect ; and his poetry, so far 
as it is dictated by prudence, wiU vanish before 
that which is the progeny of fury/ In this 
manner, therefore, does .Socrates in the ¥bm- 
drus instruct us in the peculiarities of divine 
prophecy, and the telestic art, and refer its first 
unlUding into light, to the gods» 

• 

With these things, also, what he says in the 
lo accords, when he is discoursing with the 
rbapM>dist about this species of poetry : for 
heiB he most clearly evinces that the poetry of 
Homer is divine, and, to others that are conver* 
sant with it, is the cause of enthusiastic energy. 
For when the phapsodist says, diat be can spes^k 
copiously on the poems of Homer, but by no 
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means on the writings of otlicr poets, Socrates 
assigning the reason of this says, 'It is liot 
ironi art that you speak well concerning Homer, 
but because you are oioved by a divine power/ 
And that this is true is indeed perfectly evident. 
For those who do any tiling by art, are able to 
produce the^me effect in all similars; but those 
that operate by a certain divine power about 
any tiling which subsists with symmetry, cap^. 
no longer thus operate with respect to other 
things, which necessarily have the same power«« 
Wlieuce, also, a power of this kind is derived 
to the rhapsodist, which particularly connects 
him with Homer, but no longer with other poets. 
Socrates afterwards teaches us, using the stone 
which is vulgarly called Ilerculaean, as a most 
perspicuous eiarople of the most perfect pos- 
session from the Muses This stone then/ 
says he, * not only draws to itself iron rings, 
but inserts in them a power attractive of things 
similar, so as to enable them to draw other rings, 
and form a chain of rings or pieces of iron, de^ 
pending one from another/ 
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Let US in the next place hear what Socrates 
adds $iniiiar to these things, respecting divine 
poetry : — ' Tlius then/ says he, * the Muse 
makes men divine ; and from these men thust 
inspired^ others catching the sacred power, form 
a chain of divine entkusiasts/ Here, in the 
first place, he speaks of the divine cause in the 
singular number, calling it the Muse,* and not» 
m 10 the Phaedrus, a possession from the Muses, 
and a mania pertaining to their whole multitude, 

* 

that he may tefer all the number of those that 
are moved enthusiastically, to one monad as it 
were, the primary principle of poeti^y. For 
poetry subsists uniformly and occultly in the 
first movef, but ^condarily, and in a revolved 
manner, in poetsr moved by that monad, and 
iastly, in a ministrant degree in the rhapsodists^ 
who are led back to this cause through poets 
as the media. In the next place, by extending 
divine inspirati#n supernally, as fkr as to the 
last mi&tures, he evidently at ti^ same timo 
celebrates the fecundity of tlie first moving 
principle^' and most clearly evinces the partici-? 
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patioo of the first participants. For that poets 
should be able to excite others by their poems* 
to 1^ divinely-inspired energy, indicates that 
there is a most conspicuous presence in them 
of a divine nature. Consequent to these things, 
therefore, he also adds w hat follows respecting 
the possession of poets. * The best epic poets,* 
says he, * and all such as excel in composing 
any kind of verses to be recited, frame not theM 
their admirable poems from the rules of art; 
but possessed by the Muse, they write ftottx 
divine insphation. Nor is it otherwise with the 
best Lyric poets, and all other fine writers of 
verses to be sung/ And again afterwards he 
says : ' For a poet is a thing light, aq^ volatile, 
and sacred ; nor is he able to write poetry till 
he becomes divine, ahd has no longer the com- 
mand of his intellect.' And lastly, he adds: 
* Plence it is that the poets, indeed, say many 
fine things whatever thdr subject be, just as you 
do concerning Homer; but not doing it through 
any rules of art, each of them is able to sue- 
ceedy from a divine destiny, in that Species of 
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poetry only to which he is impelled by the 
Muse.* 

In all these citations, therefore, Plato evi- 
dently establishes divine poetry in a divine 
cause, which be calls a Muse ; iu this emulating 
Homer, who at one time looks to the multitudct 
and at another to the union of the series of 
^he Muses ; as when he says, ' O Muses sing,' 
and ' Sing me the roan, O Muse/ In the mid* 
- die of this principle of enthusiastic moticMOS, 
and of the last echoes* of inspiration beheld 
in rhapsodists according to sympathy, Flato 
establishes poetic mania, moving and being 
movedt supernally £Ued, and transferring to 
others the illumination which originates from 
thence, and which imports one conjunction to 
the last participants with the participated 
monad» 

" With these things, also, we may co-harmonize 

* For airo^r^uTtosf in tlie original^ read air^tifAaTcuf. 
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what rs said by the Athenian guest in the third 
book of the Laws, concerning poetry, and w hat 
Timseus says respecting poets. For the former 
says^ ^ that the poetic genus is divinely->]Dspir- 
ed ; that it compo&es sacred liynins, and, with 
certain Graces and Muses, relates many things 
that have been troly transacted and the latter 
exhorts us ^ to foHow poets inspired by Pfaoabus, 
as being the sons of gods, and knowing the cou^ 
cerns of their progenitors, though their assertions 
are not probable, and are unaccompanied with 
demonstrations.' From all which it is easy to 
understand what the opinion of Plato was con- 
cerning divine poetry, and the poets characte* 
rized according to it ; and tbal these are espe^ 
cially messengers of divine names, and are in 
an eminent manner acq^uainted with the atlairs 
of their fathers. When, therefore, he takps 
notice of mythical fictions, and corrects the 
more serious part of the writings of poets, such 
as those respecting bonds, castrations, loves, 
venereal connexions, tears and laughter, we 
must say that he also especially testifies that 
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these things are properly introduced, according 
to the theory which is concealed in Ihese synw 
bols, ns under veils. For he tvho thinks that 
poets are particularly worthy of belief in afiaifs 
respecting the gods, though they speak without 
demonstration fh>m dirine inspiration, must 
certainly admire divine fables;' through whidi 
they deliver the truth concerning divine natures. 
And he who calls the poetic genus divine, can- 
not also ascribe to it an impious and gigantic 
opiDion respecting divine concerns. He like*' 
- wise who evinces that the assertions of poets 
are attended with certain Graces and Muses, 
must entirely consider an inelegant, unharmo- 
nious and ungraceful phantasy, as very remote 
from the theory of divine poets. When, there- 
fore, in his Repubhc liQ establishes by law that 
poetry, and the indication through fables, are 
not adapted to the ears of youth, he is very far 
from despising poetry itself, but removes the 
juvenile habit, as unexercised in the hearing of 

' Instead of reading twj Ttij jxudo*^, after flau/Aeta^erai, I icad 
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ftucb things from fiction of this kind. For, a» 
tie says in the second Alcibiades, ^ the whol^ 
of poetry is naturally enigmatical, and is not 
obvious to the understanding of every one*' 
And hence in the Republic, he clearly says, 
' that u youth is not able to distinguish what is 
allegory, and what is not.' We must say, there* 
fc»re, that he entirely admits inspired poetry, 
which, he calls divine, and thinks it proper that 
those by whom it is possessed should be vene- 
rated in silence. And thus much concerning 
the first kind of poetry, which subsists from a 
divine origin in tender and solitary souls* 

In the next place, let us contemplate that 
species of poetry, which has a scientific know- 
ledge of things, and which energizes accoi:ding 
to intellect and prudence; which unfolds to 
men many names concerning an incorporeal 
nature, and leads forth into light many probable 
dogmas respecting a corporeal subsistence; 
investigates the most beautiful symmetry in 
• manners, and the disposition contrary to this ; 
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and adorns all these with proper measures and 
rhjthms. The Athenian guest says, that the 
poetry of Theognis is of this kind, which lie 
praises beyond that of Tyrtaeus, because Theog- 
nis is a teacher of the whole of virtue, and 
which extends to the whole political life. For . 
the one admits a fidelity which leceivai its 
completion from all the virtues, expels from 
poUties that most true vice, sedition, and leads 
into consent the lives of those that are persuaded. 
But the other praises the habit of fbrtitode by 
itself alone, and exhorts to this those that neg*. 
lect the other virtues. It will, however, be 
better to hear the words themselves of Plato:* 
^ We have too the poet Theognis a witness 
in our favour, who was a citizen of the Mega- 
rensians in Sicily, for he says. 

Who faithful io insane sedition keeps. 
With silver and with raddy gold may vie. 

We say, therefore, that such a one will conduct 
himself in the most difficult war, in a manner 

' See the 1st book of the Laws. 

4 
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nearly as much superior to the other, as justice, 
temperance, and prudence, when conjoined 
with fortitude, are superior to fortitude alone, 
lor no one can be found faithful aud sound iu 

4 

seditions without the whole of virtue/ Here, 
therefore, he admits Theognis, as partaking of 
political spience, and all the virtues. 

But ill the second Alcibiades, dciuiiiig the 
most right and safe mode of prayer^ ba refem 
it to a certaiq wise poet:— ^ To me, says bet 
Alcibiades, it seems probable that some wisa 
man or other, happening to be connected with 
certain persons void of understanding, and ob<* 
serving tbem to pursue and pray for things, 
■ which it were better for thpm still to be without, 

■ 

but which appeared to them good, composed 
for their use a comftion prayer, the words of 
« which are nearly these: Kingjypiter, grant us 
what is good, be it or not the subject of our 
prayers, and avert from us what is evil though 
we should pray for it/ For the scientific matt 
alone knows how to distinguish tl^ separation 
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of good and evil, and a converse with a divine 
nature adapted to tlie middle habits of men. 
And on this account Socmtes calls tlie poet tlilit 
composed this prayer a wise man, as forming 
ia judgment of tlie natures of .those that prayed, 
neither through divine inspiration, nor right 
opinion, but through science alone, as regard- 
ing their habits and preserving that which be- 
comes the beneficent powers of the gods. For 
It) convert all of tiiem through prayer to the one 
royal providence of Jupiter; to suspend the 
isubsisteoce of good from tlie power of divi- 
nity ; to obliterate the generation of true evils 
through the benevolence of a more excellent 
nature, and in short to assert that these things 
are unknown to those that pray, but are sejp^ 
rated by divinity according to proper bounda- 
ries, is the work of wisdom and science, and 
not of any thing casual. Very properly, there- 
fore, <io we say that such poetry is wise and 
scientific. For the poetry which is able to as- 
sign right opinions to middle habits, must itself 
#ubsi^ accQtrdiog to perfect science. 
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In tbe third place, therefore, let us speak 
coooeniiog imitative poetry, which, we have 
already said, at oue time assimilates things, aod 
at another expresses them according to appear* 
aoce. The Athenian guest clearly delivers to 
us the assimilative part of this poetry ; hut So* 
crates in the Republic describes its phantastic 
part ; and how these differ from each other, I 
mean the assimilative and phantastic spedes 
of imitation, the Eleatean guest sufficiently in« 
forms us : — ' For I appear, says he, to perceive 
two species of imitation, one, the conjectural 
or assimilative art, which then especially takes 
place when some one gives birth to imitation 
by imparting to every particular such things as 
are fit in length, breadth, and depth, according 
to the symmetries of its exmnplar, and besides 
these things, colours also. Tkea. Do not all 
imitators endeavour to effect this? Guest. Not 
those who perform or paint any great works. 
Fbr if they were to impart to them the true 
symmetry of things beautiful, you know that 
the parts above would appear smaller, and 
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those below larger than is fit ; through the one 

^ bi^ seen by us afar off, and the other near. 
fhece. Entirely so. Artists, therefore, bidding 
farewell to truth, do not produce in images 
truly beautiful symmetries, but those which ap- 
pear to be so.' Very properly therefore, I 
think, does the Eleatean guest, at the end of 
the dialogue, wishing to bind the sophist by die 
definitive method, establish one part of the art 
effective of images to be assimilative, and the 

m 

other phantastic ; the one fabricating the image 
such ad is the exemplar, the ottier preparing 
that which it produces to appear like that which 
it imitates. However, of assimilative poetry, 
the Athenian guest speaks separately io th^ se-- 
cood book of the Laws, where he treats of 
music which does not make pleasure its end» 
but a true and similar imitation of its exem- 
plar ; to which place we refer the feader. 

^* But iSocrates, speaking in this book of phan* 

lastic poetry, and having shown that a poet of 
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this kitid is the third from troth and itnitativtf^ 
compares siicb poetry to a picture, which re-* 
presents not the works of nature but of artifi- 
cers, and these not sueh as they are, but such 
as they appear. Hence, he clearly erinces 
that the phantastic species of poetry regards 
pleasure alone, and the delight of those that 
hear it. For -of imitative poetry, the phan- 
tastic ^lls short of the assimilative, so far** as 
the latter regards rectitude of imitation, bot the 
former the pleasure produced in the multitude 
from the energies of the phantasy. Such then 
ate the genera of poetry, which are thought 
)TOrthy of difttaoction by Pkto; one» as better 
than science, another as scion tihc^ a third as 
conversant with, and a fourth as falling off from 
light opinion. 

« 

*^ These thitigs then being determined, let us 
return to the poetry of Homer, and contem- 
{ilate resplendent in it every poetic habit,' and 
particularly those which regard rectitude and 
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beauty. For when he energizes enthusiasti- 
cally> is possessed by the Muses, and narrates 
mystic coDceptioas about the gods tbeniselves; 
then he energizes according to the first and di- 
vinely-inspired species of poetry. But when 
he relates the life of the soul, the diversities 
in its nature, and such pohtacal concerns at 
pertain to it, then he especially speaks scientir 
fically. Again, when he presents us with forms 
of imitation adapted to things and persons 
themselves^, then be employs assimilative imita^ 
tion. But when he directs his attention to 
that which appears to the multitude, and not 
to the truth of things, and tbu& seduces (he 
souls of his hearers, then be is a poet according 
to the pliantastic species. To illustrate what I 
mean, that I may begin from the last imitation 
of the poet, be sometimes describes the rising 
and setting of the sun^^ not as each of these is, 
Bor as each is effected, nor imitating this in 
his verses, but as it appears to us through dis- 
tance. This, then, and every thing of this kihd, 

may be caDed the phantastic part of his poetry. 

Arist, VOL. 1. d 
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But when he imitates heroes warring, or con<' 
salting, or speaking according to the forms of 
life, soDie as prudent, others as brave, and 
others as ambitious, then I should sajf that this 
is the work of assimilative poetry. Again^ 
when in consequence of knowing either the di- 
versity of subsistence in the parts of the soul, 
lie unfolds and teaches it, or the difference be- 
tween the image, and the soul by which it is 
used, or the' order of the elements in the uni^ 
verse, viz. of earth, water, sether, heaven, or 
any thing else of this kind, then I should con- 
fidently assert that this originated from the 
scientific power of poetry. And afler all these, 
when he teaches us concerning the demiurgic 
monad, and the triple distribution of wholes, 
or concerning the bonds of Vulcan, or the con- 
nexion of the paternal intellection of Jupitef 
with the prolific divinity of Juno, then I should 
say that he is clearly enthusiastic, and that such* 
like fables are devised by him,~ in conse<iuence 
of his being possessed by the Muses. But 
Homer himself also manifests, in the bard De- 
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modocusy an energy origioatiDg from the gods, 
when Ulysses says of his song, that he began 
it impelled by a god, that he was diTiiielj^ 
inspired, and that the Muse loved him, or the 
god that is the leader of the Muses : 

/ 

The Muse^ Jove 3 daughter, or Apollo taught 
Thee aptly thus the fate of Greece to aiog, 

And all the Grecians' hardy deeds and toils. ' 

And that Homer by Demodocus intended after 
a manner to represent himself, * and introduced 
him as a pattern of his own calamities, is an 
opinion sufficiently celebrated. And the verses^ 

With clouds of darkness quench'd his visual ray. 
But gave him skill to raise the lofty lay, 

appear directly to refer to the fabled blindness 

I Odyss. lib. 8. 488. 

^ HoiDer never expressly mentions himself ; but, as Dio Chr|- 
0O«tom justly obseV-ves, " he speaks in reality like the prophets 
of the f^odz from an unapparent place, and as it were from the 
adytum, or secret recess of a temple.'^ aXXa rn ovri, aevmp 01 
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of Homer. He, tlierefore, clearly contends 
that Demodocus says what he does say from 
divine inspiratioQ. But it is vieil that we have 
mentioned Demodocus, and his divinely-in«- 
spired song. For it appears to me that the mu- 
sicians who are thought worthy of being 
mentioned by Homer, unfold the above-men- 
tioned genera of poetry. Tor Demodocus, as 
we have said, was divinely inspired, both in 
narrating divine and human concerns, and is 
said to have suspended his music from divinity. 
But Pbemius, .the Ithacensian bard^ iii princi'- 
pally characterized according to a mere know'- 
ledge of divine and human affairs. ForPene- 
lope says to him : 

Alluring arts thou kuow'st^ and what of old 
Of gods and beroes sacred bards have told.* 

The third i? the lyrist of Cly temnestra, who 
was as it seems an imitative poet, employed 
right opinion, and extended the melodies of 

* Od^ss. lib. 1. 
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temperance to that female. Hence as long 
as he remained ^ith her, she perpetrated 
no unholy deed, in consequence of her ir- 
rational life being charmed to temperance 
by disci plinative song. The fourth musi- 
cian, may be placed as analogous to the 
phantastic species of poetry ; and this is tlmt 
Thamyris, "(vith whose song the Muses being 
indignant, are said to have caused it lo cease. 
For he was conversant with a music much more 
diversiQed and sensible, and calculated to please 
the vulgar. Hence he is said to have cbhtended 
with the Muses, as preferring a tnore , various 
. music to that whi^b is more simple and more 
adapted to those divinities, and as falling from 
the benevolence of the goddesses. For the anger 
of the Muses does ndt refer any passion to them ; 
but indicates the inaptitude of Thamjris to their 
participation. This then is the song which is 
most remote from truth, which calls forth the 
passions of the soul, and is phadtastic, and nei- 
ther possesses, with respect to imitation, right 
opinion^ nor scionqe. We may^ therefore, 
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hold all the kinds of poetry in Homer, but par- 
ticularly the enthusiastic, according to which 
we have said be is principally characterized. 
Nor are we singular in this opinion, but as we 
have before observed, Plato himself in many 
places calls him a divine poet, the most divine 
of poets, and in the highest degree worthy of 
imitation. But the imitative and at the same 
time phantastic poetry, has a most obscure 
subsistence in Homer ; since he never uses it, 
but for the purpose of procuring credibility 
from the vulgar, and when it is perfectly ua« 
avoidable. As, therefore, if a man entering 
into a well-iregulated city, and beholding intoxi- 
cation there employed for a certain useful pur- 
pose, should neither imitate the prudence ia 
the city, nor its whole order, but intoxication 
itself alone, as in this case the city is not to be 
blamed as tlie cause of his conduct, but the 
peculiar imbecility of his judgment; in like 
manner I think tragic poets being emulous of 
the last species of Homeric poetry, should refer 
the principle of their error not to Homer, but to 
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tbeir own iiu potency. Homer, therefore, may 
be called the leader of tragedy, so far as tragic 
poets emulate him in other respects, and distri- 
bute the different parts of his poetry ; imitating 
phaniasticalltf what he asserts a$similativeliff and 
adapting to the ears of the vulgar what he com- 
poses scientifically. Ilotper, however, is not 
only the teacher of tragedy (for he is this ac- 
cording to the last species of bis poetry,) but 
likewise of the whole of ihat which is imitative 
in Plato, and of the whole theory of that philo- 
sopher." 

r 

Proclus concludes his apology for Homer 
with observing as follows : " The reason/' says 
he, as it appears to me, that impelled Plato 
to write with such severity against Hpmer and 
the im'itative species of poetry, was the corrup- 
tion of the times in which he lived ; for philo- 
sophy was then despised, being accused by 
some as useless^, and by otherar entirely con- 
demned. On the contrary, poetry was then 
held n\ immoderate ^.dmiration; its imitative 
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power was the subject of emulation; it was con<* 
sidered as adequate alone to discipliuative pur- 
poses ; and poets, because thej imitated every 
thing, persuaded themselves that they knew all 
things, as is evident from wliat Socrates says 
in this dialogue [the Republic]. Hence Plato, 
indignant at the prevalence of such an opinion, 
flihows that the poetic and imitative genus wan- 
ders far from the truth, which philosophy, the 
saviour of souls, imparts. For from the same 
benevolent wish through which he accuses the 
sophists, and popular orators, as unable to 
contribute any thing to virtue, be also blames 
the poets, and particularly the composers of 
tragedy, and such imitators as devise that which 
may charm their * hearers, and not that which 
may promote virtue, and who inchant but do 
not instruct the multitude.. But he considers 
Homer as deserving a similar reprehensiou be- 
cause he is the leader of this species of poetry, 
and. affords to tragedians the seeds of imitation. 
For thus it was requisite to recal the men of 
his age from astonishment respecting poetry. 
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through aa immoderate attachaieat to which 
thej neglected true discipKne. With a view, 
therefore, to the instructioo of the multitude, 
to conect an absurd phantasy, and exhort to a 
philosophic life, he reprobates the tragedians, 
who were then called public preceptors, as di- 
recting their attention to nothing sane, and at 
the same time remits his reverence for Homer, 
and, ranking him in the same class with tragic 
poets, blames him as an imitator* 

Nof 18 it wonderful that the same poet 
should be called by him, botli divine and the 
third from the truth* For so far as he is pos- 
sessed by the Muses, he is divine, but so fiir 
a3 he is an imitator, he is the third from the 
truth/' 

111. With respect to the third of these trea- 
tises, the Nicomacbean Ethics, it is necessary 
to observe, that the subject of ethics, or moral 
philosophy, is moral entity, (viz. things which 
have a relation to moral actions) and moral ac- 
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tioiis themselves, and that it teaches the uuode 
of living worthily. Biit moral actions are those 
through #hich a man h^comes^ good or bad, 
that is, through which he becomes adajited or 
uaadapted to obtaiu beatitude, which is the 
ultimate end of man. And to live worthily, is 
to live in a manner adapted to the attainment 
of the ultimate end, or beatitude. 

In the first place, therefore, moral philosophy 
considers man with reference to himself, not 
physicjUly but ethically, that is, so far as he 
is capable of being worthy or depraved, and 
can be well or ill disposed with relation to bea^ 
tiitude. In the second place, it considers the 
energies of {pan, not only his internal, but also 
his external energies, so far as they are capable 
of being good or bad. And in the third place 
it considers the objects of these energies, so far 
as they can be worthy or depraved. 

. Because, likewise, mojral philosophy demon* 
strates many conclusions concerning moral en^ 
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tity, on this account it is a demonstrative sci* 
eoce* And because again, it not only considers 
practical truths about moral entity, that is, those 
truths which contribute to action, but likewise 
many speculative truths, the icnowledge of 
which does not contribute to action but to sci- 
ence, hence it is partly practical ^nd partly spe- 
culative, though it is more the former than the 
latter, because moral entity is more principally 
considered on account of action, than on ac- 
count of science. 

Though moral phiIosoph;y , however, is a prac** 
tical science, yet it is not properly either pru- 
dence or art. It is not art, because art is a 
half it effective in conjunction with true reason^ 
ahout those things which contribute to particular 
ends. Thus, statuary is a habit producing a 
statue in conjunction with true reason^ that is< 
with infallible precepts. And poetry is a habit 
producing a poem with true reason ; while at 
tlie same time neither a poem nor a statue is 
the ultimate end of man, but each is only a 
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particular end. But moral philosopliy is a 
babit practical iu conjunction mth true rtasoUf 
mbaut those things which cmtribute to the uUi^ 
mate end of mon^ It likewise delivers the true 
n^thod, aud infallible precepts of regulating 
tlie whole of our life, and all oui^ actions, so as 
that we may obtain beatitude* Again, moral 
philosopbj differs from prudence, because pru- 
dence is a habit determining uliat this man should 
do, and what is ne^ to b^ done^ in ovdfir to the 
attainment of the ultimate end ; but moral phi- 
losophy alone determines universally, what is 
to be done in order to obtain this end, and not 
what this man should do, and what should now 
be done. 

Hence, we inter that moral philosophy is the 
scietice of living worthily^ or that it is a science 
defining the tdiimate end of man, and teaching 
unrversaUff the mode by which a man ought to 
regulate the whole of his life, and all his actions,^ 
in order to the attainment of such an end.. 
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or moral philosophy, likewise, there are three 
parts, one wliich considers man with reference 
to himself, another which considers him as con* 
uected with a family, and a third which con- 
siders him as a member of the community. For 
man is naturally not a solitary, but a social 
animal ; because since one man is net sufficient 
to himself for the purposes of living, and of liv- 
ing well, but requires the assistance of other 
men, every man is naturally a part of a certain 
multitude, and ought to live in the society of 
other men. But the society to which all other 
associations may be reduced is twofold, the one 
imperfect and insufficient, which is the society 
of those who live in one house and family ; the 
other perfect, and sufficient to itself, which is 
the society of those who live in a city or king- 
dom. To a perfect city, however, it is neces- 
sary that it should contain every thing requisite 
to the purposes of living and of living well. And 
as the end of every man is the felicity of that 
man, so the end of a family, is the felicity of 
the family, and of a city, the felicity of the city. 
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Hence, because luoial philosophy is a science 
disposing ^ man to the ultimate end, it ought 
not only to dispose every individual of the hu« 
man species to the attainment of this end» but 
likewise a family, and a city or kingdom. That 
part of moral philosophy, therefore, which teach- 

• 

es how the actions of every man» considered 
with reference to himself, are to be regulated in 
order to his attainment of beatitude, is deliver* 
ed by Aristotle in the ten books of the Nico- 
machean Ethics; and also in the two books 
entitled the Great Ethics ; and in the seven 
books of Ethics to Eudemus. That part which 
teaches how the actions of a whole family arc 
to be regulated, in order to the attainment of 
the ultimate end, is called economic, and is do* 
Jivered by Aristotle in his two books of Econo^ 
mics. And that part which teaches how the 
actions of a whole city and kingdom are to be * 
regulated in order to obtain felicity, is called 
politic, and is delivered by Aristotle in thedght 
books of his PoUtics. Because^ likewise, it is 
more divine to procure the good of a whole 
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city or nation, than of a man, or one family ; 
hence, the political part of moral philosophy is 
more excellent and divine than the economical 
party or than the part which relates to man 
considered with reference to himself. 

I shall only observe farther, that the Nico* 
roachean Ethics are so inscribed, because they 
were written by Aristotle to his son Nicoma- 
chus ; that the reader will derive great advan- 
tage by occasionally consulting the translation 
of the Paraphrase of an anonymous Greek wri« 
ter on these ethics, by Mr. Bridgman, as this 
translation is at once perspicuous^ accurate, and 
elegant^ a^d that Aristotle, in his moral trea- 
tises, has delivered a system of ethics in all its 
parts scientific and perfect. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Rhetoric reciprocates with dialectic [or logic^; for 
t)otb are conversant with such particulars, as being 
common may after a- manner be known by all men, and 
pertain to no definite science. Hence, all men in a 
certain respect participate of both these ; for all men to 
a certain extent endeavour to examine and sustsun an 
ai^ument; to defend and accuse. With respect' to the 
multitude, therefore, some of them do these things 
casu;^lly , but others through custom from habit. Because, 
howeWy this is possible in both ways, it is evident that 
thescf particulars may also be reduced to a certain method. 
For it is possible to survey the cause why some men 
render wl^ they assert probable, from custom, and . 
othm &om chance. But iU men now will acknowledge 
that a thing of this kind is the work of art. 

Ari^L VOL. I. ' A 
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At present, therefore, those who compose the arts of 
Qradons [u e. who unfold the art of rhetoric,] explain 
only a small pvt cS rhetoric For credibility is the only 
ardficial part of the art ; but the other parts are addi- 
tions. The rhetoricians, however, of the present day, 
say nothing about enthyniemes» which are the substantial 
part credibility i but their attentioa is for the most 
part dirked to things foreign to the purposew For 
accusation, pity, anger, and such like passions of the 
BouU do not pertain to the thing itself [which is to be 
proredtj hut to the judge. Hence, if all judicial pro- 
cesses were conducted in the same manner as they are at 
present in some cities, and especially in those that are 
governed by good laws, these rhetoricians would not 
have any thing to say. For with respect to all dties^ 
some think it necessary that the laws should thus ordain ; 
but this method is adopted by others, and they forbid 
l-hetoi^icians to say any thing foreign to the purpose, in 
the same manner as in the Areopagus. And m this 
respect they think righdy. For it is not proper to per* 
vert the judge, by exciting him to anger, or envy, or 
jfifj J since this is just as if some one should make the 
rule distorted which he intends to use. Agafai, it is 
likewise manifest that the only business of the litigant is 
to show that a thing either is, or is not, or that it has, 
or has not been done. But with respect to such things 
as the Iqpslator has not defined whether they are great 
or small, just or unjust, these ought to be known by the 
pdge himself, and he is not to learn them from the 
fitigants. It is especially reqtdshe^ therefore^ that laws 
which are rightly framed should define all such parti* 
culars as can be defined, and leave very little to be 
defined by the judge. And, in the first place, mdeed^ 
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^hsa is requisite, because k t$ more easy to obt»& one 
person, or a few, than many Aat are intelligent and wiw, 
ttd who af e able to act the part of a legishtor and a 

judge. In the next place, the estabhshment of laws, is 
the effect of a survey from a long series of past time 
but judgments -are the result of a survey from mtM 
times ; so that it is difficult for those who judge to attri^ 
bute what is just and advantageous in a becoming manner. 
Thaty however, which is the greatest [reason] of all iSf 
that the judgment of the legislator is not. convefsanc 
VHth particulars, but with future events, and universals ; 
but the judgment of the barrister and the judge is 
directed to present and definite ditumetances) wtrii 
which love and hatred and private advantage are ft%* 
quently conjoined ; so that they are no longer sufficiently 
able to survey the truth, but their own peculiar pleasure 
or pain darkens their judgment. With respect to other 
particulars, therefore, it is necessary, as we have iaid, 
that very little should be left in the power of the judge. 
But with respect to the enquiry whether a thing has 
been done or not, or whether it will or will not flike 
place, or is or is not, it is necessary that this sho«M 
be left to the judges ; for it is not possible that these 
things should be foreseen by the legislator. 

If then th» brthe case, it is evident that tliose rfieto- 

ricians who define [other parts of an oration except cre- 
dibility] such for instance as what the proem or the nar« 
Tadon should contain, and each of the other parts,— 
these exercise their art in things foreign to the purpose. 
For in these they effect nothing else except delivering 
die method by which the judge may be influenced ; but 
they demonstrate nothing respccdng ardSdal crediMlity ; 
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viz. wlience some one may become enthymematic [or 
possess the power of discovering artificial proofs of that 
wfakh ii the subject of controversy]. Hence, theagb 
there 18 the same method respecting popular, and judicial 
orations, and the popular is better and more political 
than the method pertaining to contracts, yet rhetoricians 
of the present day are silent as to the popular method, 
but all of them endeavour to unfold the art pertaining 
t© the judicial genus, because it is less advantageous ii^ 
popidar orations to assert what is foreign to the purpose; 
and a popular oration is less pernicious than a judicial 
discuBsion, but is more common. For in the former 
judge decides about appropriate concerns ; so that nothing 
ek^ is necessary than to show that the thing is as the 
cowneUor asserts it to be. In judicial processes, how* 
' ever, this is not suffidenr, but it is requisite to pay atten- 
tion to the hearer ; for the decision is concerning things 
of a foreign nature. Hence, the judges, looking tp 
dm* own advantage, and regaidii^ their own pleasure, 
gratify the litigants, but do not decide with justice. 
Hence, too, as I have before observed, in many places 
the law forbids any thing foreign to the purpose to be - 
said; and in these places this law is sufficiently observed' 
by die judges themselves. 

. Siace, however, it is evident that t^e artificial method 
is conveisant with credibility ; but credibility is a certain 
demonstration ; for we then especially beKeve in a thing 
when we think it is accompanied with demonstration ; 
and a rhetorical demonstration is an enthymeme ; and 
this in short possesses the greatest authority of ail credi- 
bilities ; but an enthymeme is a certain syllogism, and it 
is the prgviftce either of the whole, or pf a certain part 
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of dialectic to pay attention similarly to every syllogism ; 
fibm bemg the case, it k evkient that he who n etntnefttly 
capi^le surveying thiB» viz. irom what propondcm 
and how, a syllogism may be made, he will be especially 
enthymemadc, in consequence of assuming what the 
pirticiiliffr are with which enthymemes are convenaity 
and what differencee diey possess with respect to logical 
syllogisms. For it is the province of the same power to 
perceive truth, aud what is similar to truth ; and at the 
same time, men bx^ hj nature sufficiently adi^ed lo 
(the perception of] truth, and for the most paft obtain 
it. Hence, he who sagaciously conjectures probabilities, 
is disposed similarly to him who perceives truth. That 
others, therefore, art^cially discuss things foreign to the 
purpose, auid why they especially incline to judicial pnfr> 
cepts, is evident [[from what has been said]. 

But rhetoric is useful because things true and just are 
nalQitilly more excellent than their contraries; so tbiR 

unless judgments are formed according to what is fit, 
what is more excellent will be vanquished by its con- 
trary; and this is a thing worthy of reprehenskn. 
Farther st&l, thpugh we should possess the most accurate 
science, it is not easy when we speak to persuade some 
persons, by employing that science. For a scientific 
oration proceeds from discipline, and it is impossible from 
tUs [to persuade the unlearned,] but it is necessary 
[when addressing these,] to procure credibility, and 
frame arguments from such things as are common'; juit 
-at we have asserted hi the Topks, respecting a con^. 
eiHre with the multitude. Farther still, the power of 
being able to persuade contraries, [or the ability of dis- 
puting on each side of a qtte8tion3 is aeeoKary, m the 



iMM wmmm m m efibfisms, notin order that we may 

do both ; for it is not proper to persuade to what is base ; 
hut that we may JAot be igooraiu bow camranm 
ind ihttt wbeft milier peiaoft eoii^layi thote aif^iuMM 
unjustly, we may be able to solve them* No one, there- 
fore, of the other arts syllogistically concludes con* 
tniies ; but this is aloae eSieeted by ^lialecsiic and liics 
tone ; for both of theoi are nmilarly eotxweinmt 
contraries ; though the things which are the subjects of 
tbeir consideratioo do not subsist simiiariy» bur alwim% 
aa I may say, duoga wUcfa are tnie» and natucaUy mcHrt 
esoelknt, are more syllogistic, and adapted lo prociM 
persuasion. Besides, it is absurd, that it should be 
shameful for a man not to be able to give assistance la 
hm body» and that it ahonld not be abameful for Imhi mt 
to be able to assiist himaeUF by the raaaoning power, 
which is more the peculiarity of man, than the use of the 
body. If, however, it should be objected that he who 
IMS unjustly the rhetorical power, may injure ptbeia in 
a great degree, this objection is common to every thing 
that is good, except virtue, and especially to the most 
useful things, such as strength, health, riches, and mili- 
tary command. For he who uses things of this kind 
jnatly, may benefit others in the greatest degree, and by 
using them unjustly m^y effect the greatesit injury. 

That rhetoric^ therefore^ is not coovarsa^il with one 
certain definite genus, but resembles ia this respect 'dia» 
lectic, and that it is useful is evident. It is likewise 
evident, that the employment of rhetoric is not to per- 
suade^ but to perceive on every subject what is adaplwd 
to procure persuasion, in the same manner as in iJI- other 
acts, for it is not the business of medidne to produce 
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health, but to do every thing as much as possible which 
may pxociire k f since the healing art may be weU eiteN 
fiiaedtipoa Ibote flat w i a op ibl e of beipg vMovid I* 
hetlth. In additiea Vkitmm to what has been iaid» it h 
the province of the same power to perceive what is per- 
attitfnre» and what appears to be so, just as it is the pro» 
mce of dialectic to disGem what i^ a £lnie,] Mid what h 
ptljm apparent 9fUogum» For tlie sophisdoal an doCi 
not consist in the power [of reasoning,] but in deliberate 
choice 'f enc^ that h&e indeed [viz. ia the rhetorieal 
art J cue man wiU be a Aetoikian ficom fcrimrr^ \m 
another from deliberate choice. There^ however, [ym, 
in dialectic or logic,] the sophist, indeed, is from delibe- 
rate choice, but the logicim is not from deliberate choice^ 
but tea tfaepowtr [of raaaoning.] 



CHAPTER II. 

Now, tbenefiMT^ ve shall endeavour to qteak conceniT. 

ing the method itaelf, [i. e. the riietorical art] and [show] 
how, and from what particulars we may be able to obtail| 
the end proposed by this art. Agai% tbereibre, aa if 
difiniiv tea t)ie bq^inning, hrt: ua discuas what fmnaina« 

Let rhetoric then be the power of perceiving in every 
thing that which H e^patifi ^ fFodudng persuasfon ^ 
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(or this is^ the employment of no cVlMr «fff ; Alee eich of 
the other arts is doctrinal and persuasive about that ivhich 
ii the subject of its conmderation. Thus, for instance^ 
toilididne Is dociiuial and persuasive about that which it 
salubrious and morbid ; geometry, about the properties 
accidental to magnitudes ; and arithmetic about number. 
The lake lUao takes place in the other arts and adenciSL 
But rhetoric, as I may say, appears to be aUe to muntj 
about any given thing, what is adapted to produce per- 
suasion. Hence, also, we say, that it does not possess 
«& arciticiai pomr about any certain peeuHar defiote 

With respect, however, to things which procure crecK* 
bility, some of them are without art, but othm arravti- 
fidai. And I call those without art, which are not 

devized by us, but exist prior [to all artificial invention,3 
such as witnesses, questions, writings, and other particu- 
lars of the like kind ; but those are arliiicial which are 
capable of being procured methodically, and by us ; so 
that it is requisite to use the former, and discover the 
latter. 

Of the credibility, however, ^rflidi is procured by 

argument there are three species. For one kind indeed 
consists in the manners of the speaker ; another in the 
dDqx)sitiott of. the hearer ; and the third in the argument 
hs^f, in consequence of demonstrating, or appearing to 
demonstrate. Credibility, therefore, is procured through 
msumers, when the oration is delivered in such a way, as 
t^y^nder the speaker w6rthy of belief. For about every 
thing, in short, we believe the worthy in a greater de- 
gree, and more rapidly j but in those particulars in 
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which an accurate knowledge cannot be obtained, and 
vfbich are ambiguous, we entirely confide in [the deci<» 
doik iof) the worthy. It however, requisite that tfaii 
also should happen through the oration, and not {entirety^ 
irom any previous opinion respecting the speaker. For 
M must not admit what some teachers of rhetoric l^Te 
* asserted in their art, that the probity of the Ispeaker cott* 
tributes nothing to persuasion ; since nearly, as I may 
say, manners possess the most powerful and principal 
credibility. But credibility is procured through ^ 
heerers, when their passions are iniiienced by the om* 
tion ; for we do not similarly form a judgment when we 
grieve or rejoice, love or hatej to which [species of 
credibility,] we assert that thoee who now deliver -the art 
of rhetoric, ifkme direct then* a ti e m i o ii. Each of these 
particulars, however, will be elucidated by us, when we 
«peak concerning the passions. But belief is produced 
tiiiough arguments, mhet we show what is tni^ or api 
pears to be true from the probabilkies peftakikig to IN^ 
several objects of enquiry. Since, however, credibility is 
effected through these things, it is evident that to obtain 
the three species of it [above-mentiofied]] is the provhice 
of him who is able to syllogize, who can survey what 
pertains to manners and the virtues, and in the third place 
what pertains to the passions, what each of them is, what 
quality it possesses, and from what particulars it is inge** 
neraced [In the hearer,] and how ; so that it happens that 
rhetoric is as it were something which grows upon dialec- 
tic and the discussion concerning manners, and it is just 
to call it polittcai. Hence^ rhetoric asaumes the form of 
the political [science,] and those who profess it, do so 
partly through ignorance, partly from arrogance, and 
partly from other human causes. For it is a certain par- 
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tick «Bd MiittUiim of dnkcde, ai we obaimd k ibe 

beginning of this treatise. For neither of them is the 
science of any thing definite, and which shows how a 
limg Bnbektfh but tbiqr are certain ppwen cf {nocmiog 
irgumenfiB. And thus we have nearly spoken suffideotly 
concerning the power which they possess, and how they^ 
apib^ist with respect to each other. 

Wkh respect, however, to proof ddier real or appa- 
rent, in the same manner as in dialectic, one kind is 
ioAuction, another is {a truej syllogism, and a third is 
^p^Mit syllogism ; thus, also, similarly in rhetoric; for 
example, indeed, is induction ; but enthymeme is a syl^ 
logism. But I call enthymeme, indeed, a rhetorical syl- 
logism ; and evajaple a rhetorical inriucriop. AU j^rhe- 
lorioiaas], howwr^, who piocum belirf by the prooft 
Il4iich they adduce, effect it, either by the examples which 
they bring, or by enthymemes ; aud in a certain respect^ 
iWeiS4)Q|h^ag else besides thesfu Heocc^ if in short it 
is aeceiNary tQ point out any person or thing by syllogisQi 
or induction, (but this is evident to us from the analytics) 
it is pecessary that each of those should be the same with « 

of dpbsse. 3ut what the difierence is between mm^ 
pie' a9d enthymeme is erident from the Topics* For 
there syllogism and induction are previously discussed y 
because if it is shown in many and similar things that 
what we assert is true, there indeed it is iaductspn, but 
Atffe it m example. When, however, certain things 
existing, something else besides happens from these, 
because these sub^t either universally, or for the most 
part ; — ^wben this b the case, ikere, indeed, it is cailfd 
syllogisnp, but here enthymeme. But it is efi^ent that 
e^^form of rhetoric is benefited [hy these twoj^ For 
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the like to what we have observed in the MethodiqJ 
Ueadses takes place, also, in this treatise. For some ota^ 
tioot aieof the nature of examptoi but others are«Btiqr* 
sioatk* And in a «iilir nmnier widb respect to riit- 
toricians, some are delighted with examples, and othert 
with enthymemes. Arguments^ therefore, from examples 
are no kw calculated to persuade [than others,] but 
those from endiymemes cause greater perturbatioo. Bat 
the reason of this, and how each of these [viz. of exam- 
ple^ and enthymemes] is to be usedf we shall k&^a&i^ 
enkuii* 

Now, however, let us more fully and de^ly discuss 
these very particulais tbemelves. For that which is per- 
8uaii?<^ is peisuasm s» some one. AnA 000 
mdeed, is immedisiely ctf ibtfif persua^ve wad credible ; 

but another, because it appears to be proved through 
thifi^ that are credible* No art, however* speculates . 

does not speculate w4at is salubrious to Socrates or Cai< 

lias, but what is so to such a one, or to such person^ [in 
general]; for this is artihciai. But particulars a^e in&* 
aiie^ aud are not the ob^eM of sdme. Nor d^ei ife* 
tone qieculate opinable particulars ; such as what is the 
subject of opinion to Socrates or Hippias, but that which 
is the subject of opinion to such or such penoaB^ in the 

same nuoiner as d^dectic. For diabetic, also^.syllc^;tsnv 

not from such things as are casual ; since Certain things 
appear [to be credible] even to those that. are. delirious | 
but dialectic syliogiaes from eiiah things as riS|nisk 10 be 
developed by a reasoning process^ and rhetoiM f^pooi each 

things as are accustomed to take place in consultation. 
The employmeo^^ how^er» of rhetoric consi^ in 
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fiieh paittcttlm at m tiie ti^eec df- our eoMukatbn, 

and respectinpj which we have no art, and it is also con- 
versant with such hearers as are incapable of perceiving 
[t cbncluskm which is deduced} through many [medtt,^ 
or of syllogizing remotely, [i. e* who are incapable of 
a long scries of reasoning.] But we consult about 
those things the subsistence of which appears to be possi« 
Ue in both ways, £L e. which may subsist otherwise than 
they do.] For with respect to such things as cannot 
either in the past, or future, or present time, have a difn 
£Br«ot subsisteQce, no one consults about these, conceiv* 
ing that they thus subsist* For it is not possible for any 
one to consult otherwise than tkus [about things of this 
kind.] But it is possible to syllogize and collect, some 
things, indeed, from such particulars as have been pre- 
viously syllogistically inferred, but others ffom things 
not inferred by syllogism, but which require syllogism, 
because they are not probable. And it is necessary, 
indaed, with rsspect to these^ that the consecution of the 
amt should not be easy» on account of ks length ; for 
the judge is supposed to be simple ; and that the other 
should not be adapted to persuade, because it does not 
pioceed from things acknowledged, nor from such as are 
probable. Hence, it is necessary that enthymi^ and 
example should be conversant with such things as for 
the most part admit of a various subsistence. And 
emnpie, indeed, requires mducdon; but enthymeme, 
syllogisBi. It is, likewise, necessary that enthymeme and 
example should consist from a few things, and frequently 
from fewer than those from which the first syllogism 
eoMsts* For if any Ode of these m known, it is mfl 
ammry to say any thing [farther ;] since the hearer 
himsslf wjU add this. Thus for instance, for the purpose 
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of concluding that Doricus was victorious in that contest 
in vbich tbe victors were crowned, it k imfficwat 99Bf^ 
tjwl be cMMiucnd in the Ohfmpk pm^i hot thm m 
no occasion to add that he was crowned because he con* 
quered in, the Olympic gapies.} for this is known by .ail 
ixMai* 

There are, however, a few necessary things from 
which rhetorical syllogisms consist*; for many of the pafe 
ticulM which are the subjects of judgment and comb^ 
(teation, may have a various aubaetence, or subahc 
otherwise than they do ; since men make their actiont 
tj^e subjects of their consultation and consideration. All* 
^etione, likewise, bekmg to the genus of things whieii 
aie contingent, and no one of these, as I may say, jf 
from necessity ; but things which are for the most part 
accidental and contingent, must necessarily be syllogisti- 
catiy eollected from other things which are of the Uk* 
kindf and such as are necessary must be deduced bjr 
syllogism from necessary propositions. But this is evident 
^ us from the Analytics. This then being the case, it 
is manifest that with respect to those things from which 
enthymemes are deduced, aome^ indeed^ are neoeesary, 
but most of ihem are such as have a frequency of subsist- 
ence. For enthymemes are deduced from probabilities' 
and signs; so that it is necessary each of ihese ahould bse 
the same with each/ For the probable Is that whid^ 
subsists for the most part ; but not simply, according to 
the dehnition of some persons. That, however, which 
is assumed respecting thii^ which may have a vwiw 
subsistence bas the same relation to that to which the 

* L t« The propositions from which eathytmrnts arc dodnced ar* 
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probable is directed, as universal to particular. But 
wnb respect to signs, one» indeed, has such a subsistence 
aisiwieoiieofpardculaf8tothatwhkhkiiiiif«n^ bot 
another, as some one of unrrwwls to d»t wMch is par- 
ticuUur* And of these signs, that, indeed, which is 
neoesstry, is an argument ; but that which is not neces* 
sary, is anonymous according to di£Ference. I call, 
therefore, those things neeiessayy from vMA syllogism is 
produced ; on which account, also, a sign of this kind is 
ifkmerioMt or an argument. For when rhetoricians 
fiMcy that what they say cannot be solved, then they 
think they have adduced an argument, as being some- 
thing proved and definite. For tekmar^ and hounds or 
Umit^ are the same, according to the ancient tongue* 
Hfltli respect to signs, however, that indeed which siri^ 
sists as particular to universal, is just as if some one 
should say it is a sign that wise are just men ; for Socrates 
ins wise and just* This, therefore, m a sign ; but what 
hns been assetted though true may be solved ; for it is 
unsyl logistic. The following, however, as, for instance, 
if some one should say, it is a sign that a certain person 
is diseased, for he has a fever ; or that some female has 
been delivered, because die his mflk, are necessary signs;' 
and which are the only signs that are tekmeria. For 
these alone if true cannot be solved. But that which 
ssAsiBts as ontversal to particular, is as if . some one 
siiMld say, it is a «gn that a certaon person has a fever ; 
for he breathes short and frequently. This, however, 
may be solved though it is true. For it is possible that 
am wbo lUMt not a fever nny Irixmr under a difficulty of 
braatliing. We have, therefore, now shown what the 
probable, a sign, and an argument, are, and in what they 
differ fjrom each other. These, however, are more 
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clearly unfolded in the Analytics, where, also, it is 
Aama bom what came some of tbemare unsyllognticy 
but othera are sy llogiiticaUy deduced* And widi reapeel 
to example, that it is indeed induction, and what the sub- 
jects are about which it is an induction, we have already 
shown. It is, howew, oeitber at a part CO the n^iol^ 
nor as the whole to a part, nor as whole to whole ; bm 
that which is as a part to a part, and as the similar to the 
siaoilar, when both are under the same genus, but the 
one is moift known tlMui die other, is «Miple* TlM 
for inscaac^ that Dionysivs endeevoiifttd le estabKsh m 
tyrannical government, when he required a guard, is an 
example ; for Pisistratus, who poor to him attempted the 
sasie ibiagt dfnanded a guard, aui having obcaiMt 
tfmaaased [over the Athcniaas ;] and Tbeagencs otvlif 
the Megarensians. All such others, likewise, as are 
known [to have acted in this manner^ become an eoMa- 
fde of Dionysius^ with leapect to whom, it it not ywl 
known wbedier he teqofaes a guard wiiik a view to* m 
tyrannical government. All these, however, are under 
the same universal, viz. that he aiqpires alter a tyranny 
who roquhret a guard. And thus we liave shown what 
thepar^cohrs arefirom which the credihiKty ihat appeait 
to be demonstradve is derived. 
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With respect to enthymemes, however, there is a great 
difference, of which nearly ail [the professors of rhetoric] 
att« pankulariy Ignorant, and which ia oonvenant with 
Ae dklectfc method of syllogisms. For aome enthy- 
memes pertain to rhetoric, just as some syllogisms subsist 
ateording to the dialectic method ; but others pertain to 
<Mker artt and fealties, some of which are in extstence^ 
and (M^era are not yet discovered. Hence, they are not 
understood by those that hear them, and if rhetoricians 
eaiploy them more than is fit, they relinquiah their owo- 
.'ari^ and exchattge it for some other. But what we baire 
* mM, will become more evident, by a more copious dis- 
Mnion. For I say that dialectic and rhetorical syllogisms 
^ thoae which are formed from propoaiuons derived 
fiNmi certain places. And these are auch aa are conver- 
sant in common about things that are just and natural, 
and about political concerns, and many things which are 
q^edficaliy different ; such for instance as the place re- 
apecting the more and the less. For we cannot in aay 
greater degree syllogize from this place, or produce an 
fnthymeme from it respecting what is just or natural, 
than respecting any thing else ; though these things are 
apecifically different. But peculiar or proper syllogisms 
are those which consist from propositions pertaining to 
each species and genua. Thus, for instance, the propo- 
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sitions reqiectiiig natural things are tboae from which 
neither an enthyniMne nor a syUogiHii rapedoig etWci 
cm be Ibftned* And ctMcal eiiihymcmes wre diOBi 

which are formed from propositions peculiar to ethical 
aubjectSy and from which physical enthymemea cannot be 
{Mfodnced. The like, abo, tdce place in every adiject. 
And those [dialectic and rhetorical syllogisms,] indeed, 
do not render a man wise in any kind of discussion, be- 
cmiae they are not conTersant with any [definite]) auliject'; ^ 
bot with respect to these [that are peculiar and appro* 
priate,] in proportion as the selection of them is better, 
in such proportion will he who makes the selection 
ktendy produce a acience different from cbalectic anil 
ilietonc. For if he should happen to meet with tfii^ ' 
principles [of any science] the peculiar syllogisms will 
no longer pertain either to dialectic or rhetoric, but to 
^lat science of which he possesses the pr^dples. 

Most enthymemes, however, are derived from those 
forms which are particular and proper; and a few of them 
are derived from common [places.] As in the Tc^ncsy' 
therefore, so here the species and the places of enthjL 
memes, from whence they are to- be assumed, must be 
distinguished. But I call species, indeed, the peculiar 
propoddons according to each genus ; and pfaMses, those 
propositions which are similarly common to all genera. 
We shall, therefore, speak first concerning the species. ' 

And in the first place we shall assume the gctt«ra Q|F 

r^toric, in order that we may ascertain how many there 
are, and with respect to these we shall separately assume 
dements and .the propositions. But the genera o£ 
riieloric are three in munber ; for so many, also, are thti 
Ariii. VOL. I. B 
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auditors of oraiions. For an oration Is composed from 
three things, Irom the speaker, from the thing about 
which he speaks, and from the person to whom he speaks- 
The end, also, [of the speaker] is directed to this last, I 
mean to the hearer. But it is necessary that the auditor 
should either be a spectator or a judge ; and that the 
judge should be a judge either of things past or future. 
He, however, who judges of future events, is as it were 
one who speaks in an assembly ; but he who judges of 
past events, is as it were one who determines causes ; 
and he who judges of the power [of the oration,] is as 
it were a spectator. Hence, there will necessarily be 
three genera of rhetorical orations, the deliberative, or 
that which pertains to counsel, the judicial, and the de- 
monstrative. But of counsel, one part is exhortation, 
and another dehortation. For always, both those who 
privately give counsel, and those who publicly harangue, 
do one of these, [i. e. cither exhort, or dissuade.] Of 
judgment, however, one part is accusation, but another 
defence. For those that are engaged in controversy 
must necessarily do one or other of these. But of the 
demonstrative, one part is praise, and another blame. 
'There are, also, times appropriated to each of these, to 
him who gives counsel, indeed, the future ; for he con- 
sults about future events, and concerning these either 
exhorts, or dissuades. But the time which is adapted 
to him who judges, is the past j for always concerning 
things which have been done, one accuses, and another 
apologizes. And to him who demonstrates, ' the most 

■ It must be carefully observed, that demonstration in rhetoric 
means only the prabaUe proof of a thing, and not, as in science, 
a syllogistic process from self-evident principles, the conclusions 
of whick process are always nccessarilt/ true* 
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appropnate rime Is the present ; for all those who demori-f 
strata praise or blame according to existing circumstances.; 
Frequently, however, they employ the past time for the' 
purpose of recollecting, and they form a conjecture of 
future events. 

I' But the end to each of these is different ; and as there* 
are three persons there are three ends ; to him who gives 
counsel, indeed, the end is that which is advantageous 
and detrimental. For the advice of him who exhorts is 
directed to that which is better ; but he who dissuades, 
dissuades from that which is worse; and at the same time 
they assume other things with a view to this, viz. either, 
the just or the unjust, either the beautiful in conduct, or 
the base. But to those who judge in courts of judicature,* 
the end is the just and the unjust ; and they also assume 
other things with a view to these. And to those that 
praise and blame, the end is the beautiful and the base in 
conduct ; and they likewise refer other things to these. 
An indication, however, that the end to each of these, is 
what we have said it is, is this, that sometimes there is 
no controversy about other things. Thus for instance, 
he who is tried will assert that the thing was not done,: 
or that he has committed no injury ; but he will never 
acknowledge that he has acted unjustly ; for if he did, 
the trial would be unnecessary. In like manner, those 
who give counsel frequently admit other things, but will- 
not acknowledge that they have advised what is dL<;ad- 
vantageous, or that they have dissuaded from what is- 
beneficial. Frequently, however, they are not at all con-? 
cerned whether it is not unjust to enslave the neighbour- 
ing people, and those who have done them no injury* 
In like manner, also, thase wl^o praise, and those who 
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blame, do not co&nder whether the suisjea of tb#' 
ftmt or hhme has acted adfiaiageoiidy or peraidoudy, 

but frequently applaud him because, disregarding his 
own interest, he performed some worthy action. Thus 
for instance, they praise Achilles, because he gave assist- 
iQce to his friend Patroclus, though he knew it was 
necessary that he should die himself [by giving this 
assistance,] and that it was in his power to live. But to 
AchiUes» T ^rff*4j a des^ of this kind was mofe b 
able ; and to live, moKe advaatifptxMts. . 



Fiom what has been said, however, it is ^ident that 
k is necessary to posaesa in the first pboe'|NRipositisM 
sbout these tbbgs. For arguments (tecmeria), probain* 
lities, and signs, are rhetorical propositions. For in short, 
syllogism is from propositions ^ but enthymeme is a 
syUpgism consisting 6nm die abcnrevmcnticmed propo- 



: Siaoe^ however, impossibilides cannot be performed 
ekbar at {m»etit or in future, but this am only be assert 
of possibilities; and since, likewise, it is not possible 
that things which are neither done, nor will be done, 
should . be psrfioraied at present, or m future, it is neoei* 
sary diet he who oounatls, he who judges, and be who 
demonstrates, should possess propositions concerning the 
possible and impossibly and whether a thing has b^ 
domt or not, anid wiiether it wiU be or not. Farther 
siill» siooe an didse wim p i a i a e and Hmne^ who eshoit' 
and dissuade, who accuse and defend, not only endea- 
veiur todiow the particulars we have mentioned, but also 
MmriiiiBi; which is great or smiJI, good <g evi^ tyawrifcil 
m'kasCf just or imjust, whslber they . speak jo£ dMW^ 



diings hf '^fhemsdfeSf or compare them widi each other, 
this being the case, it is evident that it is requisite to hare 
propositions concerning magnitude and parvitude, the 
greater and the less, the universal and the particular; 
such for instance as what is a greater or less good, an un- 
just, or a just action ; and in a similar manner in other 
things. And thus we hare shown what the things m 
concerning which it is necessary to assume propositionsii 




CHAPTER IV. 



• bfthensxt pbo^ a di suactb tt mm be f^cwludf' 
iMrfe Mpecting taA of dieee ; as for iniMim,iij what itm 

subjects of consultation are ; with what demonstrative 
orations are conversant ; and in the third place what the 
sabfeets are about wfaich j udg aas nt s are easplof ed. b 
die first place, tbereiiMne, it myst be assnmed wbal dia 
kind of good or evil is about which he who advises 
aoMMeb; since be doaaaot give coun^ about all things^ 
Infeaboiit sndi aa nnj happen to be or not. But with 
K^>ecttx>sbch things as necessarily skfaer are or wHlb^ 
or which cannot possibly exist, about these there is no 
consultation. Uenc^ amim k ttim oonsubation about 
<l .fnniaigiinf traiiiL Ste theie are some gcxids £am 
nature, and sQme from fortune, which notwithstanding 
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4uf axe coptixigeat, and may or may not be» yet con^ 
<rimign GDOtribiitiBB aothmg lo dieip. But it k evkkat 
diat consukaticNi is respecting such things as are naturally 

adapted to be referred to us, and the principle of the 
generatbn of which is in our power. For our attentioQ 
ii fxeftpd thus lar, tiH we find whedier it is possible or 

impossible for us to perforin such things. 

Accurately, therefore, to enumerate the sevaral parti* 
eubrs, and to distribute into species the sul^ects of po» 
pular discussion j and besides this, to determine accord- 
ing to truth as much as is possible concerning them, it is 
ftot necessary at present to investigate, because it is not 
the province of the rhetorical art, but of an art more 
allied to wisdom, and more true ; for even now much 
more is attributed to rhetoric than pertains to its proper 
theorems. For that which ve have before ofaaened 
is true, that rhetoric is composed indeed from the analytic 
science, and from that political science which is conver* 
flpint with morals ; and it is partly sianbr to dialectic, and 
partly to aophimal argumests. In propofiian, hiiiimi, 
as any one endeavours to discuss either dialectic or rhe- 
toric, not as powers, but as sciences, so iar he igao» 
Mitly dwrgys the nature of them, by m^tiDg dnopi^ 
lliti attempt faito the sciencea- of esraifl si49j«et iUngs^ 
instead of alone making a transition into the powers or 
iaculties of words. At the same time, we shall now 
Ipeak ofwhatefer it is indeed f^wt^mto dtstiagiiisil, fltf 
whieb leaves matter of coaskkraticm to the pdhlssl 
science. For nearly the subjects which are discussed by 
all those who give counsel, areespedaUy five iaanmbcr; 
illd these are, ceneembg wsildi, Mr, and. pimi md 
besideis these, the defence of the country, exports aad 
imports , and legislation. 
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Ikifepi^kis leqaiflfle Att h« hIni is Dci gnreeiwaMl 

about wealth, should know the reyenoes of the country, 
what they are, and how, if they are deficient, an addition 
may be made u> them; and how, if tbey are too small, 
they may be augmeaied. It is l&ewtse ttecemy that he 
should be acquainted with all the expenses of the city, and 
know how any uauecessary expense may be removed^ 
fOd thai vhicli ia greater £tlian i$ fit] may become leob 
For mm not only become richer by an aodimuUtioa 
property, but also by a decrease of expense. And these 
things may not only be surveyed from the experience of 
ftmieiffiHiB; bat ia o«der to give coonael about theM^ 
it is necesnry. to be aiuiled in Tvlatt has been:dscora«d 
by others. 

With respect hoanever to vnx and peace, it is necessary 
tt> know the |xywer of the city, what tile forces of it are at 

present, how great they may be, what the nature of the 
Strength is which is possessed, and what addition may be 
WMk tok; and &rdiersciii) what wars the city has had* 
weai how they have been conducted. And it is not only 
necessary that he who gives counsel should understand 
diese osnoeras of his o«n o6ustry» but also those of die 
neigi^uring countries. He sbouU iikieariw be partialis 
larly acquainted with those cities against which it is 
thought fit to wage war, in order that peace may be 
anrie mth the mere poaierfiil, and war undettaloenagainBt 
the less powveiftil, if iei|iuailc^ He mast also ' know Ae 
Jisrccs of these cities, whether they are similar or dissi- 
Aiilar. For in these, it is possible to be superior pr infet- 
araar* It is hkeme necessary foe this pnrpose^ that he 
aheuld not only hava surveyed the wars of Ms own coma- 
tcy, but likewise tt)e evpnt of the waurs^of other cauntriea» 
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For flfanibn are aatiinllj adapted to be kaom fum 

Farther still, with respect to the defence of the coua* 
try, k is requisite not to be ignorant bow k may be da* 
fended, but to know die multitude of its defenders, and 
the form of the defence, and the places proper for garri^ 
aons. This knowledge, howerer, cannot be possessed bf 
Um who is unacquainted widi die country. For such 
knowledge is necessary, in order that if the defence is 
less [[than it ought to be^ it may be increased ; that 
if tuperfluous k may be taken away ; and that gartisoat 
any be fimned in more appropriate places. 

Again, it is requisite to know what expense is neces- 
sary to supply the dty with prov ish n , tritatt the country 
will afford, and wtett nmist be supplied from abmd. 

What commodities are fit to be imponed, and what ex- 
ported, in order that conventions and compacts may be 
oonsidered accordingly. For there are two descnpteit 
of m&a wkh whom it is neiicssBry the dtisens should pi^ 
serve themselves blameless, viz. with those that are more 
powerful, and with those that are beneficial lo them [in 
a oonunerdal point of view]. 

And it is necessary, indeed, to be able to survey all 
thew particulars £or the sake of security ; and in no small 
degree for the purpose of undemanding the business of 
legislation. For the safety of the dty is in the laws. 
Hence, it is necessary to know how many forms of go- 
vernment there are, what kind of things areadvantagaoua 
•to each, and by vAut they are natuiaUy adapted to be 
corrupted, both among things appropriate and contrary 
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to the foUkf. But I say, governments are corrupted by 
tiiiag* appmpriatje, bMUM all other polities except due 
which 18 the beet, m corrupted by 
lion. Thus for instance, a democracy, not only becomes 
more iiabecile by remission, so as at length to arrive at 
aax>ligarchy, hut h is also weakened by vehement mten- 
don ; just as an aquiline and a flat nose, not only arrive 
at mediocrity by remission, but likewise when they be« 
come very aquiliiie or flat^ cause the nose to be so dis- 
poetdy that it no knger appean to be a nostriLr It ii 
moreover useful for the purpose of legislation, not only 
to understand w)iat is advantageous to a |>o)ity, by a 
survey of past events^ but also to know the condhioii ol 
oAer polities, and what is adapted to each. Hence il is 
evident that travelling is useful for the purposes of legis- 
lation ; since from hence the laws of nations may be ob* 
taintd. But the knowledge of history is requisite to 
politacal couasek. All these particuhurs, however, are 
the business of politics, and not of rhetoric. Such, there- 
bae^ are the principal things which be who intends to 
give counsel ought to poetess* . 
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a Lbt us agaittt however, enumerate the particulars from 
which it is requisite to exhort or d i ssuade^ both respecu 
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isig these, and other things. But nearly, both pnYMeif 
m mA iadivKliiiiii and in coiainoii fep all mm^ chete mm 
COTtaiii scope, to wbidk cboke and twj i m>i< difcflnd4 

aiKi this is, in short, felicity, and the parts of it. Hence, 
Scf£ the sake of an eiiample» we shall assume what feliciiy 
is^ and irom what the parts of it conabt. For ail ^Mkot* 
mdm and ditwapkNu are ^oimiwit with tUis, mii 
with the things which contribute to it, and the contraries 
m itm. For it is ncfewary to perform 4iich things as 
flooire tktta blidty, or a eertain part of ic» or whkh wm^ 
der it greater iMead of less ; and not to da dioae thim* 
which corrupt or impede felicity, or produce its con* 
liacks* 

■ 

Let felicity, therefore, be [defined to be] acting xvcll 
in cot^imction ivilh virtue ; or, a life sifficiaU to itself^ 
ar, the taoti pkcauuU Mfe in cmf^tmciion wUk security j 
m^a prossperom comSiim of posaeuiom and lAr tody^ 
together mth a power of preserving and effecting these. 
For neady all men acknowledge that felicity is one^ or 
more than one of these* 

If, therefore, felicity is a thing of this kind, it is neces- 
sary that the parts of it should be, nobility of birth, an 
abundance of ^ends, and tbese such as are wortiiy meiiy 
riches, a numerous progeny, and a good old age ; and 
besides these, the virtues of the body, such as health, 
beauty, strength, magnitude, agonistic power; glory, 
honour, and prosperity ; virtue^ or also the parts of it^ 
prudence, fortitude, justice, and temperance. For thus a 
man will be most sufficient to himself, if both internal 
and external goods are preseat with him ; for there are 
ao Qtber goods beadcs tbessb Bot iatatini goods, ia» 
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deed, are both those which p^taiu to the a^ul» and tJuom 
vhkh pertain Co the body; aad exierB&l good* are, no* 
U%€f Urtb, firieBdt, ridhss and faoaour ; and iMridw 

these, we think it requisite that power and fortune 
ahonld be present. For tims life will be most secturew • 

in a riflular namer, theveibre, vp» thaU aaaunie what 

eath of these is. Nobility of birth then both to a nation 
and a city is when the peofiie are indigeoous or aoci^i^ 
aod tbfirfiratbaderaor coaMnaiidenm 
ted wbtii jnany pefsoas niuanieiia ill thoae tilings vfkAAi 
are the objects of emulation are the progeny of these* 
But pnvatB nobility is derived either from men, or from 
vmneoy and e iegidmafee proereatioii lanM bocb, Aad 
in this nob^ity as well as in that of a city, it i^ reqiiidtc; 
that the first authors of the race, should be illustrious 
either in virtue or in riches, or in something eke wbicll 
n boBDiinMB, and Umiae tkat auuiy 
women, young aqd oU, ahoidd be the progeny of Clda 
genus^ 

• Withfeqiect to a good and mmeitmB ofipriii^gkia 

not immanifest what it is. But in a community, a good 
offspring is a mviltitude of young and worthy children ; 
wiia m TOdqTf indeed, aoeordmg lo tbe virtue of -the 
hoijr, aa for inataiice^ in magnitade^ beauty, strength; 
and agonistic power ; and according to the virtue of th^ 
soul, in temperance and fortitude, which are the virtues 
Qf|oudi; IVivatdy, however, tbe bSipring is good i&d 
aa a ps tou s, if the proper children, both male and femalwi 
are many and worthy. But the corporeal virtue of fe- 
males is^ beauty and magnitude ; and the virtues of theif 
seiU ete^. senpmi^ and 80dii% wh^^ II 
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is requisite, therefore, to investigate both privateiy- and 
paV&dj the exirtence cf eadt of these wcnce^ in nm 
ind in vKmm | for ^i^Mre these Ttituee ire waa^g in 

the women, as is the case with the Lacedaemonians, such 
women are scarcely half happy. t 

The pafts of 'weiMi, howeirer, an womej, a great 
quantity of land, and the possession of farms ; and be- 
sides these, furniture, cattle^ and slaves which are remark- 
dble far their multitude^ nagiikade and beau^. Alt 
thcfle possesmns, likewise, ought to be seeine^ ft«e, and 
useful. But those are more useful which are profitable ; 
Hiose are free which are subservient to eiqoyment ; I caii 
those ytofittAde which yield a mremie ; and thoK ooft^ 
rist in enjoyment, in which nothing is estnuable besides 
the use. But the definition of security, indeed, is for a 
man to possess what he has in such a place andin sudh 
A manner, diattlM use of it may be in his power; and so 
that it may be his own property or not, when it is in his 
power to alienate it. But I call alienation giving and 
selling. In short, riches consist raoie in use than in pos- 
sesricn. For die eneigy and the nse of things of Urn 
khid sEre riches. 

Renown is to be esteemed by all worthy peiiQO% ot 
if is the p o s s Msi o n of a thing of such a kind as is deshnd 

by all men, or which nnny, or good, or wise men desire. 

But honour is an indicatkm of beneficent renown. Aui 
diose, indeed, vrho hate benefited others, are jnstly and 

especially honoured ; though he likewise is honoured 
who is able to benefit. But beneficence is that which 
tkher.pertsias to safety, and such things asm 
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of existence^ or to wealth, or to some (dier of thoas 
gpcri^ thtpowwwniiof which is not €»y; andtUbckhcr 
cmMyf «r incfaiBphce^orataoertimtiiiie. Formaiif 

persons obtain honour from things which appear to be 
small ; but the modes and the occasions are the causes 
of k. The parts of honour, however, arc^ sacrifices> 
Ottlogics in prose and veii^ rewards, sirred groves, pre- 
cedency in sitting, sepulchres, statues, and public salaries; 
barbaric honours, such as adoratioa by iaclining the 
body, gtvingplsci^ and gifts whkh are mivnslly valued* 
For a gift is the donation of posssssion, and an indicttioil 
of honour. Hence, the ambitious and the avaricious are 
desirous of gifts ; since gifts contain in themselves what 
Sidi of. these require. For posoossion is that which the 
avaiidous desire, and it Is also attended wilb hoBour^aftcr 
which the ambidous aspire. 

But the virtue of the body is bcskhtand thisinsocb a 
way as to render those v9bo use the body, firee from dift- 
ease. For many persons are healthy, as Herodicus is said 
tt> be ; and yet no one will proclaun them to be happy 
9n account oS health, because [like Hefodkus] they 
abstain from all or the greater part of human concerns. 
With respect to beauty it is diflferent in every age. The 
beauty, therefore, of a young man is to have a body 
useful &r the endurance of labour, viz. Sat the oourss^ 
and for violent action, and which is also pleasing to the 
view« Hence, those that contend in the five games are 
Bwit bea^tifu], beceuae they are natuiaUy adapted botb. 
to violsnt acdoo, and edericy. But the beauty of 
who is in the acme of life, is to be capable of warlike 
labours, mxd to be (errihly pleasiog to the view. And 
die beauty of aa old nutn, is to have a body suffidentty 
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ai^Medfo necessary labours^ but without pain, because he 
tenoneof tbose l U m mw trith wlikh Mwgtm dMoL 
Strength, also, is the pomr bf trWch a mah moves an- 
o&er thing as he pleases ; and it is necessary to move 
anodiber thing, either by dvawiag, or impelling, or U6mgf 
or GomjptreMfaig, ^ cniaUng ; so that he who is strong uf 
strong in all, or in some of these. But the virtue of 
magnitude is to excel the multitude in length, depth, 
and breadth, so that die motbns of the body My nov 
be rendered dower, by this excess [of magnitiide}. And^ 
the agonistic virtue of the body is composed from mag- 
nitude, strength, and celerity ; for he who is swift is 
Strong $ smoe he who is aUe to hurl forth his legs in » 
eertain respect, and to move them inth ecfcrtty, mi tcf 
a great distance, is a racer. But he who can grapple and 
hold fast, is a wrestler. He who can drive another per-» 
son away by a blow, is a pugilist ; and he who can do 
both these, is a pancratiast. But he who excth in all 
these, is a pa;itathlian, or skilled in the five games. 

A good old-age, also, is, when age slowly ifproaches 
unattended wkh pan. For neither has a man a good 

old age, if he becomes rapidly old ; nor if he becomes 
old with difficulty, but attended with pain. A good old 
age, however, consists from tiie virtues of the body and 
from the goods of fortune. For an old age which is 
neither free from disease nor strong, will not be impas- 
sba to niabdiqs, and will not be unattended mtti pain, 
c^'possess longevity $ nor am it be penaancBl mkkwBik 
[the goods of] fortune. There is, however, another 
certain power of living long separate from strength and 
health. For anny Uve long without vuptuea of' the 
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bn#m 'bH'W 4K:ciicaie dwr—irinqf time thio|[$« of t» 
IM9 at proieiit 

Aut wlun the fnendship of many and worthy persons 
is, wiU not be immanifiwl bem the dcfidtiioii of a frieiut ' 
A friend, therefore, is one who performs those things hr 
the sake of his friend which he thinks will be beneficial 
to him ; and he who has many-such, has many friends ; 
but he with whom such men are worthy penoos has 
worthy firiends. 

Moreover, praspenty consists in those goodfS of which 
fbrtuine is the caose that either all, or most, or. the great- 
m of these bMA as. Bat fertnne is the cause of some 
things, indeed, of which the arts are the cause ; and like- 
wise of many and inardfidal things, as for instance, socfl 
m ^Me of which nature is the cause. Sometimes, 
however, it happm diat these are pretematuraf. For 
art, indeed, is the cause of health ; but nature of beauty 
^and magnitude. And in short, those goods are frooi 
foftime which are attended with envy. Fortune, alscv is 
the cause of those goods which are contrary to reason ; 
as when ail the rest of the brothers are deformed, and 
one abneis beauttfui ; or when all the rest did.noc see 
Ae tveasure, and one alone discovered it ; or when the 
next person happens to be pierced with an arrow, but this 
man escapes ; or when only one person did not come to 
a place wlim ocbera were accusiDmed to come, bat 
odieKi wIk> only came «> it at diat time wer^ destroyed* 
For all such circumstances appear to be the effect of good* 
£ntiine« 

With respect to virtue, however, because it is^ topic 
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most adapted to applause, we shall then discuss it mbm 
«e speak concerning prause. And thus we turn fimmm 
what ought to be our aim in persuading or dissuading 

whether in reference to things present or future. For 
pftfsuasiQn is contrary to dissuasioii. 
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Since, however, the profitable is the scope proposed 
by him who counsds; but men counsel noi concenwig 

the end, but those things which refer to the end ; and 
these are such as are advantageous to actioiv » but thai: 
which is advantageous is good ; — ^this befa^g tbtt -citei 
die elements roust be assumed of tbe good aad .ihe ad>- 

vantageous simply considered. 

Let good, therefore, be that which is itself digibie Imt 
its own sake ; and for the sake of which wechusesan** 

thing else. Let it, also, be that which all things desire, 

or which all things desire that have sense or intellect, or^ 

would desire if they had. Iiet itt likewise^ be such ihiogp 

9B intellect dictates to every one ; and whatever the iiif 

tellect of each person dictates to each, this is the good of 

each. It is, also, that which when present causes its* 

possessor to be well disposed, and suffioeot to hiMelf ; 

and IS self-sufficiency. It is, likewise, that wMch pvo* 

duces or preserves things of this kind ; to which things 

.c^this. kind are consequent} and which prevents the 
« 
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conmries, Mi such things as are corruptive bf these. 

But things of this kind are consequent to food in a two- 
fold respect ; either at once or afterwards. Tiius, for 
iattance, sd^tific knowledge is posterior to discipline ; 
bat life subosts at one and the same time with heahh. 
And the efficient causes have a threefold subsistence, 
some, indeed, [in the genus of the formal cause] as to be 
well is effective of health ; others [in the genus of th6 
efficient, cause] as food is productive of health $ and 
others [in the genus of the disposing cause] as exercise, 
because this for the most part produces health. 

These things, therefore, being admitted, it is Aecessarjr 
that the assumptions of things good and the rejections of 
things evil should be good ^ for the non-possession of 
evil is at once consequent to the former ; and the pos- 
session of good to the latter. The assumption, likewise, 
of a greater instead of a less good, [is consequent to 
these,] and of a less instead of a greater evil. For that 
by which the greater surpasses the less, becomes the as- 
sumption of the one, and the rejection of the other. It 
is, likewise, necessary that the virtues should be good. 
For those who possess them are from these well disposed, 
and become efflbctive of and practically good. With re- 
spect to each virtue, however, what it is, and what qua- 
lity it possesses, we must speak separately. It must 
9Aso be admitted that pleasure is good ; for all animals 
naturally aspire after it ; so that things which are plea^ 
nat and beautiful are necessarily good ; since these are 
productive of pleasure. But of things which are beau- 
tiful, some indeed are pleasant; but others are them- 
friires eligible by themselves. That we may, however^ 
Speak of them severally,' it is necessary that the foDowing 
Arist vo^^ I. c 
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things should be good : felicity ^ for it is eligible for its own 
sake, js sufficient to itself^ and we choose many thiagsfor 
the sake of it. Justice, likewise, fortitude^ temperanct, 

magnanimity, magnificence, and other habits of this kind, 
[are necessarily good , J for they are the virtues of the 
soul. This is also the case with health, beauty, and the 
like 'f for they are the virtues of the body, and are eflFec- 
tive of many things. Thus, for instance health, is effec- 
tive of pleasure and life ^ on which account, also, it ap- 
7>ears to be most excellent, because' it is the cause of two 
things which are most honoured by the multitude, viz. 
pleasure and life. Wealth, also, is good ; for it is the 
virtue of possession, and is effective of many things. A 
fiiend, also, and friendship are good ; for a friend Is 
diing eligible of itself, and is effective of many things. 
This is also the case with honour and glory ; for they 
are delightful, produce many things, and those things for 
i^hich men are honoured, are for the most part attend- 
ant upon them. The power, likewise, of speaking and 
acting is good ; for all such things are effective of good ; 
and besides these^ a good disposition, memory, an aptness 
to learn, sagacity, and every thing of this kind; for 
these powers are productive of good. In a similar manner 
this is the case with all sciences and arts. Life itself, 
also, is good ; foj* though it were effective of no other 
good, yet it is eligible of itself. The just likewise is 
good ; for it is in common something profitable. And 
these things are in general acknowledged to be good. 

With respect, however, to those things which are 
dubious, syllogisms are thus framed to prove that they 
are good. That is good, the contrarry to which is eviL 

This is likewise the case with that, the contrary to which 
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is advantageouB to cneimes. Thus, if to be timiil ii 

especially advantageous to enemies, it is evident that for- 
dtude is especially beneficial to citizens. And in short, 
ibe contraiy to that which enemies wish, or witb whidi 
they are ddtghted, appears to be benefidal. Hence, it 

was well saidy 

Sure Pnam will rejoice.* 

This^ however, is not always, but for the most part trae. 
For nothing hinders but that sometimes the same things 
may be beneficial as well to our adversaries as to us. 
Hence, it is said that evils conciliate men, when the same 
thing is pernicious to both. That, also, of which there 
is no excess is good ; but that which is greater than k 
ought to be is evil. That, likewise, is good, for the sake 
of which many labours have been endured, and much 
wealth consumed ; for this is now an apparent good ^ 
and a thing of this kind is considered as an end, and as 
the end of many things. But the end is good. Hence 
it is said [by Juno,*3 

And fame, indeed, to Priam will redound. 

And [by Ulysses,*] 

Longer to stay is shamefuL 
Whence, also, the proverb, A water-pot at the door."^ 

' Iliad, 10. * Uiad, 2. ' Iliad, % 
' ^ This was probably said of those^ who after they had brooght a. 
vessel fiill of. water from a distant ifountam hooi^ soficred it to fidl 
4[om their hands and to be broken at diadoor of the^booic. 
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Th*|» likeiiiae, » good which is the object of dntre to 
oiahy persoQB, and which appears to be worthy of con- 
tendon. For that which all men desire is good; and 
the many appear to be as it were alL That, also, is good 
which is laudable ; for no one praises that which is not 
good. In a similar manner that is good which both 
enemies and bad men praise. For it is just as if all men 
acknowledged it to be good, if it is acknowledged to be 
so by those that are badly affected. For because it is 
apparent, it is acknowledged to be good ; just as those 
are bad men whom our friends blame ; and those are 
good men whom our enemies do not blame. Hence the 
Corinthians conceived themselves to be reviled by Si- 
monides, for saying, 

« 

M lUsii, howef«r» dbei not Corinth Uamc" 

llat likewise is good which is preferred by some wise 
person, or some good man or woman. Thus Minerva 
preferred Ulysses, Theseus Helen, the goddesses Paris, 
and Homer Achilles. And in short, things which are 
the objects of deliberate choice are good ; but men deli- 
berately choose to perform the things we have mentioned, 
imd such as are evil to enemies, and good to friends. 
Things that are possible, also, are good $ but these are 
twofold, viz. such as may be done, and such as may be 
easily done ; and those things may be easily done, which 
are unattended with pain, or which may be effected in a 
Aon time. For that which is difficult is defined either 
by pam, or by length of time. Things, likewise, wrt 
good which are done according to our wish ; but we 
wish either no evil, or less evil than good« But this will 
tike phice, if either punidiment is htent, or small* Mm 
also, wish to possess good* wtich is their own property. 
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and which no other person possesses. They, likewise, 
wish to possess superfluities ; for thus they obtain more 
honour. And, also, things adapted to themselves ; but 
things of this kind are such as are fit, both according to 
geniis and power. Things, likewise, which they fancy 
they are defective in, are the objects of their wish, though 
they should be little things. For they no less deEbe- 
nifedy chuse to per form these. Also, things which nay 
be easily effected ; for these are possible, as being easy. 
But those things are most easily effected which all men, 
or those that are similari or those that are inferior, hate 
p e r fo r med rightly and well. Likewise, diose thii^ widi 
which friends are gratified, or which are odious to ene** 
mies. And such things as those who admire them 
djeUberatdy diuse to do. Likewise^ those things in 
which men are ingenious and expert ; for diey think they 
shall easily accomplish them with rectitude. Also, those 
things which no bad man will undertake for these are 
ttore laudable. And such things as are di» obficts of 
desire to men ; for these are not only delightful, but 
they also appear to be more excellent. Men, also, espe- 
cially chuse to do those things to which they are most 
. prepense. Thus* for inst^ce^ victory is the object of 
choice to the warrior; honour to the ambitious; riches 
to the covetous ; and other characters after the same 
manner. Concerning the good, therefore, and the ad- 
iiBtageoU8» credibility may from these things be derived. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

Because, however, those [who counsel] and who ao 
knowledge [the subjects of their deliberation] to be pro- 
fitable^ are frequently dulnous with respect to that 
which is more profitable, it follows that we should in the 
next place speak concerning the greater good, and the 
more profitable. Let, therefore^ that which exceeds be 
60 much and something more ; but let that which is exi- 
ceeded be that which is inherent [in the thing which ea^ 
ceeds.] And that which is greater, indeed, and more^ is 
always referred to that which is less ; l>ut the great aid 
the small, and the much and the few, are referred to the 
magnitude of many things. And that which exceeds, 
indeed, is the great ; but that which is deficient is the 
mall ; and in a similar manner with respect to the much 
and the few* 

We call good, therefore, that which is itself eligiUe 
for its own sake, and not for the sake of another ; that 

which all things desire ; that which he who has received 
intellect and prudence would chuse ; and that which is 
effiactive and preservative, or to which things of this kind 
are consequent. But that for the sake of which [odier 
things subsist] is the end ; and the end is that for the 
sake of which other things subsist ; but that is good to 
any individual which with reference to him possesses these 
[definitions of universal good.] Hence, it is necessary 
that more goods should be a greater good than one or a " 
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few goods, when the one good or the few are co-enume- 
n^ed ; for they transcend ; but that which is inherent is 
exceeded. If, also, that which is greatest [in one genus]] 
exceeds that which is greatest [in another,] the one 
genus will also exceed the other ; and when one genus 
exceeds the other, that which is greatest in the one, will 
also exceed that winch is greatest in the other. Thu^ 
for instance, if the greatest man is greater than the 
greatest woman, then in short men are greater than wo- 
men ; and if men are in short greater than women, the 
greatest man is greater than the greatest woman. For 
the excesses of the genera, and of the greatest things in 
the genera, subsist analogously. When, also, this thing 
is consequent to that, butltlhat is not consequent to this, 
[the latter is a greater good.] But one thing is conse- 
quent to another either simultaneously, or successively, or 
potentially. For the use of the consequent is inherent in 
the use of the antecedent ; and to live is, indeed, simul- 
taneous! j consequent to the being well» but the latter is 
not amultaaeously consequent to the former. And 
scientific knowledge is posterior to discipline. But it 
follows potentially that if a man be a sacrilegious person^ 
he may commit a prirate theft ; for he who robs a tempi* 
would also steal private property. Of two things, also, 
which exceed the same third, that which more exceeds is 
the greater ^ for it is niBcessary that it should exceed the 
odier by that greater excess by which it exceeds the third. 
Those things, likewise, are greater wbich are elective of 
a greater good ; for by this the efficient cause is greater. 
And in a similar manner that of which the efficient is 
gieater, is also itself greater: For if that which is salu- 
brioiis is more eligible than that which is pleasant, and is 
a greater good, health is also a greater good than plear 
sure. That, likewise, which is more el^le of itself ii a 
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grater good than diiat ^rtuch is not eligible of hull. 
TI1U8, for instance^ Btrength is a greater good than the 

salubrious ; for the latter is not desirable for its own sake, 
but the former is, which is the characteristic of good. If^ 
jjaoy one thing is the end, but the other is no^ {jtfae 
former is the greater good.] For the latter subsists for 
the sake of another, but the former for the sake of it- 
self ; as, for instance, to be exercised is for the sake of 
the good condition of the body. That, likewise^ whipb 
is in a less degree indigent of another, or of other tlifa^ 
\js a greater good j] for it is more sufficient to itself. 
But that is in a less degree indigent which requires fewer 
things, or such as are more ^easily procured. When, 
likewise, this thing cannot \idbsist without that, or it is 
Qot possible it can be generated without it, but that can 
subsist without this, [then the latter is a greater good 
^an the former ; for it is more sufficient to itself Q be- 
cause that which is not indigent of another is more sdf* 
sufficient ; so that it is evidently a greater good. Tins is 
also the case, for the same reason, if one thing is a 
principle, but another is not ; and if one thing is a cause, 
iNit another is not. For without cause and principle it 
^ impossible for a thing to be, or to be generated. When, 
likewise, two things are principles, that which proceeds 
from the greater principle is greater ; and also when 
there are two causes, that is the greater which proceeds 
from the greater cause. And vice versa, when Aexe are 
two principles, the principle of the greater thing is 
greater ^ and when there are two causes, the cause of 
the greater thing is greater. From what has been su^ 
therefore, it is evident that in both ways a thing may 
S^ppear to be greater. For if this thing is a principle, 
but that is not, this thing will ajysefff to be greater than 
ttat. And, also, if this tbii^ is not pwc^ple, [}> e« if 
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itialhe«Bd,3 but dat k aipriiici|de$ for ^ «Qd M 
greater, and is not a principle ; as Leodames, when he 

accused Callistratus, said, that he who advised did a 
greater injury than he who performed the deed ; for if. 
vould not have been done had it not been advised. Boty 
again accusmg Chabrias, he said that he who did thedf^ 
acted more unjustly than he who advised it ; for it 
would not have been done, unless there had been on^ 
•who did it. For men give advice to others for the sake 
eS this,' viz. that they may act. That which is more rarc^ 
also, [appears to be a greater good] than that which is 
found in abundance ; as for instance, gold than iron, 
though it is less useiiil. For the posiessioii <tf it is greater 
because it is obtained urkh more difficulty. After another 
manner, however, the plentiful is a greater good than the 
r^e, because the use of it surpasses [the use of the rare,]] 
For that which is frequently, surpasses that which 11 
wely found i whence it is said [by PindarJ 

<* Water is the best of things." 

.Aady in short, that which is procured with more difBculty 
[is a greater goodj than that which is |>rocured wUi 
fedlity ; for it is more rare. After another manner^ 
however, that which is procured with facility [is a greater 
good] than that which is procured with more difficulty | 
Ieht it subsists as we msh it should. That, also^ is greacsi^ 
the contrary to which is greater. And, likewise, that ef 
which the privation is greater. Virtue, likewise, is greater 
than what is not virtue, and vice than wb<^ is not vice » ' 

■ By what is not virtue, and what is not vice, Aristotle meaiu 
the disposition to the perfict habit of virtue or vice ; such for in^ 
itSAce^ as continence astd ffic(mfrn#»c^'*wlucfa m dispofitioiift tt 
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iar die fenner are ends, but die btter aine not Tboie 

things also are greater, the works of which are more 
beautiful, or more base i and of those things of which 
die Tiitiies and the tkes are greater, the works also are 
greater ; sbce such as is the subdstence of causes and 
principles, such also is the subsistence of events ; and 
such as is the subsistence of events, such also is the sub* 
aisfeeiice of causes and principles. Those things, hkewise^ 
are greater, the excess of which is more eligible or more 
beautiful. Thus, for instance, to see accurately is more 
eligible than to smell [accurately] j for the sight is more 
eligible than the smelL To be a lover of friendship, 
also, is better than to be a lover of riches; so that to be 
% lover of friends h more beautiful than to be a lover of 
wealth. And on the contrary, the excesses of better 
things are better ; and of more beautiful things more 
beautiful. This is also the case with those things 
which die desunes are more beautiful or better. For of 
greater things there are greater appetitions ; and the de- 
sires of more beautiful and better things, are for the same 
xtmtm better and more beautiful. Those things, like- 
wise, of which the sciences are more beautiful or more 
worthy, are themselves more beautiful and more worthy. 
For such as is the subsistence of science, such also is the 
sobsiBtence of that which is true. But each science is 
employed about its proper subject; and for the same 
reasons the sciences of more worthy and more beautiful 
things have an analogous subsistence. That, likewise, 
whidi either all, or many, or most prudent persons, or 
the most excellent characters have judged or do judge 
to be good or greater, necessarily thus subsists, or sim- 
ply, or so far as they judge according to prudence. This, 
also, is common to other things. For every thing is such 
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acoordifig to mbstanee, quantity and quality, as science 

and prudence assert it to be. This principle, however, 
we apply to good ; for good is defined to be that, which 
emy thing that possesses prudence would chuse. It is 
evident, therefore, that that thing is a greater good which 
prudence says is more good. That, likewise, which is 
inherent in better things either simply, or so far as they 
are better [is a greater good ;] as, for instance, fonitude 
than strength. This is also the case ynth that which a 
better man would chuse, either simply, or so far as he 
is better ; such, for instance, as to be injured rather than 
to injure ; for this a more just man would chuse. Than 
which is more delightful, likewise, [is a greater good^ 
than that which is less delightful. For all beings pursue 
pleasure, and for the sake of it desire to be delighted* 
For these are the things by which good and the end aie 
defined. But the mcMre difficult is both that which is less 
painful, and that which is for a longer time pleasant. 
That which is more beautiful, also, [is a greater good] 
than that which is less beautiful. For the beautiful is 
either the delightful, or that which is of itself digihkk 
Such things, also, as men wish to be in a greater degree 
causes to themselves or their friends, are greater goods; 
This is likewise the case with things that endure iot a 
longer, than with those that endure for a shorter time ; 
and with things that are more than with those that are 
less stable. For the use of the former exceeds in time ; 
but of the latter in the will* For we in a greater degree 
use that which is stable according to our will. Sndi 
things, also, as follow from co-cnrdinate and similar cases 
[are greater goods.] Thus, if an action which is accom- 
plished with fortitude, is better and more eligible than 
that which is eflbcted by temperance, fortitude also it 
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iMK digiUe tlm tampcraooet and lo bt bniTe thm to 

be tem p er a t e . That, likewise, which all men chme is a 

greater good than that which all men do not chuse. 
And that which is chosen by many than that which is 
choaenbyafew* For good was defined to be that whkh 
all beings desire ; so that what is more the object of de- 
sire will be a greater good. That, likewise, [is a greater 
good,] which is admiaed to be so by those who contro- 
▼art [what good is, or which enemies, or judges^ or the 
.akilfiil acknowledge to be so. For that whidi enemies 
admit, is just as if all men admitted, and that which the 
latter admit, is equivalent to what is granted by men ex- 
celling in power and knowledge. And at one dm^ 
iodeed, that is a greater good of which all participate ; 
fer it is disgraceful not to participate it ; but at another 
time, that of which no one, or of which a few partici- 
pate^ for it is more rare. Things, likewise^ whkh art 
man laudable are greater goods; for they are better. 
And in a similar manner those things of which the 
honours are greater ; for honour is as it were a certain 
dignity^ This is also the case with those things of which 
du( ponidimcnta are greater. And likewise with diose . 
lldngs which are greater, than such as are acknowledged 
or appear to be great. The same things, also, when 
divided into parts appear to be greater ; for the trans- 
cendency of many things becomes apparent. Hence, 
the poet says, that Meleager was persuaded [by his wife] 
to rise to battle [by enumerating the evils which happen 
hoax a captured city.] 

She paints the horrors of a conquer'd town, 

The heroes slain, the palaces overthrown, 

The matrons ravish'd, the whole race enslay'd. ' 

' Iliad, 9, V. 588, &c. The translation hj Pope. 
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TUs is also the case vkh compoaitioii and exaggeraiMM^. 

as may be seen in Epicharmus; and for the same reason 
as in division. For composition shows an abundant ex« 
ce88» and appears to be the principle and cause of great 
thiogft. Because^ howero*, that which is more difficult 
and rare is greater, occasions, also, and ages, and places, 
and times, and powers produce great things. For if 
[any one p^orms a deed] beyond his power, and be-, 
yond his age, and those that resemble him^ or if in this 
way, or in this place, or at that time, it will have the 
magnitude of things beautiful, good and just, and of the 
contraries to these. Whence, also, the epignua on him 
who conquered in the Olyo^ic games. 

Some time so vulgar was mj trade, 
With a rough sack on both my ^oulden laid. 
From Atgps to Tegea still I tmdg'd. 
To adl my fiih, till victor here udjud^d. 

And Iphicrates passes an enccmdom on himself hf 
saying. 

From whence came these ? 

That, likewise, which is spontaneous, or springs from 
itself, is greater than that which is adscititious $ for h 
i$ more difficult : vdience also the poet say^ 

/ ^ S^-unght am I. ' 

And also the greatest part of a great thing, lllus, fbt 
instance, Pericles in a funeral oration says, ** That youth 
being taken away from a city, is just as if spring were 



' These are the words of Phemins in Odyss. 22. 
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taken away £rom the year.'' Those thmgs, likewise „aie 
greater vrhich are useful in a greater neceieity ; such as 

things in old age and disease. This is also the case with 
that of two things which is nearer to the end. That» 
likewise^ whkh is good to a certain thing, is a greater 
good than that which being good simply is not good to 
it. And also the possible than the impossible. For the 
former is good to a thing itself, but the latter is not. 
The goods, also, which are in the end of life [jaire greater 
than others ;] for those things are in a greater degree 
ends wliich are near to the end. Things, likewise, which 
pertain to truth are a greater good than things which 
pertain to opinion. But the definition of that which per* 
tains to opinion is that whkh if U were latent no m6 
woM chuse. Whence^ also, it would seem that it is 
more eligible to be benefited than to benefit ; for the 
former would be chosen though it should be latent ^ but 
to benefit latently does not seem to be a thing that would 
be chosen. Those things, likewise, are greater goods 
which we rather wish to be than to seem to be ; for they 
pertain more to truth. Hence, also, [the sophists 'J say 
that jusdce is a small thing, because it is more eligible to 
seem to be than to be just ; but it is not so with health. 
That, also, is a greater good which is more useful for 
many purposes^ as, for instance, that which is more use- 
ful to life, to living well, to pleasure^ and to the perform- 
ance of beautiful actions. Hence, riches and h^th 
appear [to the vulgar] to be the greatest of things ; for 
these contain all the above-mendoned particulars. That 
also is a greater good which b more free from molesta- 
tion, and is attended with pleasure ; for in this case there' 



* A» Tbrasymachus in the Republic of Plato. 
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are more goods than one ; so that ihe good is both 

pleasure and a privation of pain. That, likewise, of two 
things is the greater good, which being added to the same, 
thing renders the whole a greater good. And those 
things which when presoit are not latent, are greater 
goods than those which are latent ; for the former tend 
to truth. Hence, to be rich will be considered as a 
greater good than to seem to be rich. That also which 
is lovely is a greater good j and which to some things, 
indeed, is lovely when possessed alone ; but to others 
when possessed in conjunction with other things. Hence, 
the punishment is not equal to deprive him of an eye 
who has but one eye;, and him that has two eyes ^ for 
the former is deprived of that which is dear to him. 
And thus we have nearly shown from what forms it is 
necessary to derive credibility in exhorting and dissuad« 
ing. 




CHAPTER Vlll. 

The greatest, however, and most powerful of all 
things, in order to the ability of persuading and coua- 
selling well, is to assume all polities, and the maimers 
and legal institutes of each, and to distinguish what is 
advantageous to them. For all men are persuaded by 
that which is advantageous ^ and that is advantageous 
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which preserves the polity. Farther still, the enuncia- 
tion of hhn who possesses the supreme power, possesses 
the principal authority. But dominion is divided accord- 
ing to polities. For as many polities as there are, so 
many forms also are there of dominion. 

There are, however, four polities, a democracy, an 

oligarchy, an aristocracy, and a monarchy ; so that the 
supreme power and that which judges, will be either a 
part or the whole of these. But a democracy, indeed, 
Js a polity in which the magistrates are distributed by 
lot. An oligarchy is a polity [in which the magistracy 
is distributed to the rich alone,] and therefore is distri- 
buted according to estates. An aristocracy is a polity in 
which magistrates are chosen according to their erudi- 
tion ; but by erudition I mean that discipline which is 
appointed by the law. For those who persevere in legal 
institutes, govern in an aristocracy. Hence, it is neces- 
my that these should appear to be the best of men*. 
Bat a monarchy is, as the name indicates, a polity in 
which one person has the supreme audiority. And of 
this polity, that which is conducted according to a cer- 
tain order is a kingdom but that which is indefinite is 
a tyranny. 

It is also requisite not to be ignorant of the end of 
each polity ; for those things are chosen [in each] which 
pertain to the end. And the end, indeed, of a demo- 
cracy is liberty ; of an oligarchy wealth ; of an arkto- 
cracy, whatever pertains to erudidon and legal institutes ; 
and of a tyranny safe-guard. 
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institutes, and things adTanta^reous which pertain to the' 

end, must be distinguished, if the choice [of the several 
politiesj is directed to this. 

Since, however, credibility is not only produced 
through a demonstrative oration, but also through that 
which is ethical (for we believe the speaker because he 
appears to be a person of a certain description, viz. if he 
appears to be worthy, or benevolent, or both these)-— 
this being the case, it is requisite that we should possess 
a luiowledge of the maimers of each of the polities. 
For it is necessary that the manners of each should bs 
most persuasive with refereflne to each. But these mam* 
ners may be obtained through the same things. For 
manners become apparent from deliberate choice ; but 
deliberate choice is rdferred to the end* What the f» 
ticulars therefore are^ to which the atteiitioQ of tboas 
who exhort should be directed, as future or present j and 
from what forms credibility about that which is advan* 
tflgeous must be derived; and farther still, conceiiifa^ 
the maimera and legal institutes cf -poKtioB.; and through 
what things and how we may abound [with arguments,] 
all these have been unfolded by us as much as is suffi- 
cient to the present purpose. For diese pasticulafB wiU 
be accurately discussed iu the Fotiticst 
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CHAPTER iX, 



AfteH these things let us speak concerning virtue and 
vice^ and the beautiful in conduct and the base ; for to 
Ibet^ thb mcentioii of tbose who praise and blame ii 
directed. For it will happen that at the same time we 
speak about these, those things also will become manifest 
bom which our moral character is formed, which is the 
atoond tfaiiig that produces credibility. For we may be 
able' to gain the credit of bemg vntuous ourselves^ and 
cause alnother person to do the same, from the same 
things. Since, however, it frequently happens that with- 
md bemg serious tffid also seriously, we praise not only 
riHtt or Gadf \mt Hao iuaidinate tUngs^ and any aniaial 
that may occur ; — this being the case, propositions also 
lespectmg these must be assumed after the same manner; 
ib that we must also speak conoembg these, so &r as is 
requisite for the sake of example* 

The beautiful in conduct, therefore, is that which 
bemg eligible of itself is laudable; or which being good 
is delightful because it is good. But if the beautiful in 
conduct is this, it is necessary that virtue should be beau- 
tiful ; for being good it is laudable. Virtue however^ 
lemdeed a power, as k appeara of imparting and pre- 
serfing good : and a power of procuring many and greai 
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beneStS) and of mpttning all diings about all. Bat tht 
]Wit8 of nrtue are, justice, fortitude, temperance, mag* 

nificence, magnanimity, liberality, mildness, prudence, 
wisdom. It is however necessary, that those virtues 
should be the greatest which are most useful to othei% 
dnce virti^ k a beneficent power. Hence, just and 
brave men are especially honoured; for fortitude is useful 
in war, and jusdce in peace. The next to these is libe* 
nKty. For the liberal freely bestow their property, and 
do not contend abont numey, of which others are so 
eminently desirous. But justice, indeed, is a virtue 
through which every one legally possesses what is his 
own ; and injustice is that through which a man pos- 
Cdsses the property of others, contrary to law. Fordtode 
18 that virtue through which men perform beautiful 
deeds in dangerous circumstances, in such a manner as 
the law commands) and those who possess this virtue are 
subservient to the law ; but dmicMty is the contrary to 
this. Temperance is a virtue through which men are 
disposed towards pleasures in such a way as the law com- 
mands J but^tempefance is the contrary. Liberality is 
tho^ beneficent use of money ; but illiberality is the con* 
trary. Magnanimity is a virtue which is effective of 
great benefits ; but pusillanimity is the contrary. Mag- 
nificence is a vtrtue effisctive of magnitude m expense i 
but pusillanimity and indecorous parsimony are the con- 
trary. Prudence is the virtue of the reasoning power, 
according to which it is possible to give good counsel 
respecting the above-mtndoned good and evil pertainfaig 
to felicity. And thus we have spoken sufficiently at pre- 
^t of virtue and vice, and the parts of them. 

a ■ * 

With respect to other things, however, it is not diffi- 
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cult to see [which among tliem are beautiful or bsKbJ 
For it i$ evident that $ucb thiqf;s M lure effcctmof viftiie 
must necessarily be beautifCil ; smce they pertain to 
virtue ; and also those things which proceed from virtue^ 
But things of this kind are the indicanions and works et 
virtue. Since, however, the iinKcationsi and such things 
tis are the works or pdsssions' of virtue, are beautiful, it 
is necessary that such things as are the works of forti- 
tude, or are indications of ir^ or are bravely accotnpUshiHl 
diould be beaudfiiL This mmst aiso be the case wkk 
just things, and ^ith works which are justly performed ; 
but not with the passions of them. For in this alone of 
the virtues, that which is jusdy done is not always beau- 
tiful; bot in being punished, it is more base to ht 
punished justly, than to be punished unjustly. And in 
a similar . maimer with respect to the other virtues. 
Those things, also of which the reward is honour are 
beautiful; and likewise those things of which honour 
more than riches is the reward. And such eligible 
things as a man performs not for his own sake. Like- 
wise Such things as are simply good, such aif what a mm. 
puribmls for his chantry. Delecting his own inteTM. 
Also things which are naturally good ; and such things 
as are good, but not to their possesc^or. For things 
whkh are good to their possessor, are performed for his 
nke [abne.] This is iikewifie the case with aiich things 
as are more present with the dead than with the living. 
For those things which are present with a man when 
liviligibave ina.gceaterdegreeasiib8i$teiicefor his sake. 

' By the p^siom iff virtue, Aristotle means the effecu resnldag 
bam die exorcise of diexii, on odiers. Thus the eHect resulting 
fiofttfaeexevciseQf joitice on aaocfaer {jcrioa, is the /fsitoa of 
justise* • • . 
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And also with such works as are perfonaed for the sake 
of oAer tiiiiigs $ for tib0f km kss-iif a stthMttnce im 
die take of ban whd performs them. This likaviaa» 

is the case with such deeds as are well performed with 
respect to others, and not with respect to him wlw 
perfoms them, and- also ivfiii tiapest » btmhctoni 
for Hiisis just. The like nkay bo said of boiefits [co» 
ferred on others ;] for they are not attended with pri- 
irate advaiitage. This is also the case with the contnif 
riestotkosethkigsof .whkh live'areashai^ Forcbqso 
vho or do, or are aI>out to coftiinit base aecioni 
are asliamed, as in the verses of Sappho when Alcoeus 
said to iier, 

Somediing I wi&b to say, but »haine prevents. . 

Sappho .replied, . 

if good snd spnghtsdiani yott deiS^tr 
And yowr tosg^fc MMdita>w no HI to ip(^ 
Your eyes mH never be miSiu'd witk ihame. 
But hetij yovL will what is jost reveaL 

This is likewise the case with things about which men 
ftdrlessly contend ; for men are affected in this manner 
about things which tend to glory. The virtues, also, 
aad the wbrk^ of things which are naturally more worthy^ 
m-beaatlfttl ; as» for instance, the ^rtues and works of 
man than those of woman. This is likewise the case 
with those things which procure more pleasure to others 
than to their possessor ; on which accotmt the just and 
justice are beautiful. It is also beautiful to take ven- 
geance on enemies rather than to be reconciled to them. 
For retribution is just j but the just is beautiful j and it is 
the province of a bme u^n sot (o be vanquished* Vic* 
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tory, likewise, and honour are among the number of 
tiMOgs beautiful ; for they are eligibly thoogh they ^mmiU 
be unattfudfd with adfMige^ end they evince the taauh 
cendency of Tirtue. Public cekbrttkms, also, oS ^ 
memory of any one are beautiful ; and the greater they 
are the auae beautiful. This is likewise the case with 
cmoMDmormiDOB of die dead; tad wkm wUtk Aim th^igi 
which are attended with faonoar* Thiiif;s too 
possess a certain excellence, and belong to one person 
alone are siore beautiful ; for they are more worthy of 
being renembefed. This is Ukswiae the cafle widi fo^ 
awriaiifl diat are unfruitful ; finr they^ane iaitm Kbenk 
Things, also, which are the peculiar property of indi- 
viduals are more beautiful ; and likewise such things as 
are indications of what is hudable among those with 
whom we inhaMt Thus for instance, in Lacedaemon it 
is beautiful to wear long hair ; for it is a sign of liberty. 
For it is not easy for hun who wears long Ittir to do any 
servile work** It is ako bcandfol not lo exetdse any 
illiberal art ; for it Is the province of a freeman not to 
live subservient to another person. 

Things also which are allied to the beautifid ate to hi 
assumed,^ as bemg the same with themt both with r^ 

spect to praise and blame ; as if, for instance, we should 
nil a cautious and animated person, timid and insidiouag 
a stupid) a good man | and one who is msensiUe in dw 

' Because his long hair would be an impedinuBt to cervik 

offices. 

^ For the pnrpQie of pnudi^ and Uaauigi we may not only use 
pKOpositioQs, in which it is shown that fomediifly if trnly beautifid 
or bssc^ but also other places which hare'dM power of cansing a 
Main mppearaoce of beantifid or hsar coadoct. 



endurance of injuries, a mild man. And after thi« 
maozier we fifaouid always proceed from thmgi which aj^ 
ccMMeqiieiit to tfatt which is besi ; ao as to oill him ^iHid 
16 wndifnlandferiousysimple^ and him who n arre^ant, 
magnificent and venerable. We may also praise those 
mko err thro^^ excess, as if they were viroiotts* Thm^ 
for i»nnnrrj m saay oall m audaciauBi a brave man^ 
and a prodigal, a Kbend man. For, they will appear to 
be so to the multitude ; and at the same time a para- 
Iqi^m mU be {nade £rpm cause. For if any one is pn^ 
jNwri to /enocmaiw dagger wfafi^ far 
jr, he win mudk more seem to be ao prepamd vbare it ia 
beautiful to encounter it. And he who is profuse to 
any casual persons, will appear to be niiii:h .more so tp 
fabfrieodaj £mt to bmffii oM mm is ike €4B€m 4tf wirim* 
k la IScewriae requisite to oanaider by whom asy om ifi 
praised ; for as Socrates said, it is not difficult to praise 
the Athenians amoog the Athenians. It is necessary^ 
faowew, to .^reak of that which is honourable amoag 
•the several oatjoiasy as of a thipg which actually exists ; 

as for instance, among the Scythians or Lacedaemonians, 
iff Xhe phiiosopheca» And in short it is requisite to refer 
jthfttn^icb ia honourable to ihe beaaitiful ia conduct; 
•eioioe it appeals to 4fprowmate 4o iu This is also th^ 

case with such things as subsist according to fitness ^ as 
M the deeds o£ a man are worthy of his s^ic^stors, an4 

joakeja ad4it{afa-to the ho^oiir idready acquired, con* 

tributes to felicity, and is beautiful. This likewise will 
(be the case, if besifies what is becoming, a man conducts 
hiavfell a mm to wbat is btfxmt and mure hea«- 
4iful ; as if being prosperous ];]^ is mdeed moderate ; bipt 
ia adversity^ h^. i» jpagjjaniiWU^i i§ bett<er .iQQse 
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adable, the more digrli6ed his situation m life becoiaM.. 
And a thing d this kind is that saying of IphiefMeSy 

ft 

SouM time ago so Tulgar was vaj trader . 
With a rough sack bn both mj shoalders bid. 

And abo diat [inscription] of Simonidesy A vomaa 
^wiiooe fiither and husbaaotd were the broChers of rfruitt.'* 

But since praise is derived from actions ; and the pe- 
culiarity of a worthy man is to act fkt>m idelMieme 
choice, we must endeavour to show that he who M% 

acts from deliberate choice. And for this purpose it is 
useful to render it apparent that a man has frequently 
dius acted* Hence, also^ casualties, and evems which 
■Tesult from fortune, must be assumed as pertahihig to 
deliberate choice. For if many and similar things are 
adduced, it appears to be an indication of virtue and 
ddiberate choice.- But praise is an -oration exbilMiiDg 
the magnitisde of virtue. It is necessary, thei^ibre, to 
evince that actions are things of this kind [viz. that they 
proceed from great virtue.] An encomium, however, 
|)ertains to deeds $ but those things which surround him 
who is praised, pertain to credibility ; such as nobility 
and education. For it is likely that a good man will be 
the offspring of good parents, and that he who is thus 
educated will be a man of this kind, lience, we oehi» 
brate those who act w«ll ; but deeds are the indioBitioM 
of habit ; since we also praise him that has not acted, if 
we believe him to be a man of this kind. The predi- 
cation, however, of beatitude and felicity, do not diier 
from each other, but the '^te not the same with pmke 
and encomium ; but as felicity comprehends virtue| so 
ibe predication of £eiiGity c^pvehend* theadt^ 
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Praise, however, and counsel have a common form. 
For those things which you may propound in giviag 
coaaself ibmt by trmpotiDg the dictioii Ml i^econt 
encotniums* Wken therefore we know - t we have 
to do, and what kind of a person a man ought to be, 
ttlia k is neoMsary adducing these as precepts to trai»> 
poae and cmxmt the diction; such for ioatanee^ aa thai 
k is not proper a man ahoutd oooeeive magmficeiitly of 
himself on account of the gifts of fortune, but on ac- 
count of those things which he possesses from hims^ 
And dm kdeed what is aaid^ will have the force of i 
prooept« But the following wtU have the force of praises 
He conceived magnificently of himself, not on account 
of the gifta fortune, but of those procured by himadif* 
Hence^ wlicn you ptaise see what it is that you propound^ 
and whm you propound, see what it ta you praise. The 
diction, however, will necessarily be opposite, when that 
wbkh impedes^ and that, which does not impede are 
tianfl|io8ed« r 

Frequently, also, many of those things may be used^ 
which have an amplifying power $ as whether a man 
Mtd alonev or firat, or with a few, or whether he were 
the principal person, in the action. For all these are 
beautiful. Praise likewise is increased from the consi- 
deiation of times and seasons. For these have nothing 
l&Bdditian to what is 6t. Tfaia is also the case with the 
CMHideratton if a man ha^ done a thing rightly ; for thia 
will be considered as a great thing, and not originating 
from fortune, b t from himself* It likewise pertains to 
praiie^ .i thoae.tfaiilga which excite men [to virtue} and 
eainetliem to.be honoured, were invented and prepared 
by him [whom we praise and upon whom the fij:st 



encomium was made. Thus, for instance, it happened to 
Hippolochus to have the first encomium, and to Har* 
feKKiki8» and to Aristogkon to iufe their fliMues placed 
Id the ferum. The like mediod abo miitt be obaoml 

in amplifying the contrary to praise. When, likewise, 
you do not find in him whom you praise an abundance 
of things wottbj of aqiphuae^ couqpeie han -vkb othen^ 
vfaicfa Isociaies did from his custtmi of wiiting decbi 
History orations. But it is requisite to compare him 
whom you praise with renowned men ^ for the oratioii 
has an ampUfyn^ power and is beautiful, if he k finml 
la be better than worthy men. Amplification, h owcj B U, 
deservedly falls upon praise ; for it consists in transcen- 
dency; and transcend^y is among the number of 
things beautiful. Hence, if you cannot cma|wpe him 
^h renowned persons, yet it is requisite to compare Urn 
with others, [that are not renowned,] ance transcen- 
dency seems to indic^e virtue. In short, of those forms 
which are common to all orations, amplification, i n dood t la 
most adapted to the demonstrative genus. For it assumes 
actions which are acknowledged, so that it only remains 

' to add to them magnitude and beauty. But ejuunples 
are most adapted to the deliberative genus, or that 
which consists in giving counsel. For >we farm a judg- 
ment by predicting future from past events. And en- 
Ibymemes are most adapted to the judicial genus. For 
the &Gt [which is the subject of judicial dien nss i on ,} 
especially receives cause and demonstraticMi, cm acoiMMt 
of its obscurity. And thus we have shown from what 
fcrms nearly all praise and blame are derived, to what 
WO ought to lo<^ m pnising and kkuamg^ and -bm^ 

what particulars encomiums and opprobriums are pDO» 
duced. For these things being kn^wn, the coiuranes to 



these are apparent ; since blame copsists from the coii« 
Cfludes £to {uraise and encomuim.3 



CHAPTER X. 



In the next place we must speak of accusation and 
defience, from how many and firom what kind [of pkceaj 
it !8 necessary syllogisms should be made. It h neoet* 
sary, therefore, to assume three things; one, indeed, 
what the particulars are, and how many in number, for 
the ^ake of which men injure others. The second ii^ 
how they are effected. And die thmi is, what kind of 
persons, and in what condition they are [whom they 
attadL.3 

When we have thertfm defmed what k is to do aa 

injury, we shall speak of what is next in order. Let 
then to do an injury be, to hurt another person volunta- 
lily contrary to law. Bat kw k either peculiar or com- 
flion. And I call dutt peediar, indeed, according td 
which when committed to writing, men act politically. 
But common law is such institutes, as though not com- 



Men also act willingly when they act knowmgly, and 

without compulsion. With respect to such things, 
therefore^ as they do willingly, ail these are not per^ 
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femed by them with dMfibcnte choice; but M mtk 

things as they perform with deliberate choice, they do 
knowingly. For no one is igaorant of thai which he 
deliberately chuses to do. The causes, however^ through 
which men deliberately cbuse to injure others, and to do 
evil contrary to law, are vice and intemperance. For if 
certain persons have depravity either in one, or in many 
things, with respect to that in which they are depraved 
they are also unjust. Thus for instance, the illiberal 
man is unjust in money ; the intemperate man in the 
pleasures of the body ^ the efleminate man in sloth ; but 
the timid man in dangers. For timid men through fear 
desert those that are in the same danger with thenselvei. 
But the ambitious man is unjust on account of honour; 
the hasty man from anger; he who assures after cox^ 
quest, from victory;, the severe man through revenge i 
the imprudent roan, because he is deceived about the just 
and the unjust ; and the impudent man, through a con- 
tempt of renown. In a similar manner with respect to 
the rest, each is unjust in that which is the subject of his 
passion. These things, however, are evident partly from 
what has been said about the virtues, and partly from 
what will be said about the passtons. 

. It now remains to show for what reason, and in wlu^ 
condition men injure others, and whom they injure. In 
the first place, theirefore, let m ^laixi.w{is^ we desire 
and what we avoid» when we end^^voitr 4o,dd ^xv^V^* 
For it is evid^ that the accim* must -considar hcnr 
many and which of those things, which all men coveting 
injure their neighbours, are present with., his lidvfjrsafy | 
and how many paid which of tfa^ things aire xiot preaeoyt 
with th^ d^endant.. AU meny'thereforef 4^^, 



partly on account of themselves, and partly not. And 
of those things which they do on account of themselTes^ 
some are performed by them from fortune, but oilieiv 
liom necessity. And of those which are perfbrmed bf 
them from necessity, some are violently, and others 
naturaliy effected ; so that all such things as men do^ 
not on account of themselves, are partly from fortuiM^ 
partly from nature^ and partly from violence* Bat eudi 
things as they perform on account of themselves, and of 
which they themselves are the causes, are partly from 
custom, and partly from appetite ( and some indeed m 
from a rational, bat others from an'irrationadl appttiie^ 
But the will, indeed, is an appetite of good in conjunction 
with reason ; for no one wishes any thing else than thai 
which he concerns to be good. But tiie matioiiai wfi 
petites are anger and desire ; so that ail soch thrags as 
men do, are necessarily performed by them from seven 
causes, viz. from fortune, force, nature, custom, reason^ 
anger and desire. The division, however, of actfena 
according to ages, or habits, or certain other things, is 
superfluous. For if it happens that young men are cho- 
leric, or prone to indulge desire, they do not pecfesm 
things of this kind on accoant ci their javenile age, bm 
on accoant of anger and de«re. Nor yet on account of 
riches and poverty ; but it happens to the poor indeed, 
to covet riches on account q£ their indigence | and to the 
ftch to desfae pieasures that are not necessary, thnntgPi 
the power wldch they have of gratifying their demi* 
These, however, do not act on account of riches and 
poverty, but on account of desire. In a simikr manntr^ 
also, the {ust and- the unjust, and othevs who are said.ta 
aet according to habits, dd all things from these g»m» 
For they act,^ either from reason, £Dom passiont Btt| 
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•onie, iadced, act from msnnefB snd ifotAy affections ; 
and others from the contraries to these. It happens^ 
however, that things of this kind are coi^equent to sttch 
like habitBy and aacfa and soch to otbm For buam* 
dfartely, perhaps, worthy opimons and desires concerning 
pleasures, are consequent to the temperate man, on 
accottot of his temperance ; but the contraries to these 
mre coneequait to the intenperale nun. Ifcace, dtfi* 
siotts of this kind must be omitted ; but it must be con8i<* 
dered what [desires or opinionsj are usually consequent 
[to certain conditions.] For whether a man be white o« 
bhck« or great or little^ nothing folbwa of things of this 
kind. But it is of consequence, whether he is young or 
ddy just or unjust. And in short, such accidents as 
onse a difference in the manners of nMn» are of conse* 
^iieoce [as to the diiierenoe of tbsir dewres.] Thus, for 
instance, it makes a distinction, whether a man be rich or 
poor, fortunate or unfortunate. We shall, however^ 
^eakof these things hereafter. 

But now let us speak of the rest. Those things then 
proceed from fortune of which the cause is indefinite, 
awi which ace not produced for the sake of any thing; 
and whidi have neither a perpetual, nor a frequent, nor 
an orderly subsistence. This, however, is evident from 
the definition of fortune. But those things are produced 
hf nature, of which the cause is in tbemseives and b 
ofdsrly. For they happen after the same mannei^ either 
always, or for the most part. For with respect to pre- 
ternatural things, it is not necessary to consider accu- 
imAj whether they are prodncied horn a certnn nBXme» 
or find some other cause; FcMtune, also, may seem to 
be. the cause of such like things. But those things are 



titott d bjr ferae, wfaich «e done bf tfe agents tha»* 

selves contrary to their desire or reason. Those things 
are ejected by custom, which are done in consequt:iice 
ef having been ire^iiently done. And those thio^ am 
effected tfarcmgh reasoning, which are done with a view 
to advantage, as ranking among the above-mentioned 
goods, or a& being an end, or as referring to the end, 
when they are performed on account of utility. For the 
intemperate, also, perform some things that are advaii» 
tageous, yet not because they are advantageous, but for 
the sake of pleasure. And some men through anger 
and rage perform things which pertam to revenge. 
Revenge, however, and puni^ment differ. For punish- 
ment is inflicted for the sake of him that suffers ; but 
revenge is for the sake of the agent, that he may satisfy 
l^his desire of vengeance.J In what we shall hereafter 
say, therefore, about the pasaons, it will be evident what 
the objects are with which anger is conversant. Such 
thingSy however, as appear to be pleasant are performed 
on MCOttiK of desfac^ But both that m^iich is done from 
use, and'that whkb is done from custom, are delightfid. 
For many things which are not naturally pleasant, when 
rendered familiar through custom, are done with delight. 
Henceb in short, all such things as men do on accoonl of 
themselves, m Mner good, or apparently good, are 
either pleasing,^ apparently pleasing. 

« 

Since, however, such tUags as men perform on ae^ 
count of themselres, they perform willingly, but such 
things as they do not perform on account of themselves, 
ttre done by them not wilU^gly i — hence, all such things 
«»they p^rm williiqsly, will ekfaer be gbod w appa^ 
raidygood, will either be pleasant or apparently plea- 
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mn. Itor I crMMUff the iibgratiott frcwn e?ik, or from 

apparent evils, or the assumption of a less instead of 
a greater evil, in the number of good things. For in a 
wtam retpect these are eligUile. And in a amUar mash 
mer the hbention firom things painful, or apparently 
painful, or the assumption of less instead of more paia- 
&il things^ rank, among things, which are pleasant. 
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We must assume, therefore, how many and what 
dirags are useful and pleasant. Coticemiag what Is 
ufefaly therefore^ or fadraaiageoiis, ^e have . ahrc^idy 

spoken in tlie discussion of things pertaining to counseL ' 

Let us> there£orei now speak of what ia deiightfuL 
But h b requisite to thmk that [rbelorkal] dafinitioim 

arc sufficient, if, about the object which they define, they 
are neither obscure, nor inaccurate. Let it therefore be 
supposed by us, that pleaeiM is a certaia^«otion of the 
soiil, and a sudden and seiis9>le dispoeitioii of the soul ui 
a state conformable to nature ; but that pain is the con« 
trary. Hence, if pleasure is a thing of this kind, it i^ 
mdent that the pleasant ia that which is effeabe of th() 
aboveMBdoned diaposkkm. Bqt that wbidi is cm^ 
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irupdre, ox i& effiecdve of a contrary dispositkm, is 

■ 

* 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that it is pleasant to 
accede to that which is according to nature, as being that 
tpbicfa has a frieqiieMey of suboamee^ and eyriyMy 
^fAma ihose tlniigs which fake place aceovding to mtam^ 
have assumed their own nature. Those things also art 
pleasant which are done from custom. For that to 
Which we are aociistxKiied becomes nowas k were nstto^ 
nl ; «nce custom is somedung shmfar to notm* Fdr 
fhat which is freq^iently is near to that which is always 
doQCb But nature pertains to that which always, and 
MIftom so dMit which fireqventiy takes pboe. That likcii> 
mte is pleasant which is not Tioknt; :for violenoe is pve^ 
tematural. Hence, also, necessides are painful \ and it 
isYightly said, 

"^rnhX is P^ccMBxy work* 

Sedulity, likewise, study, and strenuous endeavour are 
famful; (for these things are necessary and violm) 
unless we are aceostomed to them. But thus- custom 
«i»dei« them pleasam. And the contraries to these are 
pleasant. Hence, indolence, cessation from labour, free- 
dom from care, mrth, recreation and sleep, are in the 
number of pleasant things. For no one of them is 
atteadsd vrilb aeotsskf • * Every thing likewise which we 
desire is pleasant. For desire is tlw appetite of tJiat 
which is pleasant. Of desires, howeyer^ some are irra- 
tional 'f but others are attended with reason. But I call 
those irrational through which we do not desire things 
because we are rationally of opinion that they are proper 
ArisL VOL. 1. s 
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to be inherent in us naturally, as are those which exist 
through the body; such for instance as the desire of 
l^oif thirBt and luniger ^ and a)ao the deaue of eyiery 
idndoffbod. Thk is Ukewiia di^ caae wkh (he dema 
of gustable substances, of venereal pleasures, and in short 
of tangible objects, and of what pertains to the smell of 
fiigiaini i| to the hearhig and the aight. Blit.tfae de«M 
at tcndtd wkh reason, are auch as are ihe'reMdt of per* 
suasion. For men desire to behold and possess m^y 
things from report and persuasion. Since^ however, the 
hong ddif^itod eoadsts in theaentiUe perie^iida of s 
bertain passion ; but the phantasy or imagination is a otf^ 
tain debile sense ; and both to him who remembers and 
him who hopes, a certain imagination is consequent 
of that Which he remoBben at hopes i£ tfab he the 
case, it is evident that pleasures are present with those 
that have strong memories and hopes, since sensible per- 
ception is also present with them. Hence, it is necessary 
that all pleasant' things must either consist in the sensiUe 
perception of what is present, or in the rememWance of 
what is past, or in the hope of what is future. For pre- 
sent tilings are the objects of sensible perception, but 
past tilings are remembered, and future tf^ts are iht 
subjects of hope. Things, therefore, which arc pre? 
served in the memory are pleasant, not only such as were 
then delightful when they were present, but iBome also 
ivhich were then not del^htful, if afterwards tiiey are 
attended with the beautiful and the good. Whence, 
also, it is said [by Euripides,] 

• • • • 

■ 

Tis plcaissuit iwhen itx>iii dsngcr tnB$ 
To neolkct past laiidry. 
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And also [by Eumseus in the Odyssey, Book 

For he who much has suffered, much will know, 
And pleas'd remembrance builds delight in woe. 

But the cause of this is, that it is also delightful not 
to be in poasessioa of eviL With respect however lo' 
socii tilings as prxtain to hope^ those which -whea ptei- 
scttt appear greatly to delight or benefit, or [at leak] 
benefit without pain ; and in short, such things as afford 
delight when present, — of these the hope and the je- 
nembrance are for the most* part delectable* Hence, 
also, it is pleasant to be coraged as Homer [in Iliad, 
18.2 anger : 

Far sweeter to the soul than honey to the. taste. * 

• Fof no one is enraged with a circumstance which it 
appears impossible to revenge ; nor are men at all en- 
raged, or they al« dirajged in a less degree, with, those 
diat are far supencnr to them in power. A certain plea^ 
sure, likewise, is consequent to most desires. For men 
rejoice with a certain pleasure, either from remembering 
what they have obtsdned, or from the hope of what they 
may obtain, 'fhos for instance, those that in fevers are 
afflicted with thirst, are delighted with remembering how 
they have drank, and with the hope that they shall again 
drink. Those also who are in lovie^ are always delighted 
widi some drcumstance pertaining to the beloved ofajecf, 
when they converse, or write, and in short, in all their 
actions. For in every thing of this kind, by recollection 
they 6ncy that they have a sensible percepdon as it wifw 
of the object ol their bre. • The b^inning itself, like- 
wise, of love is produced in all persons, when they ar© 
not only delighted with the beloved objecf when present 
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also, when they are afflicted from the absence of the ob- 
ject of their love, a certain pleasure is ingenerated in their 
grief and lameiitatioiL For the pain which thej feel 
amesfffoifi the Moved object not being pie$Mt|. but 
the pleasure from the remembrance and perception in a 
certain respect of this ol^ect^ and of what he did» and 
kind of m penoa he wis* Heoce, aUt^ tkir pM- 
dkys [of Acfaffies m Uiad, 23.] 

^ Than having said, he raii'd its et'ty one, ^ 
Aa icdeat wiib hit tonem* to besKWh 

Revenge likewise is pleasant. For that of which the 
frustration is pamful, the obtaining is pleasant. But those 
whp am. enni^j are paiosd ia a transcendent 4i«|gjm» 
jf..dieff .cayanot take, revenge $ but they aie delighted witb- 
the hope of vengeance. To conquer also is pleasant, not 
only to those who are lovers of victory, but to all men. 
For there is an imaginadoa of transcendency [ja. vao^^ 
VlMu4lg»3 ^ wbicii .all mm ppsssss tbm cj^e, eiduf 
QMHTe or less ardently. Since, however, it is pleasant to 
conquer, those sports, also, must be delightful which re- 
Ij^to war, to playing om the pip^i^and to verbal con* 
Mia; foriathfseTiaary: ififr^ii^ Thisi 
ill Ukeiwke the eaie with the gsunes of dice, tennice, 
tabks, &c. and in a similar manner with serious games. 
For some of. thes^ Income pjeasaut from custoo^ j hot 
edieca aos ifBimi9di«ltety ptettanti such £pr i^stapee a*^ 
inmy kiad of hunting. For where' there is contention, 
there also there is victory. . H^nce,. .the pleading of 
eamssa ai¥i. cM«MQua di^p^os aie..pleafapii to tiko^^ 
that aw;acctf< tqwH i. t<tr W we abte to eng^gci.iaiAeiiit. 
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lIofioiir« Ukewbe^ and reputation; ai^ among nuitibef 
of things most pleasaiir» became every one tmagines tAat 
he is a man of this kind, and that he is a worthy person ; 
and more so when others assert this of him, whom he 
considers as persons of veradty. Such are neighbours 
taAer i!ian those that live at a distance ; friends, acqtkaint- 
ance, and fellow citizens, rather than foreigners ; such 
as are now in being, rather than such as are yet to be 
bom ; the prudent rather tban the imprudent ; and th^ 
many rather than the few. For it is more likely that 
the above-mentioned persons should speak the truth, 
Chan those of a contrary description. For with respect 
t6 such things as a man much despises, as children 
wild beasts, no one pays any attention to the honour 
or opinion of these, for the sake of the opinion itself J 
but if he does it, it is for the sake of something else. 

A friend, likewise, is among the number of delightful 

things ; for friendly love is delectable ; since no one is 
a lover of wine who is not pleased with wine. Tp be 
beloved, also, is delightful. For thi^ causes the pei^dilk 
beloved to ito^gii!e that he is a good man, which is de- 
sired by all men that are endued with sense. But to be 
beloved is for a. man to be dear to another person, him- 
self on account <^f himself. To be admired also b'f 
others is pleasant, on account of being honoured, [as the 
consequence of being admired.] To be flattered, like- 
wise, and the flatterer himself are pleasant ^ for a flatterer 
Is an apparent admirer, and an apparent friend. To do 
the same things frequently, Kk'ewi^e, is delighti^l ; fdr 
what is customary is pleasing. Change also is pleasing ; 
for it is pleasant to return to a natuial condition which 
b effBded bf m u in k m* Far to remain always in Ae 
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same state^ too much increases habit [and produces 
satiety Whence it is said [hy f ujipides in his Or^tes,J 

Sweet is the cbai^ of all tbii^ft. 

For on this account things whicli are performed through 
jiuervals of time are pleasant i and the sight of our ac- 
qiiaintanpe is pleasing after some time has elapsed. For 
this is a mutation from the present time ; and likewise 
that is rare which takes place through an interval of time. 
To learn, also, and to admire are for the most part dep 
lectable. For in admiration there is a desire of leamiiMr 
[something ;] so that what is admirable is the object of 
desire. But in learning there is a transition into a condition 
pccording^o nature.' To benefit, likewise, and to be 
benefited are aoiong the number of things delectable* 
For to be benefited is to obtain the objects of desire ; but 
to benefit is to possess and transcend, both which are de- 
sirable. Because, howiever, it is pleasant to have jthe 
power of benefiting^ hence, men ^ delighted in cor- 
recting the miscarriages o( their neighbours, dSid in cocQ« 
pleting what is deficient. Since, also, to learn and to 
^mire are delectable, those things must necessarily be 
pleasant which consist in imitatioi^, such as paintin|^ 
jBCulpture and poetry ; and whatever is well imitated, 
though that of which it is the imitation should not be 
pleasing. For in this case, we are not delighted with 
the imitadpn, but with the reasoning by which we know 
what that b which is imitated % so that it happens that 
we learn something. A variety likewise of unexpected 
accidents, and narrow escapes from dangers, are delect- 

' Because by leammg we pass from ignorance to knowledge, 
vbich is a natural transition to suck a, reasonable being as man. . 
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able; for aU- these are adminMeb And because tbat 
' '«sUdikaccoi^gto]iatorets)^leamt,batthm 

are allied are naturally conjoined with each other, hence 
aU things that are allied and similar^ are for die most 
part delightful ; as man with man, hcnve with horae^ aad 
the young with the young. Hence, also, the prcyfittb 
sameness of age is delighted with sameness of age ; and^ 
always like to like ; and, beast knows beast ; and, al* 
Wttfitiie klackbird to the blackbird, znd others of- the 
like kmd. 8in<^ howerer, that which is similar mi 
allied to any thing is delightful to it, but every man is 
especially thus affected towards himself, it necessarily fol- 
lows that all men are lovers of themselves more or less ; 
for such things [as nmilitude and alliance] are especblly 
present with a man towards himself. But because all 
men are lovers of themselves, hence, those things which 
are their own, must necessarily be delightful to all men ; 
such as thdr works, and their orations. Hence, for the 
most part they love their flatterers, and those that love 
them ; they are ambitious, and love their children ; for 
cMldren are thdr own works. It is likewise pleasant to 
give completion to things which are deficient ; for it now 
becomes our own work. And because it is most plea- 
sant to govern, it is likewise delightful to seem to be wise. 
For to be wise is a thing of a ruHng nature. But wisdom 
is the science of many and admirable things. Farther 
«till, since men are for the most part ambitious, it neces- 
sarily follows that they are delighted to rule over and 
teprove tii^ neighbomrs. It is likewise ddectable to a 
man to be conversant with that in which he diinks he 
particularly excels ; as Euripides also says, " To this 
he es^erly applies himself, bestowing the greatest part of 
every day upon itf in ordor that he may even surpass 
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himself." In like maimer, because all recreation and re- 
laxaltion is f^easaot, aad laughter also is among the nvme 
hm «f fbmffi that aie ddaccaU^ it neoefsurilf foUom 
dial: indiciiknM thngt ue pfeamtr m wdl ndicuioM 
men, as ridiculous speeches and works. Ridiculous 
^mgjBf however» are separately discussed by us in tht 
ttnarir OB Pdeliy. And thus much eonceraing rhungi 
irtiidi «re delectd^ Bat things which ane podnfal nW 
be manifest from the contraries to these. Such, there- 
feore, are the particulacs for the aake of which mm act 
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. Let uft isow connder what tb« imiUm i^iif Mt 
that do aa injury, and who thdae ^ ^hcm they injwrew 

They are, therefore, then indeed [prepared to do an 
•i9iury J "when they fancy the thing ia possible to be dwe^ 
a^d it is possible to be by them, wbedieff they on 
flo it latently, or so atf not to soffnf pomhuieiit though 
it should not be done latently ; or when they think that 
they may suffer pumshmept, iiideed, but that the lose 
w^ikhithey shall sustain bf it,, wiU bf km than the giifi 
yfbkb will accrue to thenselt^, or to AiM|e «m liif 
ol>jecrts of their .^e.. 
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With wpect thereforci ta wh^at ^ppms-possible to ba 
eflfatted, and «bat noC, iMb viU be afterwai|)dB explained^ 
for these things are common to all the parts of rhetoric. 
Those meob however, fancy themselves especially able 
to -do w v^uTj with io^mtyy who ax^ «|ble both tQ 
spesik ant acf» and who are dulkd in a miihitiMk of 
[forensic] contests. Those, also, fancy they can escape 
with impunity who have a gre^t auqiber of friends, and 
especaatly* indeedt H ihey 'mgm IfaMMcfves to bt 
powerful in wiiat we haiFe qMptkaed i «r if they aire not, 
if their friends, or assistants, or accomplices are persons 
of this description* For through these they qiay be able 
19 e&ct. th^ purl»oe« UteaMy* 9nd wyboiK sufferiof 
pumbBieiK. Thie will also be th^ case, if they we tht 
friends of those that are injured, or of the judges. For 
£ciQQids are c^ar^les^ of injuries, and are reconciled before 
|Hro6ecution» 7fa^ judges, alao^ are willing to graiify 
tlleir fmndss and either entirely acqvit cheai» cnt iaBkt $ 
small punishment* But those are adapted to be con- 
ce^edj who have ^ disposition contrary to ^le alleged 
i:riM8 } aa for iafita^cet n feeble man» when monmd ^ 
atrikmg another, and a poor and deformed oiaa when te^ 
cused of adultery. This is also the case if the crime is com- 
mitted very openly, and in the eyes of all men, because ift 
dmtiioonewottldtbiiikittobetnie. Oriftbecrimeiape 
^ gre9t» and fl0 meiiy, aa not to have been oonunititf 
by any one person before. For men are not aware of 
9uch injuries ; since all men ahuu those that are accus- 
DWed to act ill^ in the same mMtner as they thm 
diilMf ) bnt iBKxine 9Void» lii«i tkit his not yet been 
aflicted with disease. Those, likewise, think they shall 
be conceatedf whp tt^ure those who J^ave none, or those 
wh^iaytt inti^g i ft c n M Iti fior \t they «jiiit tho fomer 
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diqr ^BKj they ^lall be concealed, because they are not 
suspected ; but if they ii^re the ktter, tfiat they shall 

be concealed, because it seems incredible that they would 
attack those who are aware of them, and because they 
might urge hi dicir defence, that they did not make the 
attempt [because they yffere certain they shouM find re*' 
sistance.] The like may be said of those who are pro- 
vided with the means of concealment, or of some place, 
or mode of escape trhich is at hand ; and also of -sudif 
irho if they caiknot conceal ^emselves, can put off tht 
cause by delay of justice, or by corrupting the judges. 
This too may be said of those who, if they are amerced, 
delay or buy off the payinent, or -wllo through poverty 
have nothing to lose. And of those whose gains are 
apparent, or great, or near ; but their punishments either 
small, or unapparent, or at a distance. Likewise where 
tike punidmient is not equal to die profit, as appeais to 
be the case- in a tyranny. And also with those that gain 
by the injury, but are only disgraced by the punishment. 
And also with those to whom the contrary happens, that 
die mjories f»ocure them a certain praise, as if it should 
happen, as it did to Zeno, that a man in avenging an 
injury, at the same time revenges an injury done to his 
father or mother ; but the punishments are either a fine 
or banishment, or somet&ig of this kmd. For both 
these do an injury, whether it be done thi» way or Aatf 
though they are not the same persons, but contrary in 
their manners. Those, likewise, [are audacioiis in com« 
miedng^injuries,3 who have frequently either been dsa^ 
cealed, or not been pumshed« This b Mkewlse the esse 
with those who have frequently failed in their attempts ; 
for in things of this kind, in the same manner as in war- 
liks coocem^ there are some "wfaoare atiU prepared to 
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renew the fight. And also with tho$e to whom the 
delightful 18 immediately present, but the painful follows 

afterwards ; or gain is immediate, but punishment pos- 
terior. For the intemperate are persons of this descrip- 
tion ; but there is intemperance with respect to all such 
thmgs as are the objects of • desire. Those, likewise^ 
[[confidently do an injury] to whom on the contrary the 
painful is immediately present, or punishment, but the 
deligNful and tl|e advantageous ave present, afterv^ards 
and Utter*. * For the -comment, and those who are' move 
prudent, pursue things of this kind. This is also the 
caae with ,those who may seem to have acted from for} 
tone or.neceasitf*. from aatuve^ or horn custom ; and in 
short, wild have erred, but have not done any injury.* 
The like too may be said of those who have been able to 
obtain an equitable decision ; and of such as are in waxtfj 
3ttt men ate in want in a twofold reject ; eitber as being 
in want of. necessaries,' aa is the case with the poor; or 
as being in want of superfluities, as is the case with the 
rich. Those also [[are prone to do injuries] who . are 
leoowiled, and also those wlio' are veo^in£uiious. Thd 
former, indeed, because it will not be supposisd thai 
they have done an injury ; and the latter because they 
will not become at all more infamous [by doing the 
iajmy.] .Under these drcumstances, dMnE«&re, tbef 
•awtlanpt [to aet unjustly.] 
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M«K, therefore, ii^ure those who possess things of 
whkh they are in want* whether tbey pertain to the ne* 
oenaries, or to the superfluities of life, or the enjoyment 

[of pleasures.] They also injure those that live at a dis- 
tance, and those that live near them ; for the phrnder of 
dK latter it rapid, and the pumshineiit atteAcKiig the 
jury done to the ftmt&t is sfew ; as was the case with 
those who plundered the Carthaginians. Men likevdse 
injure the unwary, and those who are not on their guards 
but are credulous; for it is eny to deceiTe all thescb 
• Tliey also injure the indolent ; for it is die pmvince of a 
diligent man to avenge the injuries he has received. And 
likewise the bashful ; for these do not contend about 
gutL They also injure those who have been injured by 
mny, and who do not avenge the injuries tKey have w 
ceived, as being according to the proverb the Mysian 
prey. Likewise those whom they have never, and those 
whom they have frequently itajured* For both, thetpe 
are incautious ; the former, indeed, as having never been 
injured, and the latter because they expect to be injured 
no more. Also those who are or may easily be scanda^ 
lised ; for persons of this descripdon, neither deliberately 
chuse [to avenge an injury] being afraid of the judges, 
nor are able to persuade [others that they have been in- 
jured ^3 among the number of which are those who are 
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hated and injured. Likewise, men injure those against 
whom diesre b a pretext, either because they themselTes, 
or theic moanon^ or iitiettdsy acted iH, co* would 
hare acted ill, eitfaer to thenmWes^ or to tlieir aoftcestm^ 
or to those that are under their protection. For, as the 
proverb says, Depraxdfy oali^ wants a pretence. Men^ 
alto» injure both their eiuiiues attd frieMfe ; for to injtire 
the one is easy, and the othei' f^tasant^ I^ewise these 
who are without friends, and who are not skilful in speaking 
or acting. For these either do not endeavour to revenge 
theinjury they hove Mceiteiif or they become reconciled, 
or they finally effect nothing. Also those who derive* 
no advantage in waiting for judgment and recompence, 
such as foreigners and handicraft tradesmen ; for these 
ate satisfied with a small recompeoce for the injurieB thej 
may have received, and such men easily cease from pro- 
secution. Men likewise injure those who have already done 
many injuries to others, or who have done such injuries- 
as tbef now sufier. For \t seeoiB to be seimeehing neer- 
td die not doieg an' hijury, when any one suffers such aft* 
injury, as he is accustomed to do to others. I say, for^ 
instance, m if a man sbould- chastise him who acted mso*^' 
leaily .towardfl oilitrSb . iSiey a^ injure those who have 
adted ill, or who have wished to do so, or have this wish 
at present, or intend to do an injury hereafter. For it is 
attended both with the pleasaat and the beautiful ; . and* 
this appears to be near to not acting unjustly « Men fikcM 
wise injure those, in injuring whom they gratify their' 
friends, or those whom they admire, or love, or their' 
masters,, or in shore those with whom they live, mi' 
from whom, diey expect to obtafai some good. Also 
those whom they have falsely accused, and their friend- 
ship with whom is dissolved* Forthkigs of this kind 
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appear to near to' the <lomg no Injury, at Iris tlie case 
between Calippus and Dion. They likewise injure those 
nfbo ufik«s they were injured by them» would be op 
pressed by Qtbera^ as if with .these there was no longer 
any place for consaltatioa ; as Anesideniiis w reported to 
have written to Gelo, when Calabria would have been 
depopulated by bim, that he had anticipated him, as if . 
he intended to haye done the. same. tfaii^ himself. Abo 
those, to whom if they have injured them diey may do 
many things justly by way of satisfaction ; as Jason of 
Thessaly said» it is necessary to act unjustly in some 
things^ in order that .we may be. able to do. many just 
things. 

* t t 

Men likewise aet uoju^y in thtee things, in which all : 
or many persons are accustomed to act injuriously; for* 
they fancy they shall obtain pardon for thus acting,. 
Also in those thing3 which can easily be concealed. But 
things of this kind are such as are easily consumedy such*, 
as esculent sub^ances; or which are easily , dianged, 
either in tbeir figure, or colour, or temperament; or- 
which may easily be concealed in many places. But 
things of this kiQd are such as ane portable, and 
which may be concealed in small places;, and iwhich. 
also resemble many things which he that did the 
injury possessed before. Men likewise commit injuries 
in. those things which those who are injured are ashamed 
to disclose ; such as insolent and indecent behariour to^* 
wards the wife of a man, or towards hims^, or his chil- 
dren. They also injure others in those things, which 
show the prosecutor to be a contentious person; but 
tbbigs of this kind are such afi at« oiF «kiaU ^onsequeiice, 
aiid for which pardon is granted* And thus we hare 
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nearly shown how men are capacitated whea they do an 
injury, in what things they act unjustly, what kind of 
men thej injure, and on what account. 
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Let us now distinguish between all unjust and just 
deeds first beginning from hence. Just and unjust deed^ 
therefore, are diyided with reference to two laws, and 
with reference to the persons to whom they relate in two 
ways. 

Mi ' 

But I call law either proper 6r cdmmon« And the 
proper, indeed, is that which the several [cities and na- 
tifW} have established attioog themselves. And of this 
law, <Hie part is not written, but the other part i$ i^iSitlett, 
But common law is that which is according to nature. 
For there is something which is just, and something 
which is unjust.iaconuncm naturally? and which all 
pitiphetically pronounce to be so, though thejr ^ve no 
communion nor compact with each other. ' And this the 
Antigone of Sophocles appears to intimate, when she 
as$erts that it is just ^o bury Polynices, though forbidden 
to 40 so^ [by Qrew the lung,] because tUs is naturally 
just: . 
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■ I.. » iwmM^l^iw^imk^ 

A nwntal's law of power <nr ttteogth 8u£cient» 

To abrogate th' nnwritttn law divine^ ■ . 

Immutabley eternal, not like these. 

Of restorday, but made ere time began. 

And as Empedocles says with respect to not slaying 
that which is animated. For this is not indeed just to 
some persons, but not just to others, 

Bnt a fixed law in all men's breasts, where'er 
Heaven's light immense shines thro' wide-ruling air. 

And this is also confirmed by Alddamas ia his Messeniac 
oration. 

The persons, however, to whom the just and the un- 
just aire referred, are distingnished in a twoibid respect. 
For what onght and what ought not to be dcmebtsAer 
referred to the community, or to one individual of the 
community. Hence, also, with respect to unjust and just 
dteds, h is possible to act justly and unjuady in two ways ; 
tw. towards (me definite pcffton, or toirairds diecottimu- 
nity. For he who commits adultery, or strikes a man, 
injures some definite person ; but he who does not fight 
|lfor Ids cotmtry,3 iojoi^s tlie ocwttinatty. 

• 

Since, therefore, all unjust deeds receive a twofold 
Afibion, and some have a referee to the community, 
tet otiiers to different prhrale pei^ons, ftfter^epea^ 
^at k is tobe ft^ored^ we sMl ekpkda tile i«st. T^bt 
injured, therefore, is to suffer unjustly, by those who aet 
▼oluntariy $ for we have before defined the injurii)|; 
tnolher person to b6 a voluntary deed* Since» hdiKevii;, 
he who is injured is necessarily hurt, and is hurt U&MI- 
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lingly ; what hurts are, indeed, is evident from what has 
been biefore said. For good and evil have been already 
€88entrally distinguished ; and voluntary deeda are auch 
as men perform knowingly. Hence it is necessary that 
ail crimes should either be committed against the com* 
munity, or against an individual, and this either by one 
who is ignorant, or by one who is unwilling, or by one 
who acts willingly and knowingly. 

And of these crimes, some are the result of delibenne 
choice, but others are the effect of passion. Concerning 

the crimes therefore which are produced from anger, we 
shall speak when we discuss the passions. And we have 
already shown what are the objects of deliberate choice, 
and how men are disposed with respect to them. 

Since, however, frequently men who confess that they 
have done a thing of which they are accused, either deny 
the name by which the accuser calls the deed, .and in- 
scribes the accusation, or deny the thing which is mg* 
nified by the inscription ; as for instance, that the thing 
was taken, indeed, but not stolen ; and that such a one 
gave the first blow, but did not act insolently ; and aasobi 
dated with the woman, indeed, but dki not commit 
adultery with her ; or that he committed a theft, but not 
sacrilege ; (for he took nothing consecrated to divinity) 
(»*that he broke up land, but not belonging to the pulv 
lie ( or that he discoursed with the enemy, but did not 
betray his country ; on these account^, it will be requi- 
site to define what theft, insolent conduct, and adultery 
are, in order that if we wish to show these offences were 
oomnitted car not, we may be able to declare what is 
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just. Every thing, however, of this kind pertains to the 
quMtioa whether the thiog is unjust and wicked, or is 
Boe uDfut I for depiafky and acdog m^utdj connst ia 
ddB>erale choicer But appelhliofit of thk kind preng- 
nify deliberate choice ; as for instance, insolent conduct 
and theft. For it does not follow that he who strikes 
a&other acts entirely insolently towards turn, Init tken 
only if he strikes him for die sake of insnltiii^ him, as 
for instance, with a view to disgrace him, or to please • 
l^fWMwlf. . Nor does it entirely follow that if a man re- 
ceives any thing latently, that he has stolen it ; hut if he 
ttktB it away with a tiew to the detriment of him from 
whom he takes it, and of his own advantage. The like 
also takes place in other things, in the same manner as 
in these. 

Since, however, there are two spedes oiF just and un- 
just things ; for some indeed are written, but others are 
not committed to writings of those indeed which are 
proclaimed by the laws we have already spoken. 

But of those which are not committed to writing there 
are two species. And of these, some indeed consist in 
' the excess of virtue and vice^ in which are disgrace and 
praise, ignominy and honour and gifts ; such for mstance, 
as to be grateful to a benefactor, to benefit him who 
benefits, to be ready to give assistance to friends, and 
odier things of the like kind* 

But others are a supplement to the proper and written 
law. For the equitable appears to be just ; and the 
efuitriile iathat which is jus^ besides what is enjoined 
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ia tfae- witeteii law. This, howew, bi^jpens ponty agpynt 
the wiU» and partly with the will the legislatofs.. 

Against their will, indeed, when [the crime] is latent. 
JBttt with their will when they are unable to deiiae the 
thmg ^ and it is necessary, indeed^ to assert uoivereaUy 
that the thiiif does not thosr subpist always, but for the 
most part. Legislators also omit certain things willingly, 
which it is not easy to determine on accouio^ of their 
infinity; as for instance, [when they ordain a punish* 
ment] for striking a man widi iron, they omit Co deter* 
mine the quantity and the quality of the iron. For life 
would not be sufficient to enumerate things of this kind^ 
Ii^ therefore, any thing is indefinite ; but it is requisite to 
make a law concerning it, the legisbtor most necessanly 
promulgate the law simply. Hence, if a roan having a 
ring on his finger lifts up his hand against, or strikes 
another person, according to the written law, indeed, he 
ie guilfy, and acts uqustly j but in reality, he does not 
act unjustly [by striking him with his ring;] and this is 
the equitable. If then what we have said be equity, it is 
evident what kind of things are equitable and not equi* 
tables and also what kind of mm are not equitable. For 
diose things are equitable in which it is necessary to 
grant pardon. It is likewise equitable not to estimate 
errors and injuries as deserving equal punishment, nor 
errors and misfortunes. But misfortunes are such things 
as happen contrary to expectation, and not from depra- 
vity. Errors are such things as do not happen contrary 
to expectation, and are not from depravity ; but injuries 
are such things as are not effected contrary. to expec- 
tation, but proceed from depravity. For what proceeds 
from desirCy^ emanates from depravity. It is likewise 

' Whm the ^ote tool is considered ai divided inte rn^ 
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equitable to pardon human [frailties.] Also not to 
cfoect our attentkm to the law, but the legislator* 
And not to look to the action, but to the deliberate in- 
tention of him who did it. Nor to a part of a thing but 
the whole. Nor to consider what kind of a person a 
man is now, but what he always was, or for die most 
part It is also the province of an equitable man rather 
to remember the good than the evil which he has re- 
ceived from another ; and to be more mindful of the 
good which he has received, than of die good which he 
has done. Also to endure the being injured, patiently ; 
and to be more willing that a controversy should be 
decided by words than by deeds. He is likewise more 
desffous that a thing should be decided by arbitration 
than 'by the suffrages of judges. For an arbitrator looks 
to the equitable ; but a judge looks to the law. And 
recourse is had to an arbitrator for the sake of this, viz. 
that the equitable may prevaiL And thus much con- 
cerning the equitable. 

and desirt, the last of these parts is that irrational appetite which is 
solely directed to external objects, and to the gratification arising 
from the possession of them ^ just as anger is an appttite directed 
lo the ayengement of iacidenul molestations. 
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Thoss injuries, however, are greater which proceed 
fipom greater injustice. Hence, also, [sometimes] the 
least injuries are attended with the greatest [injustice. 
Thus for instance, Callistratus accused Melanopus for 
having defrauded the builders of the temple of three 
sacred vessels of an inconsiderable value. But the con- 
trary takes place in justice. These, however, are the 
greatest injuries, because they transcend in power. For 
he who stole these three sacred , vessels, would have 
committed any other unjust act. Sometimes, therefore^ 
the injury is thus greater ; but sometimes it is judged 
[to be greater] from the harm that ensues. That injury 
also is considered as greater, to which no punishment is 
equal, but every punishment is less than it deserves* 
And likewise that for which there is no remedy ; because 
it is difficult and impossible to apply such a remedy. 
Also that for which the sufferer can obtain no lecom- 
pence ; for the evil is incurable ; since justice and punidl- 
ment are the remedies [of injuries.] Likewise, if the 

' Sometiines injuries, though they are the least, because they are 
conversant with the smallest things, are seen to proceed from 
greatfst habit of iajnacice, and on this account they are the gicst* 
est. 
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sufferer and he who is injured, cannot endure the atten- 
dant ignominy ; for in this case he who did the injury 
deserves to be punished in a still greater degree. Thus 
Sophocles when pleading for Euctemon, because he who 
had been used insolently slew himself, said, that he who 
had done the injury ought not to be punished in a less 
d^ree, than he had punished himsdf who had been 
injured. The injury likewise is greater which 
does alone, or the first of all men, or with a few asso- 
ciates. The injury, also, is considered as greater which 
is often committed. And also that for the preventioii of 
wf^ch laws and punishments hare been explored. Thus 
in Argos those are punished, on whose account some 
new law is established, or a prison is built. The injury 
Skewise is greater which is more brutal ; and also that 
wMch is more premeditated. likewhe that which ex* 
cites in the hearers of it, terror rather than pity. And 
rhetorical formulae, indeed, are of this kind, viz.. that a 
man has subverted or transgressed many just Hiings, 
such as oaths, pledges of faith, and conjugal vows ; for 
this is an exuberance of many injuries. And, also, that 
a man has conmiitted an injury there where those that 
act unjustly are punished ^ as is the case with false wif^ 
nesses. For where will not he do an injury who com- 
mits one in a court of justice ? Likewise, that a man 
has done an injury which is attended with the greatest 
shame. And that he has injured him by whom he has 
been benefited ; for such a one multiplies injuries, be- 
cause he acts ill, and likewise does not act well. Also, 
the injury is greater which a man does against the un- 
written laws ; for it is the province of a better man to 
be just, not from necessity, [but vol«Bitarily.3 - Wriiiea 
laws, therefore, are [observed] from necestity, but chb 



is not the case with unwritten laws. But after another 
manner the injurj is greater whkb is committed against 
the written hw$. For he who acts uqustlj in those 
things in which he may be terrified by punishmenty will 
much more act unjustly in those things for which no 
punishment is ordained. And thus much concerning a 
greater and a less injury. 
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It follows in the next place that we should discuss 



pecuBar to forensic orations. But they are few in num* 

ber, viz. the laws, witnesses, compacts, examinations, and 
an oath. 

In the first placie, therefim, let us speak about laws, 

how they are to be used, both by him that exhorts, and 
him who dissuades, by him who accuses, and him who 
defends* For it is evident,, that if ttie written kw indeed 
18 contrary to the aSdr, the common law must be used, 
and equity, as being more just. And it is also evident 
that the best decision will then be given, when the written 
laws are not entii;elx used. The equitable, likewise, 
lilways renaida and nerer changes^ and this too is the 
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case with common law ; for it is according to natore-j 
but written laws are frequently changed. Hence, abo^ 
k 18 said in the Antigone of Sophocles, (for Antigone ' 
says as an apology, that she had acted contrary to the 
law of Creon, but not contrary to the unwritten law.) 

' nor could I ever think, 

A mortaPs law, of power or strength sufficientt 

To abrogate th' unwritten law divine^ 

Immutable, eternal, not like these, 

Of yesterday, but made ere time began. 

Shall man persuade me, then, to violate, 

HeaTen's great commands^ and inake the gods my foes ? 

It is likewise evident that the just is something true 
and advantageous, but not that which seems to be so ; 
so that what is written is not law; for it does not perform 
the work of law. It may likewise be said that a judge 
is like an assay er of silver and gold ; for it is his pro- 
vince to distinguish what is truly just from what is adulte- 
rate. And, also, that it is the business of a better man 
rather to use unwritten than written laws, and to abide 
by their decision. It must likewise be considered whether 
the law [in force^ is contrary to a law which is approved^ 
or is itself contrary to itself \ as when the one. law com* 
mands all contracts to be firmly observed; and the 
other forbids any contracts to be made contrary to law. 
It must also be considered, whether the law is ambiguous, 
to that it may be distorted, and then it must be seen to 
what part the just is to be adq>ted, or the advantageous, 
and afterwards the law is to be used. If, also, the things 
for which the law was established no longer remain, but 
the law itself remains, this we must endeavour to render 
manifest, and thus the law -must be opposed by showmg 
[that things being changed, the law also is to be changed 
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and abrogated.] But if the written law is adapted to 
the occasion or the fact, then it must be said as the resuU 
of the best decision, that the law was established not &x 
the sake of judging contrary to law, but in order that 
may not be perjured who may happen to be ignorant 
what the law says. It must likewise be asserted, that 
no one chuses that which is simply good, but that which . 
is good to himself. And that it makes no differenqs 
whether laws are not established, or are not used. Like^ 
wise, that in other acts it is of no advantage to dispute 
against the masters of them. Thus for instance, it is 
not expedient for one who. is sick to dispute against the 
prescriptions of the physician ; for the error of the phy- 
sician is not so injurious, as it is to be accustomed to 
disobey a ruler. To endeavour likewise to become wiser 
than the laws, is that which is forbidden in celebrated 
laws. And thus much coi>ceming laws. 

' With respea to witnesses, however, there are two 
kinds; for some are ancient ; but others modem. And 
of the latter, Qome are partakers of danger, but others 
are exempt from it. But I call ancient witnesses the 
poets, and other illustrious persons whose judgments 
£and opinion83 are manifest. Thus the Athenians made 
use of Homer as a witness about Salamis ; the Tenedians 
of Periander the Corinthian, against the Sigceans ; and 
Cleophon made use of the elegies of Solon against Critias, 
m order that be might show that the frmily of Critias 
.was formerly contumacious* For otherwise Solon would 
never have said. 

Bid Critias with his yellow lock*. 
His father's will obey« 
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Such, therefore, are the witnesses about things that are 
past. But with respect to future events those who inter- 
ptet Oracles are witnesses; as for instance, Tbemlstoclefl^ 
nAoi he said diat the wooden wall [mentioQed by the 
oracle] signified that the Athenians must betake them- 
selves to their ships. Proverbs also are witnesses. Thus, 
if some one should deliberate whether he should form a 
ftlefidship with an old man, the proverb testifies whit he 
is to do, which says. Never ctm^ a benefit an an old 
man. Thus, also, for him who deliberates whether he 
shall slay the children, whose parents he has likewise 
Ain, diere b this proverb. He is ajbol who having 
Mn Ike JMner leai^es Uie children. Modem or reosnt 
witnesses, however, [who have no share in the danger,] 
ire such as being illustrious have given a decision [in a 
eomt of jusdce.] For the judgments of these men are 
useful in the confirmation of what is doubtfuK Thus 
Eubulus, in a court of justice, employed against Chares, 
what Plato had said against Archibius, That it was com- 
mn in the ciijf fir men to acknowledge themsekes to be 
dlBpraoed. Those also are recent witnesses, who partake 
(of the danger [of being punished] if they appear to have 
given false evidence. Persons, therefore, of this descrip- 
tion are ali>ne witnesses in thmgs of this kind; viz. 
Is^ether the thing has been done or not ; and whether it 
is, or not. But they are not witnesses concerning the 
quality of the thing ; as, whether it is just or unjust, 
advantageous or disadvantageous. Remote wknesses, 
h^ever, are most worthy d belief in things of das 
kind ; but the ancients are most worthy of belief; for 
they cannot be corrupted. The credibility, however, 
deiived from witnesses [is to be employed as foUows. J 
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When, indeed, there are no witnesses, it is necessary to 
judge from probabilities; and this it is tDemplcy the best 
dedaon. Probabttities, ako, cannot be corrupted by 
money ; and they are not condemned for giving a false 
testimony. But he who has witnesses ought to say to 
Mm that has not, that witnesses may be tried -otid 
punished, but probabiHties cannot. [It may also -be 
added, 3 that there would be no occasion for witnesses, if 
arguments from probabilities were sufficient. Testimo* 
lues, however, are either concerning ourselm, or cM" 
cemmg our opponents ; and some, indeed, are cooceraing 
the thing itself ; but others concerning the manners of 
persons. Hence, it is manifest that we can never be in 
want of useful testimony ; for if the testimony does not 
relate to the thing, it will either be favourable to the ile- 
fendant, or adverse to the plaintiff. But the tescimcny 
respecting manners, will either evince our probity, or the 
depravity of our opponent. Other particulars, however, 
lespecting a witness, whether he be a friend, or an etiemy, 
or neither, whether he be a man of reputation, or an 
infamous character, or neither, and whatever other differ- 
ences there may be of the like kind, must be derived 
from the same places from which entfaynxemes ve de- 
rived. 

With respect to compacts, an oration is so far useful 
as it increases or diminishes [their authority or so ikhr 
as It renders them credible, or unworthy of belief. Fw 
it is favourable to the speaker to show that the compacts 
possess credibility and authority ; but the contrary is 
favourable to the opponent. The same argomenfli, 
dierefbre, are to be employed m riiowing that compactB 
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are worthy or unworthy of belief, as we have employed 
in the afiiaur of witnesses. For such as those persons "are 
who have subscribed and s^ed the compacts^ [with 
respect to being worthy or unworthy 6E belief,] such 
also are the compacts. When, however, it is acknow- 
ledged by the lidgants that compacts were made, if this 
admowiedgement is appropriate^ the authority of the 
compacts is to be increased j for a compact is a private 
law, and is of a partial nature. And compacts, indeed, 
do not give authority to the law ; but the laws give 
authority to legal compacts. And in short, the laew 
itsdf is a certain compact ; so that he who disbelieves in 
and subverts a contract, subverts the laws. Farther 
still, many contracts and voluntary transactions^e effected 
by oonq)acts ; so that if compacts lose their authority, the 
miercourse ot men with each other must be subverted. 
Other things, also, which are adapted to the confirmation of 
compacts, the orator will perceive by himself. But if the 
Qon^pacts are adverse to the cause, and £ivourable to the op- 
ponents, in the first place those are adapted to the purpose 
which some one may urge to invalidate the force of the 
contrary law ; for it is absurd that we should think laws 
are not to be obeyed, which have not been established 
rightly but by fraiKi, and that we should not think it neces- 
sary to observe compacts [which have been rightly made.] 
In the next place it must be said that a judge is a dispen- 
sator of what is just ; and therefore that his attention is 
not to be directed to the observance of the compacts, 
but to that which is more just. And the just indeed is 
not to be perverted either by fraud, or by necessity ; for 
it has a natural subsistence ; but compacts are made both 
by persons who are deceived, and those who are comi- 
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pelled. In addition to these things, also, it is requisite to 
consider whether the compact is contrary to any writtea 
or common iaw, and to things just or beautiful $ and 
besides this, whether it is contrary to any posterior <Mr 
prior contracts. For either the posterior contracts are 
binding, but the prior have no authority ^ or the prior 
are right, but the posterior fallacious; and thus this 
contrariety of compacts may be employed with advaiw 
tage. Again, it will be expedient to see whether the 
compacts are in any way adverse to the judges, and to 
direct the attention to other things of the like kind; lor 
diese things may in a similar manner be easily per* 
ceived. 

Examinations, also, and torments are certain testimo* 
aies ; and they seem to possess credilnlity, because a cer- 
tain necessity is present with them- There is no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in perceiving what relates to these 
things, and in narrating what is contingent to them ; as 
jriso in discussmg those particulars, which if they ate 
adapted to our purpose we may amplify [by asserting] 
that these alone are true testimonies. But if they are 
against us, and favourable to our opponent, then the evi- 
dence may be invalidated by speaking against the whole 
genus of examinations and torments. For men through 
compulsion no less assert what is false than what is 
true ; since they endure in order that they may not 
speak the truth, and readily assert what is false, in order 
that they may be more swiftly liberated from pain. For 
collateral confirmation, also, it is requisite that examples 
should be adduced, with which the judges are ac^ 
quamted. 
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With respect to oaths, however, there is a fourfold 
consideration. For we either give and take an oath ; or 
we do ndtiitr. Or we do the one^ but not the other. 
And of tiMse eidier an oeth is given, but not t$km ; ov 
it is taken, but not given. Again, either we have 
sworn before, and are accused by our opponent of per- 
jury, or the opponent swears and is accused of per- 
jury. He therefore who does not oflbr an oadi fo his 
opponent [may say] that men are easily perjured ; and 
that his opponent if he should take an oath, would not 
restore the money, but if he did not take an oath, he 
should tfaink the jo^^pis would condenm him. He may 
also add, that as the afiair is dangerous, it is better to 
commit it to the judges ; for he believes in them, but 
not inhis opponent. [He likewise who does not take 
tbe otth wUch is offered him, may say] that he does not 
take- if, because he is unwilling to swear for money i 
and that if he was a bad man he would take an oath ; 
for it is better to be depraved for the sake of something 
than for the sake of nothing. For by taking an oath he 
will obtain money, but otherwise not. His not taking an 
oath therefore will be the effect of virtue, and wiU not 
be the consequence of the fear of perjury. The saying 
of Xenophanes, likewise, inay be adapted to this afiair, 
that the challenge is not equal of an impious against a 
pious man, but is just as if a strong man should call 
upon' a weak' man to fight with him. He also who 
takes an oath may say that he takes it, because he con- 
fides in himself, but not in his opponent. And by 
inverting the assertion of Xenophanes he may say, that 
the challenge is equal, if an unpk>us man offers, but a 
{nous nta takes an oath. And that itis a dreadful thing 
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he should not be willing to swear respecting those things 
for ^i^h he thinks it right that the judges should pits 
aentenoe on those that take aft oath. But if be offers an 
oath, he may say that it is pious to be infilling to commit 
the afiair to the gods ; and that there is no occasion [for 
his opponent] to require any other judges ; since the judg* 
ment of the cause is committed to him through an oath. 
He may, likewise, say that it is absurd that his opponent 
should not be willing to swear concerning those things 
about which he requires others [i. e. the judges] to swear. 
Since, however, the manner in which we ought to speak, 
according to each [of these four modes,] is evident, it is 
likewise evident how we ought to speak according to 
these modes when combined ; as for instance, if a man 
is willing indeed to take, but not to give an oath ; or if 
he gives, but is unwilling to take it ; or if he is willing 
both to give and take it ; or is willing to do neither. 
For a combinadon must necessarily be made from the 
above*mentioned modes; so that arguments also must 
jiecessarily be composed from them. If, however, any 
one has before taken an oath, and which is contrary [to 
the present oath,] it must be said that there is no perjury. 
For to do an injury is a voluntary thing ; but thii^ 
which are done by violence and fraud are involuntary. 
Hence, therefore, it must be inferred that injury is com- 
mitted in the mind, and not in the mouth. But if the " 
q;>ponent has before sworn, and is now unwilling to 
abide by his oath, it must be said that he subverts all 
things who does not adhere to what he has sworn ; for 
on this account, also, judges that have taken an oath use 
the laws. And Qt may likewise be sidd in the way of 
amplification,] shall we rejoice, indeed, that you judges 
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should abide in the decision which you have made, after 
taking an oath ; and shall not we abide in the oaths 
which we have taken ? And such other things as may be 
said for the purpose of amplificatioB. And dius much 
concerning inartificial credibility. 
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Such, therefore, are the particulars from which it is 
requisite to exhort and dissuade, to blame and praise, to 
accuse and defend, and such likewise are the opinions and 
propositions which are useful in procuring credibility in 
these. For concerning these, and from these, enthy- 
memes about each genus of orations are peculiarly de- 
fifed* 

Since, however, the rhetorical art is for the sake of 
judgment (for [the auditors of orations] judge of con- 
aultatioiis^ and justice is judgment) it is nlecessary that 
fine oraior should not only direct his attention to the ora^ 
tion, so as to consider how it may be demonstrative and 
credible, but he should also shew himself to be worthy of 
beKeff nddispop^ Us auditor to become a judge. For it 
Arist. VOL. I. o 
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is of great consequence in procuring belief, especially 
indeed in counsels, and afterwards in judgnaentB, that 
tbe speaker should appear to be properly qualified, and 
that he should be well affected towards the auditors ; and 
besides this, if the auditors also are properly disposed. 
That the speaker, therefore, should appear to be properly 
qualified, is more useful in counsels [than in judgments;] 
but for the hearer to be well disposed, is more useful in 
judgments. For the same things do not appear to those 
that love and hate, nor to those that are irascible and 
fbose that are mild ; but richer they appeaur entirely dif* 
ferent, or diffisrent in magnitude. For to the firiend, he 
concerning whom he forms the judgment, will not appear 
to have acted unjustly, or will appear to have acted so 
in a small degtte ; but to him who hates, the oontnury 
will take place. And to him who desires, and is in good 
hope [of possessing what he desires] if that which is to 
come is pleasant, it also appears that it will be, and that 
it will be good; but to bin who hss no desire ittd fto 
^poctation of a thiag» the cootmy will take phfisu ■ 

Tfaerc ave tbisee causes, therefore^ tkough wJiicb 
IBSII hecQTO worthy of beUef s for so iDiaf aiv dte thngB 
through which we believe, besides demonsiraiMiis. Ami 

these are prudence, virtue and benevolence. For men 
are false in what they say, or in the counsels they giv^ 
ciAer oa acoounr of all theses oronacemmtof some one 
of these. For other they do not tUak righdy diroa(g|h 
imprudence ; or they do not speak what appears to be ' 
true, in consequence of their depravity ; or they are prift* 
4eot and wor%f but not bettevokot. Henct^ k ha^ 
pens that those do not give the best oouneeb who humr 
bow to give them. And these are the only timg^ trough 



which they fail. It is necessary, therefore, that he who 

appears to possess all these, should be considered by his 
auditors as worthy of belief. Whence, therefore, men 
may appear to be prudent and worthy, must be derived 
from die divisions of the virtues ; for from the same 
things through which a man renders himself prudent and 
worthy, he may also cause another to become so. Con- 
^seming benevolence, hoxrever, and friendship we must 
now* speak, in discussing what pertains to the passions. 

' But the passions are those things, on account of which 
men foeSng ch^ged, differ in their judgments, and to 
wfaidi {Pleasure and pain are consequent. The passion^ 

therefore, are such as anger, pity, fear, and other things 
this kind, and the contraries to these. 

It 18 necessary, however, to give a threefold division 
to the particulars about each. 1 say, for distance, 
about anger [we should consider] how men are disposed 
when they are angry, what the things are at which thqf 
are accustomed to be iamgry, and what the quaUty Is of 
the things which ire the subjects of their anger. For if 
we only possess a knowledge of one or two, but not of 
all these, it will be impossible to excite anger [in the au> 
dkpn.'} And hi a sfaniiar manner in the oiher pas^OQs; 
As, therefore, in what has been befcre said, we have 
delivered [appropriate] propositions, we shall likewise do 
the same in considering the passions, and divide them 
after the sane manner* 
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I 

LsT aii0v» thmfoitt» be the appetke in 0^ zpp^ 
X$ot revcQge in coajimc^ioii with pain, in consequmce of 
a seeming neglect or contempt of himself, or of sooifi 
one heionging to him* 

anger is this, it is necessary that he who 
is angry should always be angry with some particular 
person ; as for inAance, with Cleon, but not with man^ 
and that he is angry because Ckon has done or intended 
to do somediing to himself, or to some one belonging to 
him. It is also necessary that a certain pleasure arising 
from the hope of revei^ should be consequent to all 
«iger» For it is pleasant for a man to fimqr that he shadl 
dbtun the object of his desire; but no one aspires after 
those things which appear to him to be impossible. He 
who is angry, however, aspires after things which it is 
poasble for bim to obtain. Hence it is well said (hf 
Achilles'3 conccnuqg anger, that. 

Anger increaies in die mortal breast, 
Sweeter thaii trickling honej to the taite. 

Foi a certain pleasure is consequent to anger both on 
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this account* and because the thoughts of those who are 
ai^ry are entirely employed on revenge. The phwr 
tttf 9 tbeiefidt^ or iiMgjMtkm which is ditfi ingpncfuni 
fa the eooi> produces pUmm, intbe same namier •» 

imagiDation whicii is ingenerated in dreams* 

• Siiice^ boweveTi oegiect k the energy of opin^ 
tlwi which appears to deserve no regajrd ; (for we eoop 
ceive that both good and evil, and what contributes to 
these are worthy of attention^ but such things as are no* 
iiaagt or very trMHog, we oonooive to be of no worth 
whatever)— hence, there are three species of neglect, vi«. 
contempt, insolence and contumely. For that which men 
despise they neglect ; since they despise that which they 
conceive to be of no worth ; and those things which aro 
«f lio worth they neglect. He also who insults another 
person appears to despise him ; for insult is an impedi- 
ment to the will of another person, not that he who ofiery 
the InsuH may derive a certain advanti^ himself, but 



<hat he may prevent the person insulted from deriving it. 
Since, therefore, he does not expect to derive any ad- 
.vantage himself, he neglects the other person. For jt iS: 
emdent that he docs not s^iprehend any ii^ury will accru^^ 
^ himsdf from the insult ; rince if he did^ he would be- 
afraid, and would not neglect [the person he insults ;] 
nor any advantage to the person insulted, which deserves 
to be mentioned ; finr if he did, be would be anxious to 
make him his friend. He, also, who acts eontumeBously 
towards another neglects him ; for contumely is to injure 
and pain another person in those things in which shame 
be&lls the sufferer, and this not that any thing eke may 
be done to him than what is done, but that he may 
ceive pleasure from the act. For those who x^tMptx Vk 
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injury do not act contumeliouslyy bat take reveugti 
Tbe came^ hotmcn of plearaw to chose tbrt calnnHiiM 
Ir Alfiy tbat th«y ftncy they mti in a greats degreetyy 

licting ill. Hence, young men and those that are rich 
are contumelious for they fancy that they thus aojuixtt 
a superiority to others. But ignominy pertains to coo- 
ttmely; and be who di^races another neglects Mm. 
For that which is of no worth, has no honour either of 
evil or good. Hence, Achilles when angry says, 

my honour tfa i wif 
Whilft be any ▼alovr's guendoa ilini detains.' 

And, 

Disgraced, dishonoured, like the vilest slave.* 

As being enraged on account of these things. Men also 
think it fit that they should be greatly honoured by i^Kmt 
who are inferior to ^ttem ih-bh^th, in power, in viftfii^ 
and in short, in that in which they very much excel 
another person ; as for instance, the rich man excels the 
poor man in money ; the rhetorieiafi excels in speaking 
bim who is unable to speak ^ the governor him is 
governed; and he who fancies himself worthy to con*^ 
mand, him who deserves to be commanded. Hence^itis 
said, 

thent iktiiewrMft of lovffdhaceaded.tiafi.' 

And, . ■ . . . • 

♦ • 

For tho' we deem the shprt-liv'd fury paist, 
^Tis tore the mighty will revenge kt ktt.^ - - 

» ■ • • 

« Iliad, 9. * iHid, a • 

«iliad,2. ^tti^l. 
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Fpr mm a^e kdignast oa moonr of thtfar tuaMM^ 

dency* Men, likewise, think that they ought to be 
greatly hopoured by those by whom any oae should 
^kink.tiwy ought to be bcMfimii but tbne are aocJi as 
they have benefited, or do bcfttfitv ckber dMy tfamadvcc^ 

or some one belonging to them, or such as they do wish. 

Of have liosbed to benefit. 



It is now therefore manifiest firom then things, how^ 
men are disposed when they are angry, and with whom, 
^ad from what causes th^y are angry. For they are 

indeed, «b«n tibef aie aggtiemL F(»r hit wtio 
aggrieved desires something ; whother he is aggri«v«d' 
by any opposition directly made against him, as when a 
n^ is prevented from drinking that is thir^ j or if an 
opposition is nqt difectiy made agmst Urn, ytt it q»» 
p^rs to be made in&ectly ; or if any one acts conrmrf 
to him, or does not co-operate with him ; or if any thing 
else disturbs him thus disposed^— from all these circnai*' 
stancos he is angry. Hence the sick» ibe poor, A 
that are in love^ those that are thirsty, and in short Aoeo 
that desire any thing, and do not act rightly, are disposed 
to be angry, and are easily provoked, and especially with 
t^ose chat ^eglea their present Qandition. Thus far' 
instance, the sick are angry widi tbose that neglect tbcm 
in things pertaining to their disease; the poor, with 
those that neglea them in things pertaining to thoir 
poverty } warriors with those that nsglect them in war« 
like affiirs ; and lovers with those dttt neglect them m 
amatory concerns; and in a similar manner in other 
things. For each is prepared to exercise his ang«r 
a g j ^nat tboso thaK Afi^act tkom^ tajt the inherent pMsioB» 
Farther slill, mofiare Ukeme dUspoeisd loboangry wfaA 
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vhich is very much contrary to opinion is more gnevou9, 
just as what is. very much contrary to (^jniuod produces 
de%^ if that wbkh it mAtd for k tcconplithdi. 
Hencc^ abo^ smsqiis and doMt, and diipotttioiit «kl 
render it apparent what kind of persons are easily dis- 
posed to aager, and when and where} and that whep 
they are moat in theae drcoraacances, they are Mat 
aaiily esdied to anger. 

Men, likewise, are angry with those that Jaugh at, 
deride and mock tfaen; for by ao acting diey inank 
thtni. They ar^ abo angry wMi those that ofefid 

them in such things as are indications of contumely. 
But it ia necessary that these should be things of such a 
kind» as are not directed to any other end^ and are of no 
advantage to those that do them ; for they appear to be 
done solely through contumely. Men also are angry 
wkb those that defame and despise things to which they 
1^ most devoted. Thus for instancy those that aie 
>ambitiotts of excelling in philosophy, ai« angry vtth 
those who speak contemptuously of philosophy ; those 
who pay great attention to the form and beauty of the 
body, are angry with those that despise it $ and in m 
simiiar maimer in other things. This also is mneh more 
the case, if they suspect that they either do not at all pos- 
sets, these thingSf or do not firmly possess them, or do 
not appear to do so« But when they £incy they very 
much excel in those tWogs for wiiich they are reviled, 
they pay no attention to the scoffs of others. Men are 
likewise angry with their friends more than with those 
tbitt.aienot tbenrfiieods^ £or tbey tUnk it is more pf«>- 
per tbat they should be beacfiMd by tbsm . than npt. 
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They are also angry with those who have been accus- 
tointd to iKMiour, or pay attention to them, if they no 
kmger asBodite kMi them as formerly ; for they £mcy 
fhat by so actig diey are despised by them. They are 
likewise angry with those that do not return the kih3- 
ttess which they have received, nor make an equal re* 
eompense; and ako with those who act contrary to 
them, if they are then* inferiours; fer all sudi things 
appear to be attended with contempt ; the one indeed as 
of inferiours, but the other as by inferiours. 1 hey are 
also angry fa a greater degree, if they are despised by 
men of no account; for anger was supposed by us 
to arise from undeserved neglect or contempt ; but it is 
fit that inferiours should not despise their superiours. 
Men likewise are angry with dieir friends if they do not 
speak or act well, and still more so. If they do die con- 
traries to these. Also, if they are not sensible of their 
wants ; as was the case with the Plexippus of Antipho 
when he was angry with Meleager ; for it is a sign of 
neglect not to be sensible [of the wants of a friend ;3 
since those things are not concealed from us to which we 
pay attention. They are likewise angry with those that 
rejoice in their misfortunes, and in short \vith those who 
are not at all concerned when they are in adverdty ; for 
this is an indication either of hostility or neglect. Also 
wkh those who pay no attention to them when they are 
aggrieved $ on which account they are angry with those 
w4io are die messengers of evil. And likewise widi 
those who [willingly] hear or see their maladies ; for in 
this case, such persons resemble either those who ne- 
gleet diem, or their enenues. For friends condole [widi 
thdr fneads3 m their afflictions ; and all men grieve on 
surveying their own maladies* They are likewise angry 
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widi fife kttdft of pmons by «h«n diqr ave neglected ; 
ynth thoee with whom they stand in competition for 
honour ; with those they admire j with those by whoH| 
they wish to be admired ; with those whom they reve* 
raiee ; and with those by whom they aie reverenced* 
For if they are neglected by any of these, they are in a 
greater degree angry. They are also angry with those 
who despise them» by injuring their j^'-^ te^ dUldcei^ 
wiye8» and such as ^e in subjection to them, and whom 
it would be disgraceful in them not lo assist. Likewise 
with those that are ungrateful ; for neglect or coatem^ 
from these is unbecoming. They are also ang^ wi[b 
such as employ irony and dissimulation towards thoe^ 
who are seriously employed ; for irony pertains to con- 
tempt. Likewise with those that benefit others, but not 
themselves ; for this also indicates contempt, not to thii^ 
a man deserving of that which all other persons m 
thought to deserve. Forgetfuhiess also is productive of 
anger, as for instance, of names, though it is but a trifling 
thing. For forgetfulness seems to be an indication cf 
neglect $ since oblivion is produced from ni^glig^iice; 
and negligence is inattention. And thus we have shown 
who the persons are by whom anger is excited, how they 
are disposed, and from what causes others are ax^gry with 
them* It is likewise evident that an orator ought l». 
frame his auditors to such a temper as they are in wh^ 
they are angry, and show that the opponents are guilty of 
those things which excite anger, and that they ate s|idl 
persons as men are accustomed to be angry with. 
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Since, however, the being angry is contrary to the 
being placable, and anger is contrary to placability, the 
diqpositioa of those &hat are placable must be coosidered« 
Vfbo those persons are to whom they conduct themselves 
with placability, and through what causes they become 
so. Let placability thei^ be a remission |md suppressioB 
«f anger. 

If, therefore, men are angry with those that neglect 
them, but neglect is a voluntary thing, it is evident that 
they will be placable to those who do none of thm 
ttuogs, or do them unwillingly, or appear not to hare 
done them voluntarily. They will likewise be placable 
to those who wish to have done the contrary to what they 
have 'doae. And also to those who are such towards 
themselves^ as they are towards others; ibr no one 
^ifpears to neglect himself. Likewise, to those who 
acknowledge [their faults,] and repent of them. For 
considering the pain which they feel as a punidimeat 
for what they have done^ they cease to be angry. But 
this is evident from what takes place in punishing ser- 
vants y for we punish in a greater degree such of them 
as deny [the fault,3 smd contradict us; but we cease to 
be angry with such of them as acknowledge they are 
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punUied justly. Hit caote, howmr, of dm k that it 

is impudence to deny what is manifest; and impudence 
is neglect and contempt. We feel no shame, therefore, 
towards those whom we very much despise. Men are 
placable likewise to diose who humble themsdyes to- 
wards them, and do not contradict them ; for thus they 
appear to acknowledge that they are inferior to them ^ 
but those that are infierior are afraid j and no one who is 
afraid is negligent. But that anger ceases towardis diose 
who humble themselves, is evident from dogs who do not 
bite those that prostrate themselves. Men also are placu 
ble to those that act seriously, when they are actmg 
seriously themselves ; for thus they appear to be thought 
by them worthy of attention, and not to be despised. 
Likewise to those who [if they have mjured them in any 
respect, are afterwards] more grateful to them. Also to 
those that beg and intreat ; for such persons are more 
humble. And to those, that are neither contumelious - 
nor scofiers, nor neglectful, either of any person, or at 
least not of the worthy, or of such as they themsdves 
are. And in short, men become placable from causes 
contrary to those which excite to anger. They are like^ 
wise placable to those whom they fear, and reverence } 
for so long as they are thus dispo^ towards them they 
are not angry with them. For it is imposdble at on^ 
and the same time to be angry with and afraid of a man. 
With those also who have done any thing through anger, 
tbey are either not angry, or they are angry in a less de- 
gree; for such persons do not appear to have acted from 
neglect ; since no one who is angry is neglectful. For 
neglect is unattended with pain ; but anger is accom- 
panied with pain. They are likewise placaUc to t(iose 
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that reme them, [because reverence is contrary to con* 
tenipt.3 

It is also evident that men are placable when they are 
in a dispoddon contrary to anger ; as when thej are m 
sporty when they are laughing, when they are at a festivd, 
when they are successful, when they perform any business 
happily, when they are full j and in short, when ihey are 
without pain» experience a pleasure unattended with indo* 
lence, and are in good hope. They are like^rase placai* 
ble to those by whom they have not been molested for a 
long time, and through whom they have not been ex- 
idted to recent anger ; for time appeases anger. Venge>» 
imce also formerly inflicted on another person, has the 
power of appeasing a greater anger conceived against 
some one. Hence, Philocrates answered well, when a 
certain person said, the people being enraged, why do 
you not defend yourself? He re]^ed, not yet. But 
when will you ? When I see another person condemned* 
For men become placable, when they have consumed 
theur anger upon another person ; as it happened to 
Ergophilusj whom the people absolved, though they 
were more enraged against him than against Calli^eiles, 
whom the day before they had condemned to death* 
Meiit also are placable towards those whom they have 
coiivicted. And likewise when they see those tbat af^ 
angry suffering a greater evil from their anger than thcjr 
occasioned to others ; for they conceive that such a one 
is punished for his anger. Also if they think that they 
themselves have acted unjustly and suffer justly; foe 
anger is not ^cited against that which is just ; since ia 
this case they do not any longer fancy that they suffer 
undeservedly. But anger was said by us to be thist [viz. 
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to arise from a conception of unmerited contempt.] 
Hence, it is necessary that offenders should 6x9t be 
{Ninished by words ; for slaves also when thus punished 
art less indignaDt. Those likewise are placable who 
conceive that the persons on whom they inflict punish- 
iQ^t will not perceive that they are punished by them* 
For anger is ftscited against individuals, as Is evident 
fyom its definitioih Henco^ Ulysses {m his speech 
Polyphemus] rightly calls himself Ulysses the subvertor 
qf cities ; as if he could not have avenged [the injurief 
of Polyphemus] unless he made him soisible who it waf 
Aat inflicted the vengeance, and for what it was inflictedf 
It follows, therefore, that we are not angry with those 
that are not sensible ; nor any longer with those that 
aie dead, because Qwe fancy] they have suSeared the eic* 
tremity of evils, and will not be pained by, or sensSde 
of our revenge, which is the object of desire of those 
that are angry. Hence it is well said by the poet respect* 
iBg Hector, who wished that the anger of iU:hiUe$ 
towards him might cease when he was dead. 

On the deaf earth his rage was spent in vain. 

U it evident, therefore, that those who wish to render 

others placable must derive their arguments from these 
places. For those whose anger is to be appeased, must 
be rendered such perscms as we have described; but 
those pmons with whom others are angry must be sho^ 
[by the orator] to be such as are to be feared, or that 
diey are worthy of reverence, or that they have deserved 
iiell of them, or that they injured them unwiUiiiglyy 
or diat they are very much grieved bt what they hsm 
done. 
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rtp4nl;r. J ■< : 'CHAPTER lV«^<-» -st^'l twiod: ^ » 

. !-^»-rj ---i . .1 «' ,..:{;. . , , , I > 

9 LsT us now dbow who those persons are that ire th^ 
Qlqedi^ of .U^?e amd M^redt and why thty aie 80| d^finnigi 
fimr this purpose what fiiendship is, and fideiully love» 
Let, therefore, friendly love be defined to be, the wish 
that such things as are conceived to be good may fall to^ 
the lot -of some one his own sakc^ and not for the 
sake of him who forms the wish, and also the «ndeafsom 
of him who forms the wish to procure such good to the 
utmost of his power. But he is a /rjend who loves, and; 
jsredpiroGaUy beloved; and tfao09 persons conceive thflsish 
•dvcs to be fiiendi^ wAP.tl9i^ *«r Pre.tfcis disposed 
towards each other, ^..^^ 

These things, therefore^ being supposed, it is necessary 
that a friend should be one who redprocally rejoices iii 
the good which befals another person, and is naturally 
pained when that person is aggrieved, and this not on 
account of any thing else;, but on account of the person 
Umself. For all men rejoice when they obtain the object 
of their wishes, but are aggrieved if the contrary takes 
place ; so that pains and pleasures are an indication of 
[good and badj wishes. Those likewise are friends to 
each odibv to whom the same things are good and e?iL 
And also those who are friends and enemies to the sam^ 
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persons and things ; for these must necessarily wish the 
siae things ; so that he who viriies the same things to 
another as to himself, appears to be a friend to that 
person. 

Men also love those that have either benefited them, 
or those that are under Aeir care ; or if their kindness 

to them has been great, or has been cheerfully exerted, 
or seasonably, and for their own sake ; and also such as 
Aey tlnnk are willing to benefit others. They likewios 
love the friends of then* friends, and those that love thef 
same persons that they love, and who are beloved by 
diose who are beloved by them ; who are h'kewise ene- 
aHies to those to whom they are enemies, and who hate 
dioee whom they hate, and are hated by those who are 
hated by them. For the same things appear to be good 
to all these, and to themselves ; so that they wish the 
siaie good to them as to themselves; which was die 
defimtion of a friend. Fardier stOl, men love those wfatr 
are beneficent to diem in pecvaabaj affairs, and in those 
things which regard their safety. Hence they honour 
liberal, brave, and just men ; and they consider those to 
be such who do not live on die property of others. 
But men of this description are those that live by their 
own labour ; and among these are those that live by 
agriculture, and of others, especially manual artificers*' 
They also bve those that are temperate, because they are 
not unjust ; and for the same reason they love those that' 
lead a quiet life unmolested by business. We likewise 
love those to whom we wish to be friends, if they ap<* 
pear to wish to be our friends. But men of this de« 
seripdon are such as are good according to virtue, and 
are celebrated either by all men, o^ by the best of men. 
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.or by tlMM who are adimed by ii% or by ibxm vbp 
admire ua. FardMer atiU« iqa kite ihoee who aia igpn 
aUe eewpaaiona a»d with t»faon thef eaa pali the daf 

pleasantly. But men of this description are such as are 
jflgmiousy who do apt feproye the faulta of others, and 
aia aK>t amd&Ma of i^wM^liklfn dor vmpob^ t for all audi 
penona are pugnaeioiia$ and thoae that me pugnaoiava 
appear to wish things contrary to the wishes of friends. 
Xhqr likewise loive those that have elegant manners, aad 
mbo om pum aiyl labe a itat; for Mk both these, mfiH 
agape 10 be 6c eii ewB » aawdl thoae thai are aUe to bear 
JaBlcry, as those that are able to rail elegantly them- 
selv^. They abo lot e those who praise the good tUaga 
jphich thejr osjojr* and e^edaily such aaooiig these aa 
ihey are fearfel aho^ not be pment to thensselrea. 
likewise those who are neat in their appearance, in their 
dcessy and in every thing pertaining to the whole of theii: 
ttfir* Also tboee^ who neitfcer if|Mrobaie the fitiika coi% 
ittitfeed by filfaefa, Mr die benefits coafemd oa then; 
for both are attended with defamation. They likewise 
iOYO those that neither remember injuriesb Aor are ob- 
aenrers of the hnim of mheas, but are easily i«coadled» 
Air eoeh as thejr thiak they are towaadsoihen^ they aba 
think they will be towards themselves. They likewise 
loire those that are not addicted to slander, aad wh^ 
kimr iu» aft, but oidy good^ eithir of their neSgbbonsa 
or theas. For a good asan acta 'm this manaer. Alep 
those that do not resist them when they are angry, or 
seriously employed i for audi like persons are pugnacious* 
Ukewisa those that aae amieelj dis|K)aad towards tbenv 
aa for instance, sodhaa adadradieai; ooander them tp 
he worthy ; are delighted with them ; and are especially 

dma affe(;tfidiii lhaiga m which tbej theamlvea parti> 
Ari^ TOL* I. B 
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cularly wish to be admired, or to appear to be worthy, 
or pleasant persons. Men also love those thac resMilile 
tiittnselfeB, amd are engaged m die tame puisiritt^ pio* 
vided they are no impediment to them, and their subsist- 
ence is not derived from the same profession. For thus 
{y4^t Hesbd says] will take place, vis. that ike pot$gt 
ame9UiepMtr. They likewise love timie who disin^ 
things of which it is at the same time possible for them 
to be partakers ; for if not, the same thing [which we 
ium jnst noticed] will thus happra. They also love 
those towards whom they are so disposed as not to be 
ashamed of things which are base only according to opi- 
nion, and towards whom they are ashamed of things 
which are in reality base. And likewise those by whom 
they are ambidoiis to be hcmoured, or by whom they 
mh to be emulated, and not to be envied ; for these 
they either love, or wish to be their friends. They like* 
wise love those with whom they co-operate in the acqoi* 
sition some goody lest greater evil should hereafter 
befal themselves. And also those who similarly love 
their friends when absent and present ; on which account 
all men love those who are thus disposed towards the 
dead. And in diort) diey love Aose who very msA 
love their friends, and do not fcrsake them ; for among 
the number of good men, they especially love those who 
are good in what relates to friendship. They likewise 
love those who do not act with dissmsufauion sowania 
them ; but men of this description are such as an? aat 
ashamed to speak of their own defects. For we hav^ 
alivady observed that towards £nends, we should be 
ashamed of thmgs whidi relata to opiniont [i.e. wltidi 
are base in ofMon only, slnd flot in reality.] If, thertf* 
fei^ he who is ashamed has not friendly love, he who 
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Is not ashamed will resemble one who has friendly love. 
Men, Ukewne, lot e Aose who are not the objects of feat. 





mm 




m 



whom he is afraid. But the species of friendship are 
fellowship, familiarity^ jdliance, and things of the like 
hbd. Beneficence ako exeried towards another puma 
» pvodnctiipe of fnendehipytts also are actbg beneficaatly' 
when it is not required, and not divulging favours when 
they are bestowed. For thus beneficence will appear to 
tanre been exerted for the sake of the £riend» and not^on 
117 mother accGiait^ 



CHAPTER V- 

. With respect to enmityy however, and hatred, it is 
•vidcBt that ihef must neoessarily be sorv^fed from 
eontraiiesL Bat the diings wUeh produce emnky awy 
anger, injury either in word or deed» and calumny. 

Anger^ Hmebre^ arises; fioai what peitains to onr^^ 
stbes; but enmity may exist independent of whaitJiae 

reference to ourselves. For if we conceive a man to be 
a person of a certain description^ we hate hia* 

And anger, indeed, is always exerted towards parti- 
cular p^sonsy as for instance, towards Callias, or So- 
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cnHes ; but hatred is also exerted towards genera them- 
selves. For every man hates a thief and a sycophanu 
And aogtr indeed may be cured by dme ; but hatred is 
iacunbl& The former, aho» dcdm to give pain ; bat 
the latter is more desirous to do harm. For he who 
ia angry, wishes [that he with whom he is angry]] may 
be Mwble of pam ; but wkh hfaa who hatos fii$k cS 
M consequence. All painful things^ howirer, are obje«l» 
of sensation ; but those things which are especially evib, 
joz* injustice and folly, are in the smallest degree objects 
of sensation; for the presence of vice b attwidtdl nWi 
no ptin. And ai^[er, mdeed, is acrowpanifd with paia; 
but hatred is not ^ for he who is angry is pained^ but he 
who hates feels no pain. 

And the angry man, indeed, f^ies the subject of Us 

anger, if many evils befal him ; but he who hates, feels 
no commiseration for the object of his hatred. For the 
fermer wi^ies that he with whom he is angry may rech 
procally sufier what he ieek ; but the latter wishes that 
the object of his hatred may no longer exist. From 
these things, therefore, it is evident, that it is possible 
[joBn an orator] to show who those are that are mUkf 
eaimieB and fiMid% and ^ make those to be such who use 
not so. He may also dissolve the arguments by which 
his opponent endeavours .to show that some persons are 
mucuaUy fiacnde or enemies} and that when it is dubious 
wbedMr a diing was done bom anger, or bam efunity, 
he may persuade the adoption of that part which son^ 
one may have deliberately chosen. 
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What kilid c£ things are the objects of fcaf, flnd 
how diose diat are tarrified are affected, will be eYident 

from what follows. Let fear, therefore, be a certain 
pain or perturbation arising from the imagination of some 
fiitare Cfvily which k either of a destnictbe nature, er 
attended with molestation. For not all evils are the 
objects of fear ; such for instance, as injustice or slow- 
ness ; but such as are capable of producing great moles- 
tackm or destmcdoo ; and these, when they are not re- 
inote» but seem to be near, so as to be imminent. For 
things which are very remote are not the objects of fear ; 
^ce all men know that they shall die, yet because death 
Is not near, they p«y no attentioQ to it. 

If, however, fear is this, it is necessary that such things 
should be terrible as appear to possess a great power of 
4e8th>ying, or are productive of such harm as is attended 
wMi great molestation. Hence, also, die iiuKcations of 
things of this kind are terrible ; for the object of fear 
seems to be near. For danger is this, viz. the approxi- 
mttHon of ihai mhick u tenibk. Tlnngs of this kind, 
however, are the enmity and anger of those who aresMe 
to eflfect something ; for it is evident that they are both 
willing and able^* so diat they are near to acting [what, 
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diehr enmity and anger may suggest.] Injustice, also, 
when it possesses power is the object of fear ; for the 
mgiMt man is unjust firom delibentie choice. Vircue, 
Kkewise, when insulted and possessing power is to be 
feared ; for it is evident that vengeance, when it is in- 
•ultedt is always the object of its deliberate choice; but 
noiw it possesses power. The fear, also, of diosewhoai« ~ 
able to effect something b the object of terror ; for sudi 
a one must necessarily be in preparation [for that which 
be dreads.3 

Since, howerer, the multftude are depraved, are 

quished by gain, and are timid in dangers, to be in the 
power of another person is a thing for the most part to 
be feared. Hence^ those wbo h«ve been eye-witnesses 
<tf any dreadful deed thit has been perpetrated, are to 
.be feared, lest they should divulge it, or desert [him by 
whom it was committed.] Those, likewise, who are 
aUe to do an injury, are always to be feared by those 
who are capable of being injured ; for men for the most 
part act unjustly when they are able. Those also are to 
be feared who either have suffered an injury, or think 
that they have ; for they always watch for an opportu- 
nity [of reflating.] Those too aHe to be dreaded who 
would do an injury if they had the power ; for they are 
afraid of retaliation ; and it was supposed that a thing 
of diis Und is the object of dread. Those, Ukewfae^ are 
to be feared who are competitors for the same things, 
and which both cannot at one and the same time possess; 
for between men of this description there is always hosti^ 
Utjt Those also who are objects of dread to more 
powerful men, are to be feared by us; for they are more 
aifie to injure us than they are to injure the more power- 
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fbL For tbt same remm those penom are to be faured 

who are dreaded by men more powerful than themselves; 
and aifio tho^ who have destroyed men superior to them, 
aelvet m power; and diose who have attacked mea 
ioferiar to thems^yes ; for eidier they are now to ht 
dreaded, or when their power is increased. Among 
tboae that have been iiljiared» likewise, and among 
nartnift and opponents, such as are to be dieaded» are 
not those that are hasty and choleric, and vrbo speak 
their mind freely, but those that are mild, who dissem- 
hkb and are crafty $ for [what they are machinating] is 
obiciii^ or nearly so; and henoe their dss^;ns are 
never manifest, because they are remote [from obaarva* 

tioa.3- 

'With respect however to evcxy thing that is dread&dt 

such things are more to be feared, the errors pertadning 
to which cannot be corrected ; but it is either wholly 
impossible to correct them, or they cannot be corrected 
by those that have committed them, bnt by their advtr« 
saries. Those things also are to be feared for which 
there is no help, or in which assistance cannot easily be 
obtained. And in short those thii^ are to be feared 
which when they do or shall happen to others, are 
lammtable in their consequences. With respect to things 
which are to be feared, and which are dreaded by men, 
theses as I may say» are nearly die greatest; 

Let us now show the manner in which men are affected 
when they are afraid. If, therefore, fear is attended with 
the expectation of suffering some destructive evil, it is 
evident that no-one is afraid who tfainks.tfaat he shall not 

suffer any evil, and that no one dreads those things which 
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ke does not tluHk he datt mfc*, or dMMe ptimil 

through whom he does not imagine he shall suffer, nor 
then when he does not suspect [any evil to be immment.] 
Heiice, it is nec8«d7 that iliose pmooB thov^ 
wko inu^^ they Mil soffer aoiiie CfiV tnm aiicii 
persons, and in such things, and at such a time. NeMMBTi 
however, those who are in very prosperous circumstances, 
Md appeir to- be so to thainsdv^ imigiM ifacy ilMtl 
sufiBr any evil; (on which aocouMtuch mm are taeoleiit, 
neglectful and audacious ; and riches, strength, a multi- 
tude of friends, and power, produce such men) nor those 
wko thisk that they have now suffersd dreadUiiMy, and 
nhi i i i hopes with respect to futuHcy areetffaicf, as Is the 
case with those who are led to capital punishment. But 
it is necessary [where there is fear] that there should be 
iOdie hope of safety^ and of escepiiig <die evB* iriuch 
eiocasion dwir auisty ; of «Mch iMg b n hiilhyidaai 

that fear makes men disposed to receive counsel, though 
fto one consults about things that are hopeless. Hence, 
whsA it ie aeesssary thac the onHor ehodld Mtcite lear ta 
hk attdhors, be mast ritow them that they are such per- 
sons as may suffer [many] evils, because others greater 
dHO them have su&red them. He must also show that 
■len sMHtar to themselves softr or have suffered nmf 
evSs» frees those through whom diey Ad aot expect to 
suffer, and that they have suffered these evils and then 
when they did not ims^e they should* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

SiKCE, however, with respect to fear, it is evident 
whttit ii^ tmA it is ako evident wint the iibjMs^feM 
wti and how men are affiscted when tliey ere ztnUf H 
is likewise manifest from these things what confidence 
k, what the kind of things are in which men confide^ 
«ftd iiew eoafident ttien ere diapoeed For conideiitfC 
beottcrary to feari end that wWeli ie tbe elijecc of cM* 
fkknce to that which is the object of dread. Hence, 
confidence is a hope attended with imagination^ that those 
Mmg$ whkhwiagf be ioMmy toward imitaihmid^b^ 
lhai <lMf ^kingi whMk ute He oljects of our dread^ (titm 
do not exists or are remote. 

But the ddage wfaidi are effective of eoniideece ai«, 
teeaa of e dnedibl naiiiie^ thejr ere ranot^ eod eiMli 

ti nay be confided in if they are near. Evils also which 
ere iaominent, if they may be corrected produce confi- 
dence; and due is Mkewiae the CM when meny ^ ghM^ 
luiliaxiss, or both these, agakHt evib| ere present 

Confidence also is produced, when there are neither 
«qr persene who hm been iajured by n^ nor who haw 
injured tie.. iliidwhcB eMter^keltori; We have Mentis 

gonists, or they hare no power, or if they have power 
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thef are our fmnds, or have received bencfiis irom, or 
have GOfilei'rad bsnefits on us. Confidence likewise m 

produced, when those to whom the same things are 
advantageous as are beneficial to us are many, or superior 
to u% or both these. 

Those, however, that are confident in dangers sire 
such as think they can accomplish with rectitude many 
things, without suflflering any evil; or who, if they 
frequently fall into great dangers, escape from them. 
For men become void of perturbation in dangers in a 
twofold respect, either because they have not experienced 
ihem before* or hecSMise they have aiudUsries through 
which they may escape from them. For thus m dangers 
at sea, those who are unexperienced in its storms are 
Goafident they shall escape them ; and also |Lhoae who 
have assistance in themselves from their experience. 
Confidence likewise is produced when there is nothing 
to be feared from either our equals or inferiors, and those 
to whom we imagine ourselves to be superior. But we 
imagine ourselves to be superior to those whom we have 
either themselves vanqui^ed, or those that are superbr 
to, or resemble them. Men also are confident, if they 
think those things are present with them in a greatsf 
number, and in a greater d^ee, for which those who 
excd others are the objects of dread ; and the^ are, an 
abundance of riches, strength of body, of friends, of 
cound^, of warlike apparatus, and either .of .all, or of 
the greatest of these. They are likewise confident if 
they have injured either no one, or n6t many, or not 
such as are the objects of fear. And in short, if they 
are well disposed with reference to what pertains to the 
gods, both as to oAer things, and to wliat is indicMA by 
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signs and mgim. For anger b lAlttidM 'wUk imH^ 

dence ; and not to injure, but to be injured, is effective c£ 
anger 9 but .diviaity is conceived to give assistance to 
those diat m iBjuxed^ Men abo are confident, \KiM9^ 
ather having first attacked others, they oekber do nor 
are likely to suffer any evil, or think that in so domg 
they have acted rightly. And thus much concerQiQg 
things whkh are the ohjects £»r and confidenoe. 



CHAPTER VIU. 

■ ■ 

What kind of things, however, tboae are which arp 

the objects of shame, and also those for which men are 
xiot ashamed, and towards what persons they are ashamed, 
and how they are disposed jwhen under the influence of 
• this passion,] will be evident from what foUows. But 
let sliame be a certain pain and perturbation with respect 
to mis either present^ or past, or future, "which appa- 
rently lead to iiffan^* And let want of shame or impu* 
dence be a certam contempt and impassivity with re^ci 
to tliese veiy same ihriigs. 

If, therefore, shame is that which we have defined it 
to be, a^man must necessarily be ashamed of evils of such 
a kind as appear to him to be base, or to those whom he 
ngpuds. But things of this kind are such deeds as pro- 
V«ed fom vice ; such for instance as, for a soldier to 
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this is the effect of injustice. And also to lie with wo- 
mm with whom it is not lawful to lie, or where it is not 
ptopm^ Of whcttfe is BOf proper) fer diis proceeds from 
taeempmoico. it 1» likewise bose^ to seek ilk» gsih 
from minute, or disgraceful, or impossible things ; as 
from the poor or the dead ; wheiKe also the proverb, to 
take amttjfJhmAe dead ; for this proceeds from mdenre 
of base gain, and from ilM)erality. It is also base for i 
man not to assist others with money when he is able, ot 
to assist in a less degree than he is able. LU^ewise for a 
man to receive pecuniary assistance from one less rich 
than Mmself, is base; and for him to take up money at 
interest, and yet sefem to beg ; to beg, and yet seem to 
; to demand, and yet seem to beg ; to praise a 
Aing, 80 as that he may appear to b^ it; and Aough 
repulsed, to persist no less in begging it. For aH diese 
are indications of illiberality. It is likewise base to praite 
ft man to his &ce ; for this is a sign of flattery ; also to 
pihdae abore measure what is good, but extehuate wh^ 
is Ofil ; to condole immoderately widi one who is ailKct- 
ed ; and every thing else of a similar kind ; for these are 
indications of flattery. It is also base not to endure 
UbouTB which more elderiy or delicate men, ot those tfa:^ 
have greater aotbority, ot hi short those that are more 
imbecile endure ; for all these are indications of effeminacy. 
To be b^efited likewise by another, and that frequently 
is base $ and also to reprobate the ben^ts confemd on 
COOdier. I^or sill these are ingestions of pusillanimity 
and an abject mind. It is also base for a man to speak 
of himself, and to promise [great things of himsetf aUd 
fikfVise to attribiW to Uoiself the deedff odiers; f6t 
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of the other ethical vices, works, and indications, the 
like may be iamd i for they are base and shaniefuL 

. in addilkm to tbM things also, it is AuoeM nm to 

participate of those beautiful things of which all men, or 
all those that resemble each other, or most men partki* 
Bat by warn time MscmUe eseh other I men, 
Apse of die raie miod, city, and age, ami who ait 
allied to each other ^ and in short, those that are of an 
•qual cooditioa. For it is now base not to jKurtake of 
liMMto things'; as for instance, of andi a pMCkm of enu 
diiioii, and of odicr diings m a sfanilar mamier, Bnt ail 
these are more shameful when they are seen to happisn 
to any one from himself ^ £or thus they proceed in a 
giMttr degree from idoe^ when a eun is the caMfse to 
Umseif, of past, present, or fntine evils. Men Kltewise 
are ashamed of such things as lead to infamy and dis* 
if they suffer or have su0ered, or are to suffer 
dttm; and tiMeam such things ae pertui totlieniiidti' 
trant eenriees eitfaer of tiie body, oe of base woiIbs, 
among the number of which is having the body abused. 
Things also are shameful which pertain to intemperance^ 
wiiethcr ndmnaiy or iavolomary } butthhigs whkh per^ 
tMtt to micnce are molttniarf • For tke endnnmee of 
soeh things unattended with revenge proceeds from 
sloth and timidity. These^ th^efore, and the Mke are tiie 
ddnga of wUdi men aie asiiamed* 

Since, however, shame is an imagination with respect 
10 ignom i n y, and shame, on account of ignominy itself^ 
asidnotoii aeeouniofthoenb which attend it; bneno 
one pays any attention to epMba eicept on account dS 
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ikotB iriwi SoBKX ibe op'" io o» mon jaiut ncciatftrily &dL 
ihin^iiidie pmeaceof iboGewbom thty i«^^ 

they have acted wrong.] But they regard those wlio 
admire them, and those whom they admire, those by 
ir)Kxn they wish to be admired^ and with whom they 
ooattod for hoiioun» and whose ofkaoa they do not 
despise. They wish, therefore, to be admired by, and 
they admire those, who are in possession of some good 
which is honourable, or from whom they veiy much 
mh to obiam iomithhiy which it is in their powir ta 
give them ; as, for instance, is the case with lovers. 
Men, however, contend for honours with those that re- 
semble th^soaiselves. But they pay attention to prudent 

are such as are more elderly, and the erudite. Men 
also are ashamed of what is before their eyes, and is 
dooe openly ; wjieace the pfoverb that sham is in the 
^es. On this account they are move ashamed before 
those that are always present with them, and who pay 
attention to them, because both these are before their 
eyes. They are likewise ashamed before those who are 
notobiioxiQasto thesamecrfanesasthemsdwesf ioivtM 
et ident that die opmions of the latter are -contrary to 
those of the former. Before those also they are ashamed 
wjxQ are not disposed to pardon such as appear to act 
wrong I for that which a man does himself he is saidool 
to be indignant with in his neighbours ; so that it is evi- 
dent he will be indignant with crimes which he does not 
commit himself. They are likewise ashamed before 
those who divulge fx> many persons {any thing they have 
done amiss;] for there is no ^fierence between the not 
appearing to have done wrong, and the not divulging it. 
But those divulge {^the £wkft of othersj wba have 
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injurad hy ilwui» bMMW dity obitifc diclr conduct, 0id 

also those who are given to defamation (for if they de- 
bxne those who have not acted wrong, much more will 
diqr d«6iiie those that have.) Those alaodivnlge [wine 
they tee or hear] who are attentive to the fiuilts of 
others, such as those that deride, and comic poets ; for 
in a certain respect they are given to defamadon and are 
babbkrs. Men likewise are ashamed befeie dioss by 
friiom they have never been repulsed^ but have- oMned 
what they wished ; for they are disposed towards them, 
as towards persons whom they admire. Hence, also, 
they §aA shame beficve tliose who have tor the first thae 
adced any thing of them» as not having yet done any 
ddng by which they might lose their good opinion. Of 
this kind likewise are such as recently wish to be 
firisnds; for tiisgrhave percoved .qualitiss of the. most 
SKcellent nature hi us. Henee, the answer of Emripkles 
to the Syracusans was well, [when they desired his 
£dendship.3 Among those likewise who were formerly 
known to us we feel shame before such of them as sue not 
sonsooiis [of any crime we may have oomnnttsd.] Men 
also are not only ashamed of disgraceful things, but of 
the indications of such things. Thus for instance they 
tie HOC only ashamed of the act of vmry, but likefirfBe 
of die fBdfc^i u Ps of it ; and not only when diey do base 
things, but when they speak of them. In a similar man- 
ner, also, they are not only ashamed before the above-' 
meoiianed pecsons, but before those who may divalge 
timt acticQs to them, sudi as the servants and friends of 
these. In short, men are not ashamed before those 
whose opinion with respect to veracity, is despised by 
mm»f pjsrsons; for no one is* ashamed before chikbea 
end bnues* Nor are men aidunnad of die'same tbmgs 
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bdbnr fmom thai they know, and those vho m 
uakadim to tlieni ; but before thoee whom thef knov^ 

they are ashamed of such things as are base in reality, 
and before those that are unknown^ of such things as are 
kgaUy baaeb 

Men likewbe when they are ashamed, are affected in 
the following manner. In the first place, when they ara 
yitMBC with persons of such a deBcriptioii as we ham 
Affmm those to be befive whom tfacy ave ashamal ; boc 
these were such as are either admired by them, or who 
^ianre them, or by whom they wish to be a<^m^y^^ 
or fnMO whom they aie in wut of somethiag adfu- 
tageoui» which they will not obtain if they ave without 
renown. Men also are ashamed when they are seen by 
such persons as these, as Cydias the orator said respecu 
mg thediviaioii of the lamb m Samos^ for he desbcd 
Aa Athenitfis to suppose tint they wm smrronlided by 
the Greeks in a circle, not only as hearers, but as spec* 
tators of their decrees. And they are likewise ashamed, 
if such persons are near them, or aie likely to be spec* 
faiovs of their actioas* Heace» those dot are unfi>rtu. 
nate are unwilling to be seen by those dnt emuhta 
them ; for emulators are admirers. Men also are ashamed 
when they have any thing wUcb disgraces the actioas 
aad affiw^ either of theraaelTes, or of their ancestoni or 
of certain other persons, with whom they have any 
alliance ; and in short, they are ashamed before those of 
whom they ace themsrives ashamed. But the^eiaM such 
psnons as tfis abofe mcDtioBed, and those who ass 
raferred to them, of whom they have been the preceptors 
or counsellors. They are likewise ashamed if there are 
other pefsona resembhtig themselfcs with i^faooi thsf 
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contend for honorary distinctions } for from shame they 
both do and omit to do many things on account of men 
ot cMs description. Men also fed more ashamed when 
they are about to be seen, and converse openly with 
those who are conscious [of their actions.] Hence^ 
jAntipho the poet when he was led to punishment by the 
command of Dionysius, on seeing those who were to be 
esrecuted with him, having their faces covered as they 
passed through the gates of the prison, said, why do you 
com* your feces ? Will any one of these see you to-mor- 
mr? And thus much concerning shame. But with 
respect to impudence, it is evident that we shall abound 
wiUi what is to be said about it from contraries. 



CHAPTER IX^ 

♦ 

> 

Those, however, to whom men are grateful, and in 
what they are grateful, or how they are affected when 
Aef ftre so, will be evident when we have defined what 
a favour or kindness is. Let a favour, therefore, foe that 
^according to which he ivho possesses a things is said to 
fo^fer a favour on him who is in want of lY, not that he 
magrecewe Hmgfnm km^nor thai my adioantage 
may acerue io As pver^ hui thtfi /^v^ kin want may 
ke benefite§L 
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But a favour is great when it is confen*ed, either on 
one who is very much in want of it, or the favour itself 
consists of things which aire great and difficult to obtain^ 
or is bestowed opportimely, or when he who bestows 
is the only one, or the first that bestows k, or who espe^ 
daily bestows it. Wants, however, are appetites or 
desires, and of these particular^ such sis ar6 ai?eom<» 
pamed with pain when the desired object is not obtained/ 
But of this kind, are such desires as love, and also those 
which take pkice in the maladies of the body, and in 
dtogers ; for he who is in danger desires, and like^xrisd 
he who b in pain. Hence, those who rei^e meft liiaf 
are in poverty or in exile, though the relief be but smallif 
yet on account of the magnitude of the want, and the 
seasonableness of the relief, they confer a favour ; as was 
the case with him who gave a mat [to a poor exile^ in 
the Lyceum, It is necessary, therefore, that he who 
confers a favour must especially confer it in the above- 
mentioned circumstances i but if not in these, in such so 
are equal or greater* 

Hence, since it is evident when and in what things a 
£ivour is to be conferred, and how those are affected that 
bestow a favour, it is likewise manifest that from hence, 
arguments must be derived for the purpose of showmg 
that others are or have been in such like pain and wanf, 
aad that those who relieved them in such want, reeved 
them by supplying what was mentioned* 

It is likewise manifest whence it may be shown that a 
fiyour has not been conferred, and that no gratitude is 
due, either by evincing that ft is or his -bieen conferred 
for the sake of those that bestowed it } and that is not a 



favour. Or it may be shown that it was conferred 
casually^ or by compulsion. Or that a kindness was 
retxmedt but not conferred, whether knowingly or not ; 
for m boch ways one thing is given for another; so tint 
* neither in this way will it be a favour. What we have 
said likewise must be considered in all the categories* 
Sat it k a hyaar^ either because this particular thiu^ is 
given, or so much, or a thing of sudi a quality, or at 
such a time, or in such a place. But the signs [that a 
favour has not been conferred] are if less has been done 
than, at another time. And if the same, or eqvi^if 
greater thmgs have been cQttfm«d on enemies ; for it is 
evident in this case, that these things have not been 
iMStowed for our sakes. Or if things of a vile nature 
have been bestowed knowingly; for no one will acknoi^ 
ledge that he is in want of vile things. And thus much 
concerning conferring and not conferring a favour. 



CHAPTER X. 

Let us now show what pity is, how men that comad* 
serate others are aflfected, and what things and persons 
are the objects of pity. But let pity be a certain pain 
amhgfrom an apparent dairuciioe and dtAnific coil 
vskifih b^Ut same one undeservedly, and mtdch he whq 
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feels this pain, or some one belonging to him may espect 
stgSkTf and this when the evilisseenio be mear^ 

* 

For it is evident that be who will commiMnHie aiioth«> 

person must necessarily be one who will think that either 
•hiiUBelfy or some one belonging to him* may suffer a 
teitain erii, and auch an evil as we have meatkmcd m 
the dtfnitioii of pity ; or an evil simSar or alHcd to it 

Hence, neither do those who consider themselves as 
utterly lost feel pity ; (for they do not think they shall 
euffer any thing Aiither than what they have sodfend) 
ttor those who fimcy Uiemseives exceedingly happy ; finr 
they insult [those that are in calamity.] For if they fancy 
that every kind of good is present with them, it is evident 
that they must also &ncy they cumot suffer any evil; 
since a security from evil is among the number of goods. 
Those, however, who are compassionate are such as 
think they may suffer ; and such as have suffered evils % 
and have escaped them. Likewise elderly men^ on ac- 
count of their prudence and experience. Those that are 
feeble, and those that are more timid. Also those that 
are erudite ; for they accurately consider the mutability 
of human affairs. And those that have parents, or . chil- 
dren, or wives ; for they consider their evils to be their^ 
own. Those likewise are compassionate who are not 
overpowered with anger or confidence ; for those that 
are pay no attention to futurity. And also those who 
are not insolently disposed ; for those that are do not 
think they shall suffer any evil. But those are compas- 
sionate who exist between these. Nor again, are those 
compassionate who are very timid ; for those vriio ut 
terrified feel no pity, because they are occupied widi dieir 
own passion. Those likewise are compassionate who 
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drink that there are acme worthy persona ; for he wh0 
drinks that no one ie wordiy will fancy that all men 

deserve to suffer evil. And in short, [a man is compas- 
sionate] when he is so disposed as to remenxber that such 
Vkt evils have happened either to him, or to those be- 
knging to him. And thus we imve shown how those 
who compassionate others are affected. 

What the things are» however, which they compa** 
aonate ia evident from the defiiritic». For all soch pain- 
ful and lamentable circumstances as are of a destructive 
nature^ are subjects of commiseration. And« likewise 
such evib as fortune is the cause of if they are greab 
Bni evib which are lamentaUe and destructive ars^' 
death, stripes, the maladies of the body, old age, dis- 
ease, and the want of nutriment. And the evils of 
vdlich fortune is the cause are, the privation of friend% 
a paucity of friends $ (on which account* also, it is 
nentable to be torn from friends and familiars) deformity 
of body, imbeciliity, and mutilation. It is also a subject 
of commiseration for some evil to happen there, where 
it was fit some good should have been done. And foe a 
thing of this kind to happen frequently. Likewise for 
some good to be present, when no advantage can be 
derived from it ; as was the case with the gifts which 
were sent to Diopithis from the king [of Porsia Q ^ 
they were sent to him when he was dead. It is also a 
subject of commiseration, when no good happens to any 
one, or if it does happen, it cannot be. enjoyed. Theses 
dierefore, and things of this kind, are subjects of com- 
miseration. 

But men compassionate those they are well acquainted 
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with, unless they are very much allied to them ; for 
towards diese, fdien they are about to suffer atoy evit^ 
-diey are affected in the same mamier as towards them- 
selves. Hence, Amasis, when his son was led to death, 
did not, as they say, weep ; but he wept when he saw 
hb friend beg. For this, indeed, was an object of com- 
miseration, but the former was a dreadful circumstance. 
For that which is dreadful is different from that which 
is commiserable, and has the power of expelling pity. It 
is also frequently useful to the contrary [indignation, j 
Men, likewise, feel compassion [for their famiKars^ 
when some evil is near them. They also commiserate 
those who are similar to themselves in age, in manners, 
hi habits, in dignities^ and in birth. For in all these it is 
tnore apparent that they may suffer the like evils. For, 
in short, it is here also necessary to assume that men feel 
pity for the evils of others, if they are such as they are 
fcourful may be&l themselves. Since, however, calamities 
which appear to be near, are the subjects of compas^oo, 
but such as happened ten thousand years ai>o, or which will 
happen ten tfiomand ^ars /lence, as they are neither the 
objecte of expectation nor remembrance, are eiSier not 
at all the subjects of compasaon, or not in a sinukr 
degree ; hence, those things which are represented by 
the same gestures, voices and apparel, and in short by 
the same action [as those who were in some calamity 
adopted, 3 are necessarily more pitiable. For they cause 
the evil which we commiserate to appear nearer, placing 
it before our eyes, either as that which will be, or which 
has been. Calamities, hkewise, which have recently hap- 
pened, or which will shortly happen, are for the same 
reason more pitiable. Signs, also, and the actions [which 
have been employed by miserable men,] are pitiable^ such 



•OS 1^ garmenlB vMA Aey hafe imi), aiid otiicr thm^ 
of the like kind. The species, likewise, and whatever else 
is of a similar nature, of those in calamity, as for insunce, 
•of those who are^yiag, are subjects of oommiseratkm ; 
and especially of those who in such dreumstaaees are 
worthy men. For all these things, because they seem 
.tiear, produce greater commiseration ; because he who 
isoffer^ appears not to desenre these evib, and Becaust 
4lke calamity is before our eyes^ 




CHAPTER XL 

* 

t * 

To pity, however, that passion is especially opposed 
which they call indignation. For to the pain arising 
hoai adverse circumstances in which some one is unde^ 
serredly involved, the pain is after a certain manner 
opposed^ which arises from the same manners, on 
aax)unt of the prosperity which some one unworthily 
lAtains* And both these passions are the offspring of 
worthy manners. For it is necessary to console and 
compassionate those who are undeservedly unfortunate 
in their affairs ; and to be indignant with those who are 
undeservedly prosperous. For that which happens to 
any one contrary to hb desert is unjust. Hence, also, 
we attribute indignation to the gods. Envy, likewise, 
may appear to be after the same manner opposed tofky^ 
»8 bdog proximate to and the some with indignatioB. li 
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lent pain arising from the prosperity [of another person] 
but is not a paia arising £roai undeserved prosperity, but 
fam the protpemf ol one who is equai and simibr t» 
him wlio is.enTious* Bodi these passions^ however, 
agree in this, that each is pained for the prosperity 
of another, because he is prosperous, and not because 
•ay evil arises from thenoe to the sid>^t of these pi»> 
sk»s. For if this were not the case^ one of thcie pa^ 
sions would no longer be envy, and the other indigna- 
tion; but each would be fear, if pain and perturbation 
were produced, because some evil would be£d the sub- 
ject of these passions from the prosperity of another* 

It is however evident that contrary passions are conse- 
quent [to these perturbationst] For he who is pained 
on account of the unmerited prosperity of others, will 
rejoice, or at least will be without pain, on account of 
the contraries to these, viz. those who are deservedly 
unfortunate. Thus for instance, no worthy person will 
be pained, when parricides and murderers aie punished. 
F\mr it is necessary to rejoice in the misfortunes of soch 
persons. After the same manner, also, it is proper to 
tejdice in the prosperity of those who are deservedly for- 
tunate. For both these are just, and cause a wiortfaj 
man to rejoice; smce it is necessary he should hope the 
same prosperity will also befal him which befel one who 
resembles him* And all these passions belong to the 
same manners. 

But the contraries to these belong to contrary man- 
ntfrs* For it is the same person who rejoices in the evils 
of aoodier, and who it envious; sinoe fa« who is pained 
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at tbat which bdak and is present With some onc^ naiat 

necessarily rejoice at the privation and destruction of 
that thing* Hence, all th^ passions are impeditnents to 
pkjr; but they ctiier hrom the above-nientioaed cauaes^ 
to tbat aU of them are similarly usefol for the preveotioa 
of pity. 

III the first place^ therefore, let us speak ooncemtag 
iiMlignation, and show with what persons, and on accooat 

of what circumstances we are indignant, and how those 
who are indignant are affected ; and after wards, let us 
i^>eak concerning the other pasnons. But from what 
has be«i said, it is evident [with what persons men are 
indignant.] For if to be indignant is to be pained on 
account of some one who appears to be undeservedly 
proliferous, in the first place it is evid^t, that we cannot 
he indignant on account of every good. For if a num 
is just or brave, or has any virtue, no one can be indigf- 
nant with him ; nor are those the objects of pity who 
are contrary to these. But men are indignam at richee 
and power, and things of this kind, of which, in short, 
good men are worthy. Nor are men indignant with^, 
those who possess any thing which is naturally good» 
such as nobility, beauty, and the like. Since, howevec, 
that which is andent appears to be something proximalie 
to what is naturally possessed, it necessarily follows that 
men are more indignant with those who possess the same 
^ good, if they have recently possessed it, and on account 
of this are in prosperous circumstances ; for those who 
have recently become rich are the cause of greater mo- 
lestation to others, than those whose wealth is ancient, 
and by descent. In a similar manner, also, rulen^ pow* 
erftd men, those who hare numerous firiends, and an ex* 
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progeny, and whatttfcr ehe is of the Uke MmI» 

occasion greater molestation to others. And this is also 
the case if any other good befals them on account of 
these thingcL For we are more iadigniiit with those 
who are recently rich when they b^bome rulers through 
their riches, than with those who have been for a long 
time in possession of wealth ; and in a similar manner ia 
lother things. The cause, however, of this is, that those 
who have for a long time possessed wealth, appear to 
possess what is their own ; but his is not the case with 
those who have recently become rich. For that which 
ai^iears to have always been possessed, appears to be 
truly possessed ; so that persons of the latter description, 
do not seem to possess what is their own. Because, 
likewise, any casual person is not worthy of every good, 
but there is a certain analogy and htness; (since^ for 
instance, the beauty of arms is not adapted to a just, btH 
to a brave man, and illustrious marriages are not adapted 
to those who have recently become rich, but to those of 
noble birth) — whence, if a man is a worthy character, and 
does not obtain that which is adapted to liim [so &r as 
he is worthy,] wa are indignant. We are likewise indigo 
imit when an inferior contends with his superior, and 
especially when he contends with him in that in which 
he is inferior. On this account it is said [by HoBier,'3 

Hence did Cebriones in combat shun, 

T' eng^^ the valiant son of Telamon ; 

For his presuming pride offended Jove, 

Tiiat with abetter man h« dunt 1ms eomgs prove. 

•And we are also indignant if he contends with hin in 
any thing else, [and not only in that in which he is 
inferior ^] as if, for instance^ a musidan -should eontend 
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with a just man ; for justice is a thing more excellent 
than music. From these things, therefore, it is evident 
what are the objects of indignation, and why they are so; 
for they are these, and things of a like nature. 

But men are disposed to be indignant, if being worthy 

to obtain the greatest goods, they do not obtain them ; 
for it is not just to think those persons worthy to obtain 
a simikr good, who are not similarly worthy ; [and when 
men of thb description become the possessors of similar 
good, worthy men are indignant.] In the second place 
good and "worthy men are prone to be indignant ; for 
they judge mff, and hate what is unjust Those, like^ 
wise, are indignant who are ambitious, and who aspire 
after certain actions ; and especially when they are ambi- 
tious about those things which others obtain, that are 
unworthy to obtain them. And in short, those who 
think themselves deserving of that good, which other 
persons think them not to deserve, are fadignant with 
such persons, and especially when they obtain this good. 
Hence, men of a servile disposition, bad men, and those 
who are not ambitious, are not prone to indignation ; for 
Aere is nothing of this kind, of which they think them- 
selves worthy. From these things, however, it is mani- 
fest what kind of persons those are for whose misfortunes 
and evils, or the frustration of their wishes, we ought to 
rejoice, or feel no pain ; for from what has been said 
the opposites are apparent. Hence, unless the oration 
so prepares the judges when their compassion is solicited, 
as to convince them that those who implore their pity 
are nnwbrthy to recdve it, and that those who do not 
implore it are worthy to receive it, it is impossible to ex- 
cite pity in the judges* 
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CHAPTER XIL 

It is likewise evident what the things and persons are 
which occasion envy, and how those are affected that ase 
eanous, tfeum/ i$ a cerUun pain armng from apparent 
prosperity in abcfve-mm^ontd goods, when it liap^ 
pens to persons of a similar condition^ not because this 
prosperity does not brfai him who is envious^ but te- 
caute itfiUs to ^ lot qf those "mho are the objects of 
tnoj/. 

For those that enyy are such as to whom certaia per- 
aoos are similar* or appear to be so ; I mean, who are 
similar in birth, in alliance^ in habit, in reputation, and 

external abundance. Men, likewise, envy who want but 
little of possessing every good. Hence, those who per- 
form great actions, and are proqperous^ are envious ; for 
they &ncy that whatever accedes to others is taken from 
themselves. Those also are envious that are remarkably 
honoured for a certain thing, and especially when they^ 
are honoured for wisdom, or felicity. Likewise, those 
who are ambitious, are more envious than those who are 
unambitious. Those also are envious who wish to seem 
to be wise, but are not so in reality ; for they aze ambi- 
tious of the honour which is attendant on wisdom. And 
in short, those are envfous who are lovers of renown in 
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iny pursuit ; for in this pursuit they are envious. The 
puailiaaiinfMis also are envious ; £or all things appear to 
Aem to be great. 

Hence, therefore, it is evident what the goods are 
vhkh are the objects of envy. For envy is excited by 
tiioae actkm through wUdi men pursue glory, contend 
ibr honour^ and aspire after the good opinion of others. 
And nearly, in all such things as are the effects of good 
fioctune there is envy. But this is especially the case in 
chose things ivliich men either desire themselves, or fancy 
they ought to possess; or in those diings, in the posses- 
sion of which they are a little superior, or a little inferior 
toothers. 

It is Iftevise evident who the persons are that are the 

objects of envy ; for this was at the same time shown 
[from what has been said about those who are envious.^ 
For men envy dioae who are nesr to them in time, in 
place, in age, and in renown. Whence it is sud, That ^ 
which is kindred knows how to envy." Men also envy 
those with whom they contend for honour; for they 
contend ibr hoooar with the persons above4nentionedi 
Bnrno one contends with those who lived tm thousand 
years ago, or with those who will exist te7i thousand 
years hcnc&, or with those who are dead ; nor yet with 
those who dwell at the pilhirs oi Hercules ; nor with 
those to whom in their own opinion, or in the opinion of 
others, they are far inferior. Nor, in like manner, do 
they contend with those to whom they are much superior. 
Since, however, men contend for honour with their an- 
tagonists, and rivals, and hi short with those who aspire 
after the same things, it is necessary that they should 
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cywlaHy cBfy chose penoni* Hqbcc^ it is md ^joff 
Heakxl] Tie poiter attics ike poUer. Thorn also wbo 

have scarcely obijineJ, or who have not at all obtained 
a thing, enry those who have rapidly obtained it. Men 
likevaecBTjdMBe whob oimbiDg or acting rigbtly in 
any thing* are a dkgrace to them ; hot these ave near 
and siiiular. For it is evident in this case that those 
who envy did not obtain the good ([which those 
wfacm they envy obtained] duough their own fimk \ so 
dutt thb being painiiil produces envy. They also envy 
those who either have possessed these things, or who 
have obtained what it is fit for them to possess, or which, 
they oDCse possessed; and on this account the ukm 
elderly envy the younger. Those' likewise who have 
spent much on the same thing, envy those who have 
spent little on it. It is also evident, what the things and 
pcnoDS are in which men of this description rqoice, and 
in what manner they are affected. For as those wbo are 
not thus aflfccted are pab]ed,so those who are so affected are 
delighted with contrary circumstances, [i. e. they rejoice 
when they possess the good which those are deprived of 
who resemble themselves.] Henc^ if the ontfor dis- 
poses the judges to be affected In the same immner as diese 
are who are envious ; and if he shows that those who 
implore pity, or desire to obtain a certain good, are such 
as we have said those are who are envied, it is evident 
that they will not obtain pity from tbdr masters. 
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CHAPTER Xia. 



It Is likewise from hence evident how they are affected 
who are emulous, and of what kuid of things and per- 
sons they are emulous* For emulation is a ceriam pain 
uming from 0ie apparent presence of honourable goodSi 
and which fie xvho emulates may possess, as Jailing to the 
lot of those who naturally resemble Hiim, so that he 'who 
is emulous is not pained that these goods are possessed hjf 
ami^i but tltat they are not possessed by himseff: 
Hence, emulation is equitable, and is possessed by equi- 
table men i but envy is a depraved thing, and is possessed 
by depraved men. For he who emulates prepares him* 
self through emulation for the attainment of good^ bat 
he who envies endeavours through envy that his neigh- 
bour may not obtain some good* 

It is necessary, therefore, that those should be emukMit 

who think themselves deserving of the good which they 
do not possess ; for no one thinks himself deserving of 
things which appear impossible to be obtained. fiisoDe$ 
young men, and those who are magnanimous are emnkiusw 
• Those likewise are emulous who possess such goods as 
deserve to be possessed by ill^^uifliMSJSaeiu ttn^ are 
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riches, nameroaft friends, dominiofi, and the like. For as 

they think it fit that they should be worthy men, they 
emulate the worthy who possess similar goods. Men 
abo emulate those whom others think deserving of good. 
And likewise those whose ancestors, or kindred, or do- 
mestics, or nation or city are famous, are in these things 
emulous ; for they think them to be appropriate to them- 
selves, and that thej are worthy of these. 

If, however, honourable goods are the subjects of 
emulation, it is necessary that the virtues should be things 
of this kind ; and likewise such things as^are useful and 
beneficial to others. For benefactors and good men are 
honoured. Those goods also which are enjoyed by 
diose who are proximate to us, are the subjects of emu- 
fartion; such as riches and beauty, which are enjoyed 
more than health. 

It is evident, therefore, who those persons are that are 
the subjects of emulation ; for those who possess these 
M such like things are emulated. But these are the 
above-mentioned particulars, such as fortitude, wisdom, 
and dominion ; for rulers have the power of benefiting 
many. Generals likewise, rhetoricians, and all who are 
able to efiect things of this kind are objects of emulation. 
This also is the case with those whom many wish to re- 
semble, or of whom many wish to be the familiars or 
guilds ; or whom many admire, or whom they them- 
sdves admire. And likewise with those whose praises 
and encomiums are celebrated by poets, or the writers of 
orations. Men, however, despise those who are de- 
]Nnf«d of these goods, and who are defiled with the con- 
t^y -vices $ fcr emmmpt is contittry to emuktion, and 
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emulating to despising. But it is necessary that those 
who are so a€ected as to emulate certain persons^ or be 
CTulated) «iioiiid deqnse those who have the erife oppo- 
«ke to the goods which produce efnuladon. Hence^ 
they frequently despise such as are fortunate when for- 
tune is present with them without honourable goods* 
And thus ^ have shown through what particufais the 
passions are ingenerated and dissoived, from which, ana* 
caamf is denved. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

« 

In the next phc<K let us show what die manners of 
men are according to their passion^ habits, ages and 
fortunes. 

And the passions, indeed, I denominate anger, desire, 
and the like, concerning which we have spoken before. 

But habhs are the mtues and vices; and of these 
also we have spoken before, and have also shown what 
the objects are which every one deliberately chooses, 
and what the actions which he perfonns* The ages are 
yoiithf the acme of ti£^ and old age. But I call iwtune, 
nolditf, wealth, power, and the contraries to these, and 
in short, prosperous and adverse fortune. 
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• Young men, therefore, are prone to desire, and pre- 
|Mured to accomplish what they desire. Of all the desires 
ptttMiwng to the body likewise, they are espedaily ad* 
dieted to venereal pleasures, and are intemperate m 
these; but they are mutable, and rapidly become fasti- 
cbous in their desires. They also desire vehemeDtiy, and 
qmxMf ocaae to desire. For their wishes are acute, and 
aot great, so that they resemble the hunger and thirst of 
those that are sick. They are likewise prone to anger, 
are precipitately angry, are prepared to follow the im- 
pulse of passion, and are vanquished by anger. ' For in 
consequence of their ambition they cannot endure to be 
neglected, but are indignant if they conceive that they 
are injured. And they are indeed ambitious, but th^ 
are more desirous of victory ; for youth aspires after 
transcendency ; but victory is a certain transcendency. 
They are also more desirous of both these [i. e. honour 
and victory^ than of riches. But they are In the smallest 
degree anxious about wealth, because they have not yet 
experienced the want of it, as it is said in an apophthegm 
pf Pittacus upon Amphianis. Young men likewise are 
not malevolent, but ingenuous, because they have a^f 
yet beheld much depravity. They are also credulous, 
because they have not yet been deceived in many things. 
And they are full of good hope ; for in the same maimer 
as men [are heated] who are intoxicated with wine^ so 
young men are naturally hot; and at the same time they 
are full of good hope, because they have not yet been 
frequently frustrated of their wishes. They also live ffv 
the most part from hope ; for hope indeed is of the 
future, but memory of the past ; but with young n)en 
the ftttUK is loDgt and the past short. I^intbei»pni- 
ing of l^e they .do not tfaiid(; 'tbat tbqr should remenber 
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Wy tUiigt but all thiags. They are likewise eastly 
diceived for the cause already -asdgned; for tbcy easily 

hope. They are also more brave ; for they are irascible, 
and full of good hope ; of which the former causes 
them to be fearless, and the latter confident; for no one 
who is angry is afiraid, and to hope for some good pro* 
duces confidence. They are likewise bashful ; for they 
do not as yet apprehend other things to be beautiful in 
conduct tbon those in which they were instructed by law 
alone. And they are magnanimous ; for they are not 
yet rendered abject by life, but are unexperienced in its 
necessities ; and magnanimity consists in a man believing 
Umself to deserve great things; and this is the province 
of one who entertains good hope. They likewise prefer 
beautiful to profitable conduct ; for they live more from 
moral precepts than from reasoning ; but reasoning is 
directed to that which is profitable ; and virtue, to thac 
which is beautiful. Youth also is a lover of friends and 
associates, more than the other ages, because it rejoices 
in socfety, and does not yet judge of any thing by its 
QtiHty, so that neitiier does it sedL Cor advantage in friend* 
ship. Youth likewise err in every thing in a greater 
xlegree and more vehemently, contrary to the precq>t of 
Chilo ; for they do all things too much ; since they love 
and hate too much, and in a similar manner with respect 
to every thing else. For they fancy and strenuously cour 
Md that they know all things ; and this is the rcasoft 
why they tacceed in all their actions. They also mjure 
others from insolence, and not malevolently. And they 
axe compassionate, because they apprehend all men to be 
wordiy and better Aan they are ; for by their own imio- 
cence they measure others ; so that they are of opinion 
they suffer undeservedly. They are likewise addicted to 
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laughter j on which account silso they arc facetious ; for 
&c0tiou8iies8 ia learned a>ntttiiMrIy. Such tberdEm ar« 
the manDers of youth. 



CHAPIER XY. 



Elderly men, however, and those who have lost the 
vigour of age, are oearly for the most part endued with 
manners contrafy to those of youth. For because they 
Inve lived many years, have been deceived m hany 
things, and have erred, and because the greater part of 
human affairs is bad, hence they do not firmly assert 
any thing, and estimate all things kss than is pn^slsr. 
They likewise opine, but know nothing ; and being in* 
Volved in doubt they always add perhaps^ and it may he. 
And in this manner they speak on every subject j but 
they assert nothmg stabiy. They are also ilhittuxBd ; 
^rillnature conasts in putting the worst constniclBcni on 
ewy thing. Farther still, they are suspicious from 
their incredulity, but they are incredulous from thar ^ 

J^hate V? ^"^ ^"^^^^ likewise, they neither bv» 
nor ate vehememly; but according to the precept of 
•Bias they love as if thi^v i j . t ; 

W t\xJ\^^ .r , ^ should some tmie or other hate, 

?ty n'^^^ «««e time or other ta^ 

They are also pusiUaniaious^ 
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abject through length of years ; for they desire nothing, 
great or illustrious, but those things only whicli are 
~ necessary to the support of life* They are! likewise 
illiberal ; for one of the necessaries life is property ; 
but at the same time from experience they know how 
difficult the acquisition of wealth is» and how easily it is 
losti '. Th^y are also timtd, and are afraid of e? ery tbiog 
befbrelnind. For they are afiected in a manner coAtraiy 
to youth ; since they are frigid, but youth is hot ; so 
that old age pr^>are8 th6 way for timidity i for fear is 
a certiun refrigeration.' They are likewise lovers of life, 
and especially at the close of life, because desire is 
directed to that which is absent, and that which is wanted 
is especially the object ol desire. They are also lovers 
of themselves more than is proper; for this also is a 
certain pusillanimity. And they live with a view to what 
is advantageous, and not with a view to what is beautiful 
in conduct^ more than is proper, because they are lovers 
of themselves. For that which is advantageous is good 
to an individual ; but that which is beautiful in conduct 
is simply good. They are likewise more impudent than 
modest ; for because they do not similarly pay attention 
to the beautiful in conduct and the advantageous, they 
neglect the opinion of others, as to their own actions* 
They are also despoodem, on account of their experience 
[of human affairs ;] for the greater part of human con- 
cerns are bad ; and therefore, most of them tend to a 
worse condition; and also on account of their timidity. 
And they live more from memory than from hope ; for 
the remainder of their life is but little ; but that which 
is past is much. And hope, indeed, is of the future, but 
memory is of the past. Hiis likewise is the cause of 
their garrulity ; for they dwell on the nSurration of past 
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erait8» becaiiBe tbtj are delighted iridi the moBedba 
of thetn. Then* anger also is sharp, but imbecile. And 
their desires partly fail, and partly are weak; so that 
they are neither prone to desire^ nor disposed to act 
according to its impulse, but they act with a view to gain. 
Hence, those who are so far advanced in age appear to 
be temperate $ for their desires become remiss, and they 
are subservient to gain. They likewise live more froin. 
reasoning than from manners ; for reasoning is directed 
to that which is advantageous; but manners are directed 
to virtue. They injure others, also from malevolence, 
and not from insolence. Old men likewise are compas- 
sionate as well as young men, but not from the same 
cause ; for young men are compassionate from philan« 
thropy, but old men from imbecility $ for they £mcy 
that all evils are near them } and this was the definition 
of a compassionate man. Hence, also, they are queru- 
lous, and are neither facetious^ nor lovers of laughter ; 
fer the querulous cBq>06ition is contrary to that winch ia 
addicted to laughter. Such, therefore, are the manners 
of young and elderlv men. Hence, too, since every one 
willingly admits orations adapted to his manners, and- 
whidi ^chiUt omilar manners [in the orator], it ia not 
immanifest what the manners are which an orator ought 
to express in his oradon, so that they may be readily 
heard by the young or the old. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

With respect to those, however, who are in the acme 
of life, it is evident that their manners will be between 
those of youth and old men, so as to take away the ex- 
cess of each. And they are neither very confident ; for 
audacity is a thing of such a kind as confidence 5 nor 
very timid, but are disposed in a becoming manner with 
req>ect to both these. Nor do they confide in all men, 
nor di8i>elieve all men, but are more deposed to judge 
according to truth. And neither do they alone live with 
a view to what is beautiful in conduct, nor with a vie^r 
to what is advantageous, but with a view to both. Nor 
are they inclined to parsimony, nor yet to luxury, but 
to that [mode of lifej which is appropriate, and fit* 
They are aiso disposed in a nmilar manner with respect 
to anger and desire; and they are temperate in conjunci- 
tion with fortitude, and brave in conjunction with tem- 
perance. For these virtues are distributed in the young 
and the old ; since young men indeed are brave and in* 
temperate, but elderly men temperate' and timM. Iii 
short, the advantages which are distributed among the 
young and the old, subsist in conjunction in those who 
are in the acme of Uie; 1>ut such things as exceed, or 
are deficient in the young and the old, of these, that 
which is iao4erate and fit, [[is possessed by men in the 
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yigour of their age.] But the body, iadeed, isiuits 
acme from diirty to five and thirtjr ycait of age, but tte 
•oat aboot the ferty ninth yiear. And thus much oon- 

cerning the manners of youth, and old age, and those 
who are in the acme of life. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

Let us in the next place speak concerning the goods 
derived from fortune, through which it happens that the 
manners of men become such as they are. The man- 
ners, therefore, of nobility are indeed such as render him 
who possesses it more ambitious ^ for all men when any 
good is present with them are accustomed to accumulate 
it J but nobility is a certain dignity of ancestors. But 
it is peculiar to those of noble birth to despise those 
who resemble their ancestors, [i. e. who have recently 
(^Mained those goods which their ancestors formerly 
possessed ;] because remote renown is more honourable 
than that which is recently obtained^ and is attended 
with ffcater glory. 

A man, however, is noble from the virtue of lineage ; 
but be is gaaerou& through not degenerating from the 
jitmre [of \Ai ancestors ;] which for the most part is not 

the case vtrith men of noble birth, since many of them 
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are abject. For tbece is a fertility ia the progenies of 
men, in ihe same mtoMr as in the productions oi tbe 
earth. And socnetimes tip the atock is good, illustrioiis 
men are for a time produced ; but afterwards, there ia 
again a remission of fecundity. The progeny* aiao* 
which possessed an excellent disposition degenerates into 
more insane manners, as was the case with the offspring 
of Alcibiades, and the elder Dionysius. But progeny 
' of a staUedisposidkm degenerate imo stupidity and alotb; 
as was the case with tbe descendants of C3Dion> Periclci^ 
and Socrates. 



CHAPTER Xm 

But the manners which are consequent to weahh may 
be easily seen by all men. For rich men are insolent 
and proud» and these ammexB they derive firom the-piM* 
session of wealth ; since they are affected in the same 
manner as if they possessed every good. For weahh is 
as it were the test by which the worth of other things is 
estimated ; on which account it appears that all things 
may be purchased by it. Rich men also are luxurious 
and boastful ^ luxurious, indeed, from their delicate 
mode of living, and the ostentation of thdr felicity j but 
they are boastful and of barbarous manners, becauise all 
men are accustomed to dwell upon that which is beloved 
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and admired by them; and because they fancy that otherd 
ire Mmbos that whkh is the object of thdr emula^ 
tioiK At the same time, however, they are deserredly 
thus affected ; for many are in want of the riches which 
tbey possess, whence, also, that saying of Simonides re^* 
ipecting wise and rich men, in answer to the wife of long 
Hiero who asked him whether it ix^s better to become al 
rich than a wise man ; for he replied, that it was better to 
be a rich man ; because wise men, said he, are seen wait- 
ing at the doors of the rich. They are also thus afiected 
because they farcy themselves worthy to govern ; for 
they fancy they possess those things for « sake of which 
government is thought worthy of being obtained. And 
in short, the manners of the rich are the manners of one 
who is stupidly happy. The manners of the weahhy, 
however, who have recently become rich, differ from 
the manners of those who have derived their wealth from 
their ancestors in this, that the former have all vices in a 
greater degree, and with more depravity ; for wealth 
recently acquired is as it were a certain inerudition of 
riches. Rich men also injure others not from malevo- 
lence, but partly from insolence, and partly from intem- 
perance ; as when from the former they strike others, 
aad from the latter commit adultery. 
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Thus too, most of the manners pertaining to power 
are nearly evident ; for power has jMutly the same^ and 
partly better manners than wealth. For men in power 
are as to their manners more ambitious and more virile 
than rich men, because they aspire after those employ* 
ments which they are capable of performing through 
their power. They are fikewise more diligent, as being 
compelled to direct their attention to things pertaining 
to power. They are also more venerable than severe ; 
for dignity renders them more conspicuous ; on which 
account they are moderate in their conduct. But venc 
rableness is a mild and decorous gravity. And if they 
act unjustly, it is not in small afiahns, but ia thia^ oif 
great consequence. 

Prosperity, likewise, as to its parts, has the manners of 
the above-mentioned characters, [vias. of the noble, the 
rich, and the powerful ;] for those prosperities which 
appear to be the greatest tend to these. And farther 
still, prosperity prepares us to abound in a good offiipring, 
and in the goods pertaining to the body. Powerful men, 
therefore, are more proud and inconsiderate, on account 
of their prosperity* Among ihc manners^ lumeoer^ 
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wkkh are attendant on good fortune^ there is one which 
is most excellent^ and it is this, that the Jbrtunate are 
lovers qf dicinity, and are mil disposed tcnoards a drome 
nature ; for they believe in it \in a becoming manner,'} 
. in consequence of tlie goods proceeding from fortune. 
And thus much concerning the manners of men accord- 
ing to age and fortune ; for the manners which are con- 
trary to the before-mentioned, are evident from contrary 
[fortuxies ;3 yiz. from the fortunes of the poor, die un- 
fortunate and the powerlessr. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The use, however, of persuasive orations pertains to 
judgment; for we no longer require arguments about 
things which we know, and of which we have formed a 
judgment. And though it be but one person alone whom 
the orator endeavours to exhort or dissuade^ as is the case 
with those who admonish or persuade, yet that one per- 
son is a judge ; for he whom it is necessary to persuade, 
i^ in short, a judge. And the like takes place, whether 
the oratfom ts directed against the Ut^^t^ or against the- 
hypothesis) for it is necessary that an oration should be 
employed, and that the contrary arguments should be 
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subverted, against which, as against a litigant, the oration 
is made. A similar method must also be adopted ia 
denonatiittve oradQiis ; for in these die qpeech is di- 
rected to the spectators as to judges. In short, he akme 
is, simply speaking, a judge, who in political contests 
jlidges the subjects of investigation. For [in such con- 
cests] the manner in which things of a duluous natim 
subsist is investigated, and also those which are the sub* 
iects of consultation. Concerning the manners of poli- 
tics, however, we have ahread j spoken in what we have 
said abottt.deliberative affairs ; so that it is there explained 
in what manner, and through what particulars we may 
produce ethical orations* But since about every kind of 
oratioos there is a certain different end, and about all cf 
them opinions and propositions are assumed, from whicti 
those who consult, demonstrate, and dispute, derive cre- 
dihiiiqf ^ and farther still, since we have also ^'Wiiesetf 
dioae particulais, from which it ia possible to r^pfttf 
etliical oratimis ;~it remains that we should discuss such 
things as are common. 1* or it is necessary that all rhe- 
toricians in oratioans [of every kind^ should employ what 
pertuns to the possible and impossible, and should 
deavour to show that some things will be, and that 
others have been# The consideration, likewise, of mag- ^ 
nitiide is comn^ to all orations ^ for all orations, wlis- 
ther they persuade or dis^ad^ whether they praise or 
blame, accuse or defend, employ diminution and ampli*- 
Acation. But these things being determined, let us en* 
4eavour to discuss in common what pertains to entlqr* 
memes and examples, in order that by adding what 
remains w^ may bring to an end what we propoied from 
the first* Of things however which are common, ampC* 
ficauon mos( a^pted io 4^oQstrative orations^ as we 
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have before observed ; but that which has been done is 
most adapted to judicial orations (for judgment is em- 
ployed about these) $ and the poaAle and what be 
doi^ are most adapts to ddSxrathre omfeiis* 

In the first place, therefore, let us speak concerning 
tilings possible and impossible. If then it is possible fiur 
one contrary to be, or to be efiected, it would seem to 
be possible that the other contrary also may be. Thus, 
for instance, if it is possible that a man may be restored 
to health, it Is also possible that he may be diseased ; far 
there is the same power of contraries so far as they are 
contraries. And if one similar is possible, another simi* 
'kr likewise is possiUe. And if that which is more difr 
eult is possible, that aho which is more easy is possible. 
If, likewise, it is possible for a thing to be rendered good 
tir beautiful, it is possible, in short, for that thing to be 
'produced ; for it is more difficult for a beautiful house, 
than for a house simply, to exist. That also of which 
the beginning is possible the end is possible j for nothing 
is effected, nor begins to be efiected, of things which are 
impossible. Thus, for mstance, it will never begin to be 
possible, nor will it ever be possible, that the diagonal of 
a square should be commensurable with the side of the 
square. That of which the end, likewise, is possible^ 
the beginning is possible ; for all things are produced 
'from the beginning or principle. If that, also, which is 
posterior in essence, or in generation, is possible to be 
Elected, this is Hkewise the case widi that which is prior; 
as, if it is possible for a man, it is also possible for a child, 
to be generated ; for the latter is prior to the former. 
Andif it is possible for a child to be generated, it is 
likewise pos^Ie for a manj for a dbiU is the beginning. 
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[but man is the end of this generation.] Those things, 
also, of which the love or desire is from nature, are po^^ 
■ble^ ior no one for the most part loves or desires tfaings 
impossible. And it is possible for those things to be and 
to be effected, of which there are sciences and arts. 
Those tluDgs lyuwise are possible^ the jyrindple of the 
generation of which is in those things which we can 
compel, or persuade ; and these are things than which we 
are more powerful, or of which we are the masters or 
fiieiids. And of those things ctf which the parts are 
possible, the whole is possible ; and of those thhigs 
which the whole, the parts also are for the most part pos- 
flibk^ For if it is possible for the omameDts of the head* 
and a garment to be made, it is also possible for apparel 
to be made ; and if apparel, it is likewise possible for 
the ornaments of the head, and a garment to be madew 
14 likewise, the wiiole gemis is- among the number ef 
things possible to be effected, this is also the case widi 
the species ; and if with the species, likewise with the 
genus. Thus, for instance, if it is possible for a ship, it 
is also possible for a three4>anked galley to be constmcfer 
ed ; and if a three-banked galley, a ship likewise may be 
constructed. And if one of those things which are na* 
turally related to each other is possible, the other also is 
pnssiMe ; as if the double is possible, this is also the cast 
with the half ; and if the half, the double also. If, like- 
wise, it is possible for any thing to be effected without 
art or preparation, it is much more possible for it to he 
eflbcted through art and diligent attention ; whence also* 
it is said by Agatho, 

Some things by fortune may effected be, 
And some by art we do, and from necessity. 
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And if 1 tiling may be effected by worse, or mferior, or 
more imprudent persons, it may also be much more 
effected by persons of a contrary descriptkm; as likewise 
bocrates said» that it would be a dreadful things if £ii« 
thynus should have learnt that, which he himself was 
unable to discover. But with respect to things impos- 
flUe, it is eYident that they may be obtained firom tht 
cootniies to the above^mentinned pardculais. 

Whether a thing, however, has been dooi^ or has not 
been done, must be considered from what fdlows. For 

in the first place, if that has been done, which is less 
naturally adapted to have been done, that will have been 
effected which is more naturaliy adapted to hare bee« 
done.* And if that which was wont to be doire after- 
wards has been done, that also has been done, which 
was usually done before ; as if a man has forgotten any 
diing, lie has once learnt that which he has forgotten* 
And if a man is able and willing to do a thing he has 
done it ^ for all men act, when they are willing and able^ 
d&ce there is then no impediment to their acting. Far* 
iber still, if a man is willing to do a thing, and nothing 
external impedes him, he does it. And if he is able to 
effect any thing, and is angry, he effects it ; and this is 
likewise the case if he is abl^ and is under the inHu^net 
of desire. For men for the most part do diose things 
which they desire, and are able to effect ; depraved men^ 
indeed, from intemperance; but worthy men because 
ihey desire* wbstt is equitable^ li$ also^ any one intended 

' Thus it is more difficult to injure another person in deeds than 
in Mrords. Hence, if some one has injiucd another in deeds, he has 
also injured him m fford^* 
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to do a thii^ it is probiable that he did it. And If such 
diings are done as are tnturaUj adapted to be done prior 
to a certain thing, or for the sake of it, [that thing has 
been done.] Thus, if it has lightened, it has also thunr 
dered. Aad if any one has endeavoured to do a certain 
thing, he has also done it. And if such things as are 
jiaturally adapted to have been done afterwards, or if 
4bat for the sake of which they are done has been ef- 
fected, that also which is done prior to them, and for the 
.sake of which they are done, has been efiPected. Thus, 
if it has thundered, it has lightened and if a thing has 
been dcme, there has likewise been an endeavour to. do 
k** With respect, however, to all these things, some of 
them are from necessity ; but others for the most part 
subsist after this manner. And as to that which has not - 
jbeen done^ it .is evident that it may be shown not to hjive 
been done from places contrary to the beforo^mei^ 
fiofied.. • . 

* 

• * » ■ • 

Evidence, likewise^ with tespect to what will be done 

may be derived from the same things ; for that which it 
18 in th^ pow^t.aqyd ^ill of ajay:0|;ie to do, will be done. 
Tins is sdso the case wiih th&igs which any one is ini^ 
pelled to do from deare and anger, and reasoning in 
conjunction with power. Hence, if any one is impelled, 
or meditates to do a thing, it will be done ; since for the 
most part things which are mtended to be done are ef« 
fecied, rather than those which are not. If, also, those 
things are done which ought to have been done first, 
that likewise will be done, which ought to have been 
done afterwards. Thus, because before it rains the 
clouds ought to be collected, if the douds are collected, 
ArisL VOL. u h 
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it IS probable it will ram. And if a thmg has been don«. 
which is fer the sake of something else, it is probable 
that the thing will be done for the sake of which the 
other was done ; as if the fbmidation is laid, k is pitK 
teUe the house will be boilt. 

With respect, however, to the magnitude and parvi- 
tude of things, the greater and the less, and in shoit 
things which are great and small, diese wQI be evident 
to us from what has been before said ; for in the discus- 
sion of the deliberative genus we have spoken concerning 
die magnitude of what is good, snd in short, concerning 
the greater and the less. Hence, since in every oration 
the proposed end is good ; as for instance, the useful, 
die beautiful, and the just, it b endent that through 
these, ampfificadons must be assumed in all oradoilt. 
But besides these, to investigate any thing concerning 
magnitude simply and excess, is a vain discussion. For 
particulars are more useful [in die composition of oratioitt] 
than univenals. And dius much eoncemii^ the possi- 
ble and impossible, and whether a thing has been done, 
t>r has not be^ done^ and ^ be» or will not be i and 
iurdier sdll, concemmg. die greatness and Uttkfless of 
things. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



It now remains to speak about the credibility which is 
icommon to all [orations^* since we hare already spoken 
about the credibility whkh is peculiar. But there are 
two kinds of the credibility which is common, viz. ex- 
ample and enthymeme ; for a sentence is a part of an 
enthymeme. bi the first place, therefore, let us speak 
Concerning example ; for example is similar to induc- 
tion \ but induction is a principle/ 

But of examples there are two species \ for olle spe- 
cies indeed of example, is to speak of things that are past, 
but the other is, when we ourselves feign [something simi- 
ktr for the purpose of showing that which we wish to 
8how.3 And of this, one species is a parable, but the 
other fables like those of .^sop and the Africans. Ex- 
ample, however, is indeed a thing of the following kind, 
as if some one should say, *'That it is necessary to 
make preparations against the Persian king, and not 
suffer him to subjugate Egypt j for prior to him Darius 
C0UI4 not pass over [the Hellespont^ till he had captured 

• As in the sciences induction is employed as a principle for the 
purpose of proving universal?, to in rhetoric cxampU is employed 
\m cgrder to tmibld them. 
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Egypt ; but when he had captured it, he passed into 
Greece.'' And again, " Xerxes did not attack Greece 
till he had captured Egypt ) but when be had captund 
it, he passed o?er into Greece $ so that this king [o( 
Petsia^ alsoj if he should take Egypt will pass into 
Greece. Hence, he must not be suffered to do thifti" 
Btit a })atable is a SocratiB siniKtiide ; as if some one 
should say, " That it is not proper magistrates should be 
chosen by lot for this is just as if some one should 
choose adiletst by lot, so as not to select those who are 
able to contend, but those on whom the lot ialls ; or as 
If some one should choose by lot from a number of 
sailox^, him who ought to be the pilot of a ship^ as if it 
were prdper that he should be chosen on whom the lot 
falls, and not he who is skilled hi steering a ship." But 
a fable is such as that of Stesichorus against Fhalaris, 
and of j£sop for a certain demagbgue. Foj^^ when the 
Himerians had chosen Phalaris for tlinr general with 
absolute authority, and were about to give him a guard 
for his body, Stesichorus after other things winch be 
had said, addressed this fable to them, That a horse 
J^once] had sole pdssesdon of a meadow, but that a stag 
coming into it, and destroying the pasture, the horse 
wishing to be revenged of the stag, askecTa man, if he 
shouM be able in conjuilction with him to punish the 
stag. But the man answered, that he should be able it 
be would suffer himself to be bridled, and let him get 
on bis back, armed with, darts* The horse, th^reforc^ 
having consented, the man, having got on hb back, in* 
• stead of taking vengeance on the stag, made the horse 
his slave* In like manner, said he, do you Himerians 
take carc^ lest wishing to be reveoiged of your c Bfinie ^ 
you suffer the same things as the horse* Fear now.yaii 
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lisfe received a bridle^ in having chosen a gtaeial 'vmh 
absohite anthorky ; but if 70U allow him a guard, and 

suffer him to get on your backs, you will immediately 
be enslaved by Phalaris.'* But Msop, when pleading in 
Safaibs &r k demigogue who was in danger of losing 
his life, said, That a fox in passing over a river fell 
into a whirlpool and not being able to get out of it, was 
for a Jbilg time in a misetable condition, and many csnina 
flies adhered to his ddn* But a hedgehog wandfiring 
along, as soon as he saw him, commiserating his con- 
dition, asked him whether he should drive away the 
iMiiiie flies £ttxn him* The fox» howisver, would not 
give his permission ; and b^ing asked by the hedgehog 
why he would not, replied, because these indeed are now 
fttU of n|e, imd draw but little bloody bot if you drive 
thdse away, dthers will oome who are hungry, and wiH 
drink up the rest of my blood. Thus, O men of 
Samos ! said he, this man will no longer hurt you j for 
is rich I but if you put him to death, other peracm 
whof are poor will succeed him, and by thieving t}ie pfdbk 
lie property, will consume your we^th/' 

Fables, however, are adapted to popular harangue^ 

and they have this good, that it is difficult to find things 
which have been similarly transacted ; but it is easy to 
find fables,* For it is neeessary that he who {s abl^ to 
percave similitude [In things] should compose fables , 
the same manner as parables, which it is easy to do fron; 
philosophy. It is easy, tbejrefi^rei tg introduce £(d)les^ 

• Fables excel examples taken from true histories in this, that 
it is difficult to find true histories, bi^t fables m^J be easily a4- 
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but exanples derived from history are more useful for 
die parposes of coosultatkm; fior future^ far the most 
part, Ktenble past efeuts* 

But it is accessary that the orator should use examples 
is demonstratioiis when he has not endiyincBies ; for 

credibility is obtained through these. And when he has 
enthymemeSy he should use them as testimonies, and 
ibould mphf examples in the epilogues at the enthj* 
memes* For examples, when they are proposed by 
themselves, ought to be similar to inductions ; but in- 
duction is not adapted to rhetorical compositions except 
b a few instances. And examples when adduced m 
confirmation of conclusions are equivalent to testimonies. 
But a witness is every where adapted to persuade. 
Hence, he who introduces examples prior to entfay« 
BiemeS) must necessarily adduce many examples ; but 
one example is sufficient for the purpose of confirming 
what has been proved by enthymemes. For a credible 
witness, though but one, is useful. And thus we have 
shown how many species there are of examples, and 
how and when they are to be used. 
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With respect to gaomology, or the docttte <d a 

sentence, when we have shown what a sentence is, k 
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will then espedally become evident, about what kind of 
tbi^gSi and when, and to what persons^ it is fit to employ 
geatffpces in oratioiuk 9^ ^ scptcuce is an CDonciatiQO^ 
yet not about puticobn^ such as what kind petBoa 
Iphicrates ' was, but about that which is universal ; yet 
it is not about all universals, such for instance as that ft 
rilglit is contrary to a curved line^ but it is idxnit thosn 
universals with which actions are conversant, and those 
things which in acting ar^ eligible or to be avoided. 
Henc^ because enthymemes are nearly syllogisms about 
things of this kind, if the syllogism is taken away, the 
conclusions and the principles of the enthymemes are 
sentences* Thus for instance [what Medea in Euripides 
says is a sentence, vizj It does not become a man of 
a sound mind to educate his children so as to reiider 
th^m transcendently wise." This, therefore, is a sen- 
tence. But the cause being added, and the wJ^^ the 
whole is an enth jmeme } as for insrance, [in the words 
of Medea,3 For besides the indolence which they thus 
acquire, they excite the baneful envy of their fellow 
dtizens.'' And also, There is no man who is in ail 
respects happy." * And, There is not any man who 
is free ;** * is a sentence ; but the following words being 
added, it becomes an enthymeme, viz. *^ For he is 
either the slave of wealth, or of fortune*" 

If, therefore, a sentence is what we have said it is, 
there are necessarily four species of a sentence*. For it 

' Iplucratet #asan Athenian, who, though bom in obscurity, by 
hif indoibrj aad viitat atoeoded to the h^heit dignities of the 

* £x SdmdMM Eiinpid. in Brologo. 
' £z £«ri|Md. Hecnbi. 
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will either subsist in conjunction with an epilogue, or 
without aa epilogue. Those sentences, therefore, re* 
detnoastration, which assert any thing paradoxical, 
or dubious ; but those that assert nothing paradoxical, 
are without an epilogue. But of these, it is necessary 
dut some indeed, in consequence of bdng previously 
knorwn, should require no epilogue, 'such as for kisiance, 
•* Health, as it appears to us, is the best of things to 
Bsao/' For thus it appears to the many. But other 
aemsnees as soon as they are qpoken become manifest to 
those that consider them ; sudi as, There is no lover 
who does not always love." * Of sentences, however, 
which are with an epibgue, some indeed m the parts of 
aa ettthytiieme ; as, It does' not become a man xf a 
sound mind." But others are enthymematic, yet are 
not a part of an enthymeme; which also are especially 
approved* These are sentences in which the cause 
of what is salid is apparent ; as in the following, *^ Being 
a mortal do not retain an immortal anger." * For to say. 
It is not prq>er to retain anger always,'' is a sentence ; 
but the addition, Being a mortal,*' asserts the -why or 
the cause. Similar to this also is the sentence, " It is fit 
that mortals should be wise in mortal, and not in imjnor- 
lalconoms."' 

From wh^t has been said, therefore, it is manifest how 

* This is wh^t Hecuba says to Menelaus ia tiie Troadei of 

Euripides. 

* Thus Achilles in Pope's tran4ation of the Iliad* 

•Why should (alas) a movtal nam, at I, 
^orn with a fury that can aefcrdis? BoeKxis« * 

' See this assertion beautifully opposed by Aristotle in the 10th 
book of his Niconuchesm Ethics. 
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many species there are of a sentence, and to what kind 
of things 6aeii is adapted*. F^-ia tluogs of a dirtMftu% op 
prndotkal Ifeatiire^ a mamm is net to be ^Md'whbonff 
an epilogue, but either, an epilogue being added, the 
aennenee must be used as a conclusion ; as if any one 
flhotfid aSiy» ^ I indeed, since k is ttcMier prop^ to bo' 
envioin, nor to bekidolent, Mert tli$t erudMon ' is not- 
requisite or, this being previously said, the former 
aaertions must be subjoined. But in things which are 
not pandoncal indeed, yet are immanifest, the why or 
cause must be most concisely added. And to things of 
this kind Laconic apophthegms and enigmas are adapted ^ 
as if some one should say what Stesichoras said among 
die Locrians, Unt it is not proper to behave faso* 
lently, lest the grasshoppers should sing on the ground." * 
A sententious mode of speaking, however, is adapted to 
Urn wbo iB mont advanced in age; but wbat be asnMa^ 
tiously says, must be about tMngs in wlneh'he is ^led. 
Hence, it is unbecoming for one who is not so advanced 
in age.'taspes^c sententiously, in the same manoar it is 
&r him to mythologiae. But for a man to Speak sen* 
tentiously about things in which he is unskilled is foolish 
and .io^udite ; of which this is a sufficient indication, thai 
tnarics ar^ eqpedaUy ssm^ntioiisi and easily sboif ti^ 
are'so.. To assert, however, universally, tbat whidi is 
not universally true, is especially adapted to lamentation 
and amplification ; and in this case^ such sentences must 
be adduced either at the beginning, or what you demniin 

' Stesichorus signified by this enigma, that if the Locrians be- 
haved Insolently to a powerfbl people, their coantty would be \n 
ianger of being had waste by tbcm, so that the trees being cut 
down, the grasshoppers (cicadx) wouli be forced to sing on the 
bare ground. 
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strate. Bat k is requntie to employ sentences which 
are generally known and common, if they are useful [fot 
ftm pmpoae^J ^ consequeaos of hfiag commit 
m being adcMMrled^ied by aU Mi they appear to be 
true. Thus he who exhorts soldiers to encounter danger, 
though they have not racrificedt may employ £wfaai 
iiecttr M|» to PoJydtamas^3 

Without a afn his sword the hriTf man drawi^ 
And juks no omen bat bis country's cause.' 

• * 

And when those are exhorted to fight who are inferior 
to their opponents in force, it may be said, 

le battle Miurs to iMertSde tDdbes;* 

When any one likewise is exhorted to destroy the chil- 
imt of enemies, though they have done no injerf, he 
may say, ^He (s a fool, who haling deilroyed Ae 

&ther spares the children.'* Farther still, some proverbs 
ate aiio eentenoes ; such as the proverb^ An Attic 
stranger.'* Sentences Ukewne are to be sotnedBies ad* 
duced, contrary to those which are generally received. 
But I mean by those that are generally received, such as 
^J^now diyself/' and Nothing too much/' And 
seneenees contrary to these are fo be adduced, when 
either the manners will from thence seem to be better, 
or when the thing is ^ken pathetically. But a thmg 
is ^xdcen pathetically, if some one being enraged should - 
say, ^< It is false that a man ought to know himself ; for 
this man, if he had known himself, would never have 
solicited the command of the anny."* And the inanncvi 

'Iliad, 18. Mli»d,ia. 
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viU appear to be better, if it is said, " That it is not pro- 
|wr» mmriing to tbe aisseition of Bias» to love as if 
immrtine hMrftir m 4aie» bm father to bate aa if 
intending hereafter to love." It is necessary, however^ 
to xender the choice manifest by the diction ; but if not, 
a» mibjoia tbe cause* Tbiia far iaaiaiioe^ we may eithoE' 
thus speak, <^ That k k neceesary to lo^ not as they 
sayt but as if always intending to love ; for the other 
[L he who lovea as if imending hereafter to hatej 
lom like a txeacberoiis peraoo." Or thua» Wbtt. 
is generally asserted does not please me; for a true 
friend ought to love as one who will love always. Nor 
.doea that saybg please me. Nothing too much ; for it is 
necessary to hate vdiemently bad men." 

But these sentences aSbrd great assistance to orations, 
one cause of which arises from the anoganoe of tht 
hearers ; fer they are delighted if any one speaking uni- 
versally, happens to adduce opinions which they have 
formed about some pardcular things. My meanings 
however, wiU be manifiest firom what follows ; dndattho 
same time it will be evident how these sentences are to 
be iavesdgated. For a sentence is, as we have said, 
a unmrasl enundaticHi ; but the audiim are delighted 
wbfli that is univtrsdiy asserted, wMch they have pre* 
conceived partially. Thus for instance, if any one hap- 
pens to have had bad neighbours or children, he will 
adopt die sentence, That nothing is itnore tnniU»* 
some than vicinity," and ** That nothing is more stupid 
than the procreadon of children." Hence, it is necessary 
to conjecture what die qiinion of the audience wiU bo 
aboitt pardcuhnra, and afterwards to adduce universal 
sentences conformable to their opinion. And this is one 
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use which speakmg sententiously ought to possess. But 
there is another use of it which is superior to cIhs; fer 
it csoseB ontbiid to become edrical. And tiiOGe or a tion i 
IK eMcal in which Ae delftieratentnition of the speaker 
k manifest. All sentences, however, effect this, because 
lie who employs the semenoe^ speaks m&nteitj atefif 
driiigs which are the objects oF ddBMmte choice; Hence, 
if the sentences arc good, they cause the speaker to 
appear to be one who possesses worthy manners. And 
fbos much coaceming a sentence, what k k, how mmif 
spedes there are of it, how setUeiices m to be eov* 
ployed^ and what advantage they possess^ 



♦ 



CHAPTER XXIII, 

Let us now speak concemii|g enthymemes univer- 
sally, after what maimer they sm to be «i vs s t^{siwl | 
skI in ibe ntzt place, let us show what are die i^aees of 
cnthyn^emes ; for there is a different species of each of 
these. That an enthymem^ therefore^ k a certaia Wfim 
Icigism, and how it k a syllogkm, we have befim 
shown; aad-also in what it differs from dialectic syllo- 
gisms. For neither ought things remote to be r^ l fic lifd, 
nor are all things to be coUsetivdy asuHoed ; s^/tot die 
fenner ^1 be obscive fipom their length i and the fatter 



. be nugatory, through speaking of things which are 
obvious. For this is the remn why the .unlearned are 
mirtacf caodble iif Mroduciiks Denuuioii iDKMie the cbmhL 
ttma the learned, since m the jpoeli say> *^ The utikanied 
^eak more elegantly to a mob." For the unlearned 
afMik of tbiogs common and universal, [which m 
adapted to the compreheaaon of the mubittideO ^ 
the learned speak of things which they know, and 
vhich are near. ileace». rhetorical enchymemes must 
tiot betQiiqK»edfiroqieve|7thte which is prot^abb^lMil 
fir^ driagsof a<iefeiiteiititiive; auehito ore dMke tilings 
which appear probable to the judges, or which the 
judges admits Nor is it requisite that these thingo 
should be approved by alLtbeaitdifiors» but it is siiffirinai 
if they are approved by the greater part of them. It ft 
likewise requisite not only to collect frooi Jthings 
n^iich ace Becessary* but ako from things, whick 
have a fr^ueiicy of subsistence* la the firat fdaoe^ 
therefore, it is necessary to assume, that concerning the 
thing of which it is requidce to speak and syllogiss^ 
whether bj anployiag a poiitkal» or any other syl> 
logkm ; concmiing this it is necessary to piosisesa all m 
some of the things which are inherent in it ; for if we pos- 
sess none of them, no coadusicA. can he made from 
siMhtag. I. 9Sf Sat. iaataiice, how on we adviss' list 
Athenians to engage in war or no^ unless we kiMWr 
what their power is» whether naval or land» or both; 
how great it is$ what.thar mmmih^ mbt^ Mis.^tn^ 
firisiids and enemies ; and fimbtf stiUy 
have waged, and how they were carried on, and othe^ 

'thbgs of the lik« kiud* How likewise cottld we praise 
them» if we wm not acqnaiftfted witb the.naiTal btttlt^til 
fiabixu8» Qt the baode at Afaiatbon, or the dieds^iMsk 
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AtjT peffbfBwl £Mr tbe HmdUim, cr aay dwgdseof 

the like kind ? For di mm pnbe oAeis from beautiful 
transactions which exist, or appear to exist. In a similar 
■MMMr* alio* in bhnuDe tbe AtbeiiiaaB* me mutt diratt 
ovr tteentioii to die contraries tiiese things, c D os id egw 
ing what particular of a contrary kind pertains to them, 
or appears to pertain to them; such as that they en- 
shnred the Greeks, and subdued diose who fought wA 
dMBi against the Barbtrien, and bdlanred moit jatrepidl]^ 
▼iz. the Aeginetae and Potidceatae ; and other things of 
the like kind, and whate?er other crime may 
their chafge. Thus too, both those ^tiho accuse^ a&A 
those who defend, accuse and defend by directing their 
attention to inherent particulars ; but it makes no difl^r- 
eiioe whether we of the Athpniana ov Lacedroo* 
flhus $ of God, or man. For he who advises Adnliei^ 
who praises or blames, accuses or defends him, must as- 
sume things which are inherent, or appear to be inherent» 
dMt from these be may in praainig or 
Iker any thing beautifui in condiKt or base is inherait ; 
in accusing or defending may show whether any thing just 
or unjost is inhtf ent; and in advising, whether any thing 
advantageous or detrimental is presenti TheKkemetM 
most also be adopted in every other thing. Thus for in- 
stance, in investigating whether justice is good or not, am 
SOBilion most be doMed to what is mfaerent in 
in good. Hme, 8hiceitappearsttedbkm0dKMiiaadqNal 
by all men, whether they syllogize more accurately, or 
Hore remissly ; for their assumptions are not dmved 
§nm all things, but from snch as are inherent in eaeh 
particular, and through reasoning ; since it is evidait 
that it is otherwise impossible to prove what they wish to 
pswve^— 4his bebg die case, it is obvioua, «» we ham 
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shown in the Topics, that about each question in things 
coiitiagem, and the tine best adapted to tbeav it k 
n eceeoaf y to have, m the first place, things of a HMwe 
select nature. The investigation, likewise, must be made 
after the same manner in things of an unexpected 
aatm^ so that our attention must not be <firected to tlit 
indefim'te, but to things inherent, widcti are the subject 
of the oration. Of the things inherent, likewise, the 
greater part, and those which are nearest the subjsat^ 
must be induded hi the oradbn ; for by how much tbm 
greater the number of things inherent is which the 
orator possesses, by so much more easily will he prove 
tkit wUch he wishes to prove; and by. how mncfa OMMflfe 
ffoxinnie |[the partienim are which be dttads,3 by m 
much the mdve appropriate will they be, and less com- , 
mon. But I call common things, indeed, such as to 
prdse AcfaiUe% because he is a man, and because he li 
among the number of demigods, and because he fought 
against Troy. For these particulars belong also to many 
others ; so that pnase of this kind ao less fettmm m 
Achilles than to Diomed. . Thrngs pecnliar, howefftr, 
are such as happen to no other person, than Achilles ; 
such as to have slain Hector the bravest of the Trojans ; 
Md Cygaus^ ^mbo being involneiable prevented tki 
Chredes firon descending from diehr shipB to the landf 
and that being very young he entered into the army, 
though he was not bound by an oath to fight against 
TtBjani. Theses said other things of the like kind, ai« 
peculiar to Achilles. This, therefore, is one place 
of selection, and is the 6^1 topicsd place. 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

* 

Lbt US now tpedn of die danents' of endvpsmmm 

But I call the same thing the element and place of an en* 
tbymeme. . Let ub however first speak, of those things 
vhkh it is necessary m the tet place to discass. Wwt 
diere are two species of enthymemes* And die first 8pe» 
cies cootaios osteasive enthymemes, which show that a 
thing i^ or ia notf but the other species is ad^>ied t^ 
cenftitatbiu They differ abo in the same mastoer as im 
dialectics an elenchus and syllogism differ. But an os» 
leottve enthymeme, is when the conclusion is cpUected 
frsm things acknowledged ; and die enthynMme adaptfli 
to eoifftttatioQ is» when things not admowledged are cob 
lected in the conclusion. Nearly, therefore, places have 
been delivered by ua about each of the useful and neces* 
sory spedes; £nr proposldons.re^)ecting each have betsk 
sriected* • Hence^ we have shown from what ^hces it is 
requisite to derive eiithymemes about good or evil, the 
|>eautiful or the base, the just, or the unjust ; aad in a 
similar manner piaoea hlwe been as^piei hf m eomun^ 
inf manners, passions and habits. 

Again, therefor^ it remains diat after anodier msfflner 
we should assume umrersally conoenimg aU [die dim 
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genera of orations,] indicating which of them are adapted 
to confiitatian, and are ostendve, and what are the places 

of apparent enthymemes, but which are not enthymemes 
in reality, since neuher are they syllogisms. But these 
things being rendered manifest, we shall discuss solutions 
imd objections, and show whence it is requisite to adduce 

these against enthymemes. 

One {>laCe, therefore, of ostensive enthymemes is bom 
contraries ; for it is necessary to consider whether one 

contrary is inherent in another ; subverting, indeed, if 
it be not inherent ; but confirming if it is inherent. For 
instance, [we may thus show] that to act temperately is 
good ; for to act intemperate! y is noxious. Or as in the 
Messeniac oration [of Akidamas j] for if war is the cause 
of the present evils, it is necessary to correct those evils 
with peace. For [as a certain tragic poet argues in 
Greek senaries,] '* If it is not just to fall into anger with 
those who have done evil willingly ; neither is it fit, il 
any one has acted beneficently from compulsbn^ to be 
grateful to him." But if to speak falsely is, among raor* 
tals, calculated to persuade, it is requisite to think that 
on die contrary many things are true, which are consi- 
itred by mortals as incredible. Another place is froifi 
similar cases ; for it is necessary that they should be 
similarly inherent, or not inherent. Thus from this place 
it may be shown that not every thmg which is just is 
good. For if every thing just were eligible and good, 
every thing which is justly done would be eligible and 
good ; but now to die justly is not eligible. Another ' 
place is from relatives. For if some cne has acted well 
or justly, another has suffered well or justly. And if to 
command is just, it is also just to obey the command ; as 
ArisL VOL. I. M 
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the publican Diomedon said about the tributes. ^ For^ 
ttid he [to the people,3 it is not di^racefiil in yon to 
•ell the tributes, neither is it disgraceful in us to buy 

them." And, if one man deservedly and justly sulFcrs 
a loss, he who caused him to suier it, acted well and 
josdy. And if he who caused another to suffer a loss 
acted well and justly, he who sustained the loss, sus- 
tained it well and justly. In this place, however, it is 
possible to paralogize. For if a man died justly, he 
suffered justly ; but periiaps not by you. Hence it 
necessary to consider separately, whether he who suffered 
deserved to suffer, and whether he who did the thing 
deserved to do it, and thus to infer what is adapted and 
appropriate. For sometimes a thing of this kind is disso- 
nant, and nothing impedes j ' as in the Alcmason of 
Theodectes. 

** Did nerer any mortal hate thy mother ?" 

To y^hich the answer i^, 

> 

** Distinctly this most be considered." 

Alphesibaea, also, inquiring, " How therefore have the 
judges condemned thee ?" Alcmsscm answered. 

Of death deserving she was judg'd, but I, 
'Twas said, could not have slain my mother." 

Thus, likewise, on the trial of Demosthenes, and those 
who slew Nicanor, because they were judged to have 

f • 

■ That is, it may happen that a man was slain justlji and yet he 
who slew lumi slew him unjusdy. 
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shin him justly, it appeared that he was justly put W 
death. In like manner, when a certain person was slain 
at Thebes, it was inquired in the court of justice whether 
he had been unjustly slain ; as if it were not unjust to 
shy him who deserved to die. Another place is from 
the more and the less ; such as, if even the gods do 
not know all things, much less do (nen. For tlie mean- 
mg of this is, if the more is not inherent in that in which 
it ought to be more inherent, it is evident that nehhef 
will it be inherent in that in which the less is inherent* 
But this place, that he will strike his neighbour who 
strikes his father, depends on this, that if the less is inhe* 
rent, the more also will be inherent.' And this place is 
useful for both purposes ; viz. whether it be requisite to 
show that a thing is inherent, or is not. Farther sdO, 
if a thing is inherent neither more nor less ; whence it is 
said, [in a certain tragedy,] " Is thy father to be pided, 
because he has lost a son, and is not Oeneus to be equally 
commiserated, who has lost his son Meleager one of the 
most illustrious of the Greeks ?*' And that if Theseus did 
not act unjustly [in ravishing Helen, J neither did Paris. 
And if the Tyndaridse [}• e. Castor and Pollux] did not 
act unjustly [in ravishing the daughters of Leucippus,] 
neither did Paris. Likewise if Hector did not act im- 
justly in slaying Patroclus, neither did Paris in slaying 
Achilles. And if other artists are not vile men, neither 
are philosophers. And if generals are not vile, because 
they are frequently conquered, neither are sophists. And 
that if a private person ought to be careful of your re^ 

' For it is less probable that a man will strike his father, than 
that he will strike his neighbour ; at Uoit it urns to in ancient times* 
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aown, you also ought to be careful of the renown of the 
Greeks. Another place consists in the conaderttion of 

time; as is exemplified in what Iphicrates says in his ora- 
tion against Harniodius. For said he, ** If before I had 
done the thing, I had demanded a statue in case I did it, 
you would have granted it to me, and will you not grant 
it, now I have done the thing ? You would not, there- 
fore, when expecting a benefit promise a reward, and 
refuse it, when you have received the benefit/* And 
again, for the purpose of persuading that the Thebans 
ought to permit Philip to pass through their land into 
Attica, it may be said, That if he had made this re- 
quest before he sent you assistance against the Phocenses, 
you would have permitted him. It is absurd, therefore, 
that because he then neglected [to ask permission,]] and 
trusted you would grant it, that you should now deny it 
to him." Another place is taken from things said, and 
retorted on the speaker. And this mode is eminently 
useful, and was employed in [the tragedy of ] Teucrus 
by Iphicrates against Aristophon, when he inquired of 
him whether he would have betrayed the ships for money ? 
And when Aristophon denied that he would, Iphicrates 
afterwards said, You therefore being Aristophon would 
not have betrayed them, and should I being Iphicrates 
have betrayed them ?" It is necessary, however, 
that he who is opposed should appear to have acted 
more unjustly than the opponent ; for if not, it 
would seem to be ridiculous, if any one had said 
this against Aristides accusing [who was iu every respect 
worthy of belief,^ and which, ought to have been said 
against an accuser, who did not deserve to be credited. For 
in short the plaintiff ought to be considered as better than 
the defendaiit. He therefore who opposes another. 
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should always reprobate this. And uoivecsally, that 
which is said is absurd, when any one reproves others fai 
things which he himself does, or would have done [if 
he could *,] or who persuades others to do those things 
wfakh he himself does not do, nor would have done* 
Another place is derived from definition ; such for in* 
stance as, ** That which is dasmoniacal is nothing else 
than either God, or the work of God; but whoever 
thinks that it is the work of God, must necessarily tUnk 
that there are Gods.'" And as IpUcrates said [against 
a certain person named Harmodius,] " He who is the 
best of men is most generous or noble ; for there was 
nothing generous in Harmodius and Aristogiton, till they 
had accomplished some generous undertaking.** He 
added, that he was more allied to [i. e. he more resem- 
bledj the ancient Harmodius. For my works," said hs^ 
^'are more allied to the works of Harmodius and Aristo* 
giton than thine.'* And as in [the oration concerning] 
Paris, All men will confess that those who are intem- 
perate are not satisfied with the enjoyment of one body.*^ 
Hence Socrates said that he would not go to Archelaus 
£king of Macedonia.] " For it is disgraceful," said he, 
for him who has received a benefit not to be able to 
recompense him from whom he recdved it ; just as k 
is disgraceful in him who has been used ill, not to return 
the ill treatment.** For all these, defining and assuming 
what a thing is, syllogise about the things which are th^ 
subjects of their speech* Another place is derived from 
multiplicity of diction, as in the Topics, [[an argument is 

■ This is what Socrates says to his judges ia the Apology of 
Plato, and is of itself sufficient to prove that Socrates was a poly- 
theist, independent of a great body of evidence which might bQ 
adduced ia confirmation of it. 
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derived,] from that which has a rectitude of subsistence 
[being multifariously predicated.] Another place is 
derived from division; if all men act unjustly for 
the sake of three things ; for they act unjustly eitlier for 
the sake of this, [viz. utility,] or for the sake of this, 
[]viz« pleasure,] or for the sake of this, [viz. because 
they are enraged ;] but for the sake of two of these they 
could not do the injury ; and the opponents themselves 
confess they did not do it for the sake of the third. 
Mother pbce is from induction ; as from [the oratioa 
inscribed] Peparethia, in which it is saud, That women 
every where determine truly about the birth of children." 
For this is evident from what happened at Athens; since 
when Mantias the rhetorician was dubbus about his son, 
his doubts were dissolved by the mother of the child. 
This likewise happened at Thebes ; for when Ismenes 
and Stilbo comended which of them was the fadier of 
Thessalicus, Dodonis demonstrated that he was the son 
of Ismenes ; and on this account Thessalicus was con- 
sidered as the offspring of Ismenes. And again, from 
the law of Theodectes, if no one would commit his 
horses to the care of those who do not pay a proper 
attention to the horses of others, nor his ships to those 
who destroy the ships of others, and if the like takes 
place in all things, we ought not to commit our safety to 
those who have badly attended to the safety of others. 
And as Alcidamas says, *' That all men honour the 
wise.'' For the Parians honour Archilochus, though he 
bla^emed them ; the Chians hoiiour Homer, though 
he was not their fellow-citizen ; and the Mitylenans 
Sappho, though she was a woman. The Lacedaemonians, 
also, though they were in the smallest degree philologists, 
made Chilo one of their senators. The Italians likewise 
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honoured Pythagoras; and the Lanipsaceni buried 
Anaxagoras though he a stranger, and honour him 
even now. Again, the Athenians by using the laws of 

Solon were happy ; and the Lacctl^^nionians by using 
those of Lycurgus. The city of the Thebans, also, 
as soon as philosophers were their governors, became 
happy. 

Another place is derived from the judgment made 
about the same, or a similar, or a contrary thing. And 

this indeed is especially the case, if it is the judgment 
of all men, and always ; but if not^ if it is the judg- 
ment of most men, or of all, t)r the greater part of wiser 
men, or of good men. Or if it is the decision of those 
who are judges, or of those whom the judges approve^ 
or of those against whom there is no judgment to be 
given, as of princes ; or of those whose judgment it is 
not becoming to oppose, such as the gods, a father, or 
preceptors. [But of this place there are many examples,^ 
and one is, what Autocies said against Mixidemides, If 
it were well indeed for the venerable goddesses [the 
Furies] to plead their cause in the Areopagus, can it be 
improper for Mixidemides to do so ?*' Another is what 
Sappho said, That to die is an evil ; for the gods have 
judged it to be so ; since otherwise, they themsdvea 
would die." Another is, what Aristippus said against 
Plato asserting something as he thought too positively f 
But our assockite, said he, meanmg Socrates, affirms 
no such thing." Another example is that of Agesipolis, 
who at Delphi inquired of the god [Apollo,] having 
prior to this consulted the oracle of Jupiter Olympus, 
** Whether the son was of the same opinion as the father?" 
As if it were shameful for a son to dissent from his father. 
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Another is that of Isocrates concerning Helen, who 
shows that she was a worthy character, because Theseus 
judged her to be so ; and who also says the same thing 
of Paris, because the goddesses preferred [his judgment 
to that of other men.] He likewise asserts that Evagoras 
was a worthy character, because Conon when his afiaifs 
were adverse, leaving every one else, came to Evagoras/' 
Another place is from [the enumeration of] parts, as in 
the Topics [where it is inquired,] What Jund of mo- 
tion the«>ul is;'' for it is either this, or 'that, [vis. it 
must either be the motion which is a change in quality, 
or lation, or augmentation, or generation.]* An ex- 
ample of this placjs is from '1 heodectes in his oration in 
defence of Socrates [when he was accused by the 
judges;] ** What temple has Socrates violated? And 
what gods has he not reverenced among those whose 
honours are legally established by the city ?" Another 
place is from consequent good or evil. For since m 
most things it happens that some good and evil are con- 
sequent to them, we may employ consequent good for 
the purpose of persuading, praising, and defending, but 
ccmsequent evils for the purpjosc of dissuading, blaming, 
and accusing. Thus for instance, [we may blame literary 
pursuits,] because envy is consequent to erudidon, which 
is an evil ; and [we may also praise them] because they 
are attended with wisdom, which is a good. Hence, in 
the former case we may say that it is not proper to ac» 
quire erudition, because it is not proper to be ^vied ; 
and in the latter, that it is proper to acquire eruditioii; 
fpr it iii requisite to be wise. In this place t^e art of 

■ Viz. On the hypothesis that the soul is a motion of such a 
)tltidf as some one of the corporeal motions, 
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the rhetorician Calippus conasts, to which he added what 
pertains to the possible, and other things, of which we 
have already spoken. Another place is, when about two 
^ things, and those opposed to each other, it is requisite 
ekher to exhort or dissuade, and to use the before-men- 
tioned place in both ways. But it differs from that phce 
in this, that there casual things are opposed ; but here 
contraries only. Thus for instance, a certun priest 
wouhi not suffer his son to speak in public. ^ For if," 
said he, " you speak what is just, men will hate you ; but 
if what is unjust, the gods.'* It is necessary, however, 
on the other hand, to speak in public. For if you speak 
what » just, the gods will love you' ; but if what is un- 
just, men will love you. This, however, is the same thing 
with the saying, of buying oil and salt And this argu* 
inent may be retorted, when to each of two contraries 
good and e?il are consequent, each being contrary to 
each. Another place is, because the same things are not 
praised openly and secretly ; but just and beautiful things 
are especially praised openly, and privately men are 
more inclined to praise what is advantageous. One of 
these, therefore, we must endeavour to collect. For this 
l^lace is the most principal of paradoxes. Another phce 
is derived from analogy, and was used by Iphicrates. 
For when, the Athenians wished to compel his younger 
son, because he was large, to engage in public service, 
Iphicrates said, ** That if great boys were to be con- 
sidered as men, little men should be decreed to be boys." 
And Theodectes in the law said, " You have made mer* 
cenaries, such as Strabaees and Charidemus, citizens^ on 
account of thdr proUty ; but you have not made exiles 
of those among the mercenaries, who have acted nefa- 
riously." Another place is, when, in consequence of the 
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same thing following from two things, it is shown that 
dw things from whkh it happens to follow are the same. 
A» when Xenophanes said, That those were dmilarjy 
impious, who assert that the gods were generated, and 
those who assert that they die for in both ways it hap- 
pens that at a certatn time the gods do not exist." And 
in short* that'which happens from each) is always to be 
a^umed as the same. [Ihis place was also used by 
some one in the defence of Socrates; for he said,J 
^ Tou are about to pass sentence, not on Socrates, but 
on his pursuit, whether it be requiate to philosophize." 
And, it may be said, " I'hat to give earth and water is 
to become slaves; and that to participate of common 
pete is to do what is commanded to be done/' But 
whichever of these is useful nuist be assumed. Another 
place is derived from this, that the same men do not 
always choose the same thing in a posterior or prior 
time, but conversely ; as in this enthymerae. If when 
we were exiles we fought, in order that we might return ; 
aball we^ having returned, fly, in order that we may not ' 
fight For at one time the Athenians chose to fight* 
that they might return to their country, and at another 
time they were unwilling to leave their country lest they 
should be obliged to fight. Another place is, when w^ 
affirm any tlung to have been done on account of some 
cause, through which it might have been done, though 
it was not in reahty done through it ; as if one man 
should give something to another, in order that by 
[afterwards] taking it away, he may give him pam* HsfHse, 
also it is said [in a certain tragedy,] The dccmon gives 

• ■ This example is taken from an oraiion of Lysias concerning 
the Athenians 
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great prosperity to maay, yet uot with a benevolent iop 
tttQtion, but in order that they may recave more omp^ 
cuous calamities/' And in the Meleager of Andphoo^ 

who [[that he might praise Meleager] says, " There was 
a concourse of pe(^le from all Greece, not for the piiiv 
pose of killing the boar, but that they might be wit nesim 
of the valour of Meleager." Another example is from 
the Ajax of Theodectes, in which it is said, " That 
Diomed preferred Ulysses [as his associate in the noo* 
tumal advenmre,] not for the purpose of honouring him, 
but that he might have one to attend him who was his 
inferior." For it is possible he might have thus acted 
with this view. Another place is common both io liti- 
gants and counsellors, and consists in considering what- 
ever pertains to exhortation and dissuasion, and for the 
sake of which things are done and avoided ; for these 
are such as ought to be done when they are present. 
For instance, it must be considered whether a thing is 
possible, and easy to be effected, and whether it is bene- 
ficial either to a man himself, or to his friends j or 
whether it is noxious and pernicious to his enemies, or 
is at least attended with greater emolument than loss. 
And exhortations are to be derived from these places, 
and dehortations from the contraries. From the same 
places also accusations and defences may be derived; 
defence indeed, from those which pertain to dissuasion, 
but accusation from those which pertain to exhortation. 
And in this place the whole art of Pamphilus and Calip- 
pus consists. Another place is derived from things which 
appear indeed to be done, but are incredible, because 
ihey would not be credited, unless they were, or nearly 
were in existence ; and this in an eminent degree. For 
'whatever is done, is apprehended to be done, either be- 
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cause it has been truly done or is of itself credible, and 
probable. If, therefore, a thing is incredible, and not 
probable, it will be true that it has been done;' for it 
does not appear to have been done, in consequence of 
being probable and credible. Thus Androcles Pitheus 
accusmg the law said, (the multitude being tumukuoot 
whilst he was speaking) ^'The laws require a law to 
correct ihem.** For fishes also require salt, though it 
may seem neither probable, nor credible, that animals 
nourished in salt, should require salt. And olives 
require <n1 ; though it may seem incredible, that those 
things from wliicb oil is produced, should be in want 

of 
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Another place which is adapted to confutation, is 

derived from considering things which are not assented 
to ; viz. from considering, if any thing is not admitted, 

* When a thing pardy appears to have been done, and partly seems 
incredible, from seeming to be incredible, it may be concluded that 
it has been truly done, by reasoning as follows : Whatever secnt 
to have been done, either appears so because It is of itself credible 
and probable, or because it has truly been done. But this thing 
appears to have been done, and not because it is of itself probable, 
since it is rather very improbable. Hence, it appears to have been 
done, because it has truly been done. 
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from all times, actioil8» and speeches. And this, indeed, 

may be done separately in the person of the opponent y 
a^y '*He says that he loves you [Athenians J and yet he 
. hts conspired with the thirty [tyrants against his coua* 
try."] And separately as to the person himself; as, 
•* He says indeed, that I am litigious, but he cannot show 
that I ever sued any man." It may also be done sepa* 
rately both as to the person himself and his opponent ; 
as, And this man indeed never lent any money, but I 
have ransomed many of you.** Another place is useful 
with respect to men and things that have been calum*> 
niated, but which do not appear to have deserved it ; 
and this consists in assigning the cause of the paradox, 
Jbor there is something which gave rise to the appear* 
ance« Thus for instance, a certain woman was calnm* 
niated with reference to her son ; for in consequence of 
embracing him, it seemed as if she had connexion with 
the lad. But the cause of her embracing iiim being 
assigned, the calumny was dissolved. Thus too, in the 
Ajax of Theodectes, Ulysses says against Aj ax, that 
though he is braver than Ajax, yet he does not seem to 
be so. Another place is derived from cause, which if it 
exists, the effect also ejusts ; but if it is not, neither dots 
the effect exist. For cause, and that of which it is the 
cause, subsist together, and nothing is without a cause. 
Thus Leodamas, in defending himself when Thrasybulus 
accuang him said, That his name had been branded 
with infamy on a pillar in the Acropolis, but the inscrip- 
tion had been erased by the thirty tyrants," replied, 
^ That this was not possible ; for if it had taken place, 
the thirty tyrants would have placed more confidence in 
Jmi» in consequence of his hatred to the people having 
been inscribed on a pillar." Another place b from coar 
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sidenag whetlier it was or is possible to advise, or do, 
or have done a thing better than it was advised to be, or 
is, or was done. For it is evident, that if it does not 
thus subsist, it was not done ; since no one w illingly and 
knowingly deliberately chooses what is bad. Thfi 
place, however, is false ; for frequently, it becomes 
afterwards evident how it was possible to have acted 
better, though this was before immanifest. Another 
place is derived from considering when something is iti^ 
tended' to be done, contrary to what has been done. 
Thus Xenophancs when the Eleans asked him, "whether 
they should sacrifice to Leucothea, and lament her, or 
not," advised them, " If they thought her a goddess, 
not to lament her ; but if a mortal, not to sacrifice to 
her." Another place is derived from accusing or de* • 
fending ^rors. Thus for instance, in the Medoea of 
the poet Carcinus, some persons accuse her of having 
riain her children, because they no longer appear ; (for 
Medoea erred in sending away her sons) but she defendi 
henelf by saying, That [if she had intended to commk 
murder] she would not have slain her children, but 
lason ; for in not slaying Jason, she would have acted 
wmg, even if she had done the other thing [i. e. skdn 
her children.3 This place» however, and species of en- 
thymeme, formed the whole prior rhetorical art of Theo- 
dorus. Another place is derived from name ^ as Sopho- . 
cles £of a certadn woman named Sidero^ 

*Tis clear thou iron art, and bear'st the name. 

Thus also it is tisoal to celebrate the gods [from the wg^ 

nification of their names.] Conon likewise called Thra- 
s^buhfSf audacious* And Herodicus said of Tluasy- 
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machusy " Thou art always Thranfmiuihus [i. e. bM m 
Jight.'] He also said of Polus, •* You are always P&bt$ 

[i. e. a colL~\ Hcrodicus likewise said of Draco the 
legislator, That his laws were not the laws of a mailt 
but of a dragon ; for they were severe." Another ex« 
ample is derived from what Hecuba says in [^the Troades 
of] Euripides, when speaking of Venus, " And the name 
of the goddess [i. e. Apkrodite] is rightly derived from 
aphrosune [i. e. folly.] And as Choeremon [the comic 
poet] says, Pentheus was so denominated from future 
calamity*'* Those enthymemes, however, which are 
adapted to confutation, are more approved than those 
that are ostensive ; because the former are short collec- 
tions of contraries ; but parallels are more obvious to the 
hearer. Of all syllogisms, however, as well those that 
are adapted to confutation, as those that are ostensive^ 
those especially excite perturbation [in the auditors] 
which manifest themselves as soon as they begin to be 
anundated, yet not because their meaning is sup«&iaL 
Fo]^ the auditors are at the same dme delighted that the^ 
foresaw from the beginning what would follow. This 
likewise is the case with those syllogisms which are un- 
derstood as soon as they are completely enunciated. 
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Since, however, it is possible that one thing may be a 
syllogism, and another not, but only appear to be so ^ k 
is likewise necessary with respect to an enthymeme^ that 
this should be, and that should not be, but should only 
appear to be an enthymeme > since an enthymeme also 
is a certain syllogism. 

But there are places of apparent enthyrtiemes ; one 
indeed in the diction i and of this, one part, as in dialec^ 
tics, is, when though nothing is syllogisticaily concluded, 
yet at the last it k inferred : It^ not therefore this, or 
that ; or it necessarily is this or that. What also is said 
in enthymemes contortly and o|^x>sitely, appears to be 
an enthymeme, [though it is not so in reality ;] for such 
a diction is the receptacle of enthymeme. And a thing 
of this kind appears to be from the figure of the diction. 
For the purpose however of speaking syllogisticaily in 
the diction, it is useful to produce the heads of many 
syllogisms, as, " These he saved, others he avenged, but 
he liberated the Greeks." For each of these is demon- 
strated from others. But from the conjunction of these 
something appears to be effected. Another place [of 
apparent enthymemes] is derived from equivocation ^ as, 
if some one should say that fwg^ tnus, a mouse is a 
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worthy animal ; for the mysteries are the most honour- 
able ojf all initiatary rites.'* Or, if some one making an 
encomium on a dog, should also comprehend in his en*> 
comium the celestial dog, or the god Pan, because Pindar 
saysy O blessed, whom the Olympian gods call the all- 
fttridos dog of the great goddess." Or if k should be 
said, ** That it is most dishonourahle there should be no 
dog \ so that it is evident that a dog is honourableS^ 
And to say, That Hermes is the most comrnimkaiioe 
of all tile gods ; ibr he alone is called cofRfNOfi Mertnes.'* 
Likewise to say, " That logos speech is most worthy ; 
because good men are worthy not of riches, but of logos 
speech for to be worthy of logos^ is most simply pre« 
dicated. Another place consists in speaking things which 
are separated, conjunctively, or things which are con- 
jomed, disjunctively. For ance [each of these modes of 
speaking] appears lo be the same^ though frequently it 
is not the same, it is requisite to adopt whichever of 
these is more useful. The first example of this place is 
thacof Euthyvkmas, **To know, b^ng in Sicily, thai 
there is a three-baidced galley in the Pirns.*' ' Mother 
example is That he who knows the elements of a verse, 
knows the verse ; for a verse is the same thing" [as tho 
elements from which it is composed.] Another example 
of this place is, That since twice so much of a thing 
is noxious, neither can the half of that quamity be said 
to be salubrious \ for it is absurd, if two things are good, 
that one of them should be bad." Thus, ti^refore, tUs 
place is useful for the purpose of confutation. But it is 

> See Chap. y. Book ii- of the Sophiicical Eicncbi. This is 
only true disjunctively ; sisMt it » asserted of sottie one who su one 
ume was m Sicily^ and! at an^jjker saw the galley in the Piraeus. 
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ostensive as follows ; " For one good is aot two evils." 
In short, thia place Is paralogistk. Again, another ex* 
ample is tbat of Polyctates reapectitig Tbraqrbulim 
''That he deposed the thirty tyrams." For this is con- 
junctive. Or what is said in the Orestes of Theodectes ; 
for k IS from division, [or is disjuBcdv^} vis. It is jiM 
diat she who killed her husband should die; anditiB 
also just that a son should revenge his father. It is just, 
therefore, that the mother [ClytemnestraJ should be 
alain by the son [Oiestes.]" For if these seoteiices ate 
conjoined, the conduaicm perhaps will no kmger be just. 
In this ^sophism] likewise, there is a fallacy of defect ; 
for it is oot expressed by whom it is just ibat the mother 
•iuMiM be shun. 

Another place consists in confirming or confuting hf 
exaggeration. And this is when a man not showing that 
he has done a certab deed, ampCfies the thing. Fo#^ 

thus he causes it to appear either that he has not done 
the deed, when he who defends the cause amplifies, or 
fiat he did it when the accuser was enraged. Hence^ k 
is not an enthymeme. For the hearer falsely collects 
that he has or has not done the deed, the thing not being 
depioiiRt rated. Another place is derived from a sign ; 
for thia also is unsyllogiadc. As if some one should say, 
Lovers are advantageous to cities ; for the love of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton deposed the tyrant liippar'. 
dms." And, likewise^ if some one should say, *'Tbm 
Dionysius was a thief ; for he was a depraved character;" 
For this is unsyllogistic ; since not every depraved cha- 
racter is a thief, but every thief is a dq>raved character. 
Another place is derived from drnt which is accidental ; 
as in what Polycrates said of the mice, " That they aided 
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[tte dty] by goMfbkg the bdwitrings [of the eamj,J* 
Or if some one should say, that to be invited to supper 
is a most honourable thing ^ for Achilles^ in consequence 
of nct-beilij; iiifked wa6 eanged agaiiiBt the Gredcs id 
Teoedbs. "Bnt he, as bdiig de8)>i8ed, im 'angry ; aiki 
this happened because he was not invited. Another 
place IB derived from that which is consequent ^ as for 
instaiiice, fa iirfl8t h said tif iPai^ ^ That he ^ms mag^ 
nanimous ; for, despising an association with the multi* 
tude, he dwelt in mount Ida by himself." For because 
ttagtiatiimous meft are Ibvevs of solimde) Paris ilso nmf 
appear to be magnanimocis. And, ^^Hnoe a certani' 
person decorates himself, and wanders by night, he is an 
adulterer because adulterers also are men of this kind. 
Iti a ^nfiar^ manner [it may be proved that]) mendicamil 
and exiles "sire happy. ^ Because mendicants sing and 
dance in temples ; and because it is permitted exiles to 
dwell where they please.*' For because, these things are 
present with thc^' timt appear to be happy, titose abo to 
whom these things are present, may seem to be happy. 
There is here however a difference in the mode ; on 
which account this example falls into defect, (I. ew it is a 
£dhcy of defect.^ Anodier plaee is derived from that 
which is causeless as if it were a cause ; as when that 
whibh is done together with another thing, or after it, is 
assumed as if it had been done for the sake of it. And 
this place is especially used by polincians, as by Demades, 
who said, '^That the administration of Demosthenes 
was the cause of all evils; since war b^pened after it.*' 
AiMyther place is derived from a deficiency in the time 
when, and the manner in which a thing is done ; such 
for instance as this, ** That Paris justly ravished Helen ; 
for the <;hoice was given to Helen by her father [of 
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fliaflrTiiig vhom abe jiknmLJ* For perhi^ diit diote 
vaa not gifn to her always, but at fint ; and the autho* 

rity of her father over her extended so far as to this. 
Or as if some one should say, " That to strike free men 
ii iBwrfcBce." For it is not entixdy ao, but when he who 
mAiBB was not provoked. Farther still, another place » 
when in litigious disputes, an apparent syllogism is pro- 
dvoed from that which is sinq>ly» and that which is not 
tfanply ; as in dialectics, it k shown that non-being is 
being. For non-being is non-being. And it is also 
shown that what is unknown is the object of science. 
For die unknown is the object of science, because it is 
wknofwn, [i, e. because it is kncmn that it is unkn9wn.3 
Thus also in orations there is an apparent enthymeme, 
from that which is not dmply probably but is a certain 
probable thing. This probability, hjcywever, does not take 
place universally, as Agatho also says, Perhaps some 
one may say that this is probable, that many things which 
are not probable bsqipen to mortals." For that which 
is unlikely happens. Hence, what is unlikely is likely. 
But if this be the case, that which is not probable is 
probable. This, however, is not simply true ; but as in 
contentbus arguments a fallacy is produced, when a li- ^ 
mitation restraining to a part, to a place, to time, or sig- 
xufying relation, is not added ; so here that whicli is im- 
probable is not simply probable, but is a certain prpba- 
Irility. But the art of Coras is composed from this place. 
For whether the person be not obnoxious to the crime ; 
as he who is weak escapes an action for an assault ; foe 
it is not likely that he committed an assault ; or whether 
he be obnoxious, as being a strong man, he has the »me 
defence, unless a certain probability is apparent. And 
the like takes place in other thi^s. For a man must 
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fiCKessarSy be obnozioiis to the crkne, or not. Both, 

therefore, appear to be probable ; and the one is indeed 
probable [m reality but the other, ndt simply, but in 
the way we have diown* And this it is, to make the 
inferior argument to be the superior. Hence men were 
justly indignant with what Protagoras professed to ac« 
complisfa. For what he announced k fiJse, and not trae^ 
but fa apparently probaMe, and exfats in no art but ki 
the rhetorical and contentious. And thus much con* 
earning enthymemes, both the true, and the apparent* 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

t 

It now follows that we should speak concerning the 
soludons of enthymemes. But it is possible to dissolve 
them by contrary reasoning, or by introducing an objec- 
don. 

■ 

With respect to contrary reasoning, therefore, it is 
evident that it may be effected from the same places.. 
For syllogisms are composed from things that are pro- 
bable ; but many probable things appear to be contrary 
to each other. 

* 

But objections are introduced, in the same manner as 
in the Topics, in four ways j for they are mtioduced 
either from the same, or from the similar, or from the 
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contrary y or from the judgment and auffunity of others. 
By an objection however being introduced from the 
same, I mean as if for instance the enthymeme should be 
concerning love, that it is a worthy thing, an objection 
may be made to it in a twofold respect. For either it 
may be said universally, that all indigence ' is evil ; or 
partially that it would not be proverbially said Ckmrnas 
love,'' unless there was also base love. But an objection 
\s introduced from the contrary ; when, if the enthymeme 
should be, That a good man benefits all his friends 
it may be objected, " That neither does a bad man act 
ill towards all his friends." ' An objection also is intro- 
duced from similar Sy when the enthymeme is, " That 
those who receive an injury always hate [the authors of 
it. J* For it may be objected, That neither do those 
who are benefited always love [their benefactor.]" And 
objections which are introduced from the judgments of 
illustrious men, are as if the enthymeme were, That it 
is requisite to pardon those who are intoxicated ; for they 
err ignorantly." The objection is, That Pittacifs, 
therefore, does not deserve to be praised \ for he should 
not have legally established greater punishments [for 
intoxication,] if he who is intoxicated errs [through ig- 
norance.]*' Enthymemes, however, are derived from four 
things ; and these four are, the probable, example, tecme^ 

■ This alludes to the definition of love given by Diotima in the 
Banquet of Plato ; for she there defines love to be desire, and desire 
to be want. 

* This alludes to the story of Biblis, who fell in love with her 
brother Caunus. 

. ^ And, therefore, faeither does a good man benefit all his friends, 
because a good man is with respect to beneficence, what a bad man 
is with respect to malevolence. 
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But those enthymemes which are collected from things 
that exist ibr tbe most pait» or appear to exist, are de* 
imd ftom probdnlkies. Those irUcb am derived firaoi 
the similar, either from one, or many siimhr tUngs^ 
(when the orator assuming what is universal, syllogistic 
calif collects what is particular) exist tbrougii ffiatnjplr. 
Bsc AoM whSch dxkc through ipHiat is necessary and 
real, are through iecmerion* And those that exist through 
what is universal or particular, whether it really is, or not^ 
are threogh signs [which are not necessary^ But a pio» 
baUe thing is Aac wUch does not exist always, but for 
the most part* Hence it is manifest, that enthymemes 
of this kind may alwaya be dissolved, if an objection is 
bttoduoed. llie sohtficmy however, is [sometinies] ap* 
parent, and not always true ; for he who objects does not 
dissolve the enthymeme by showing that the thing is not 
|»«bable, but by shoering^that it is not necessary. Hstto^ 
the dslsndaiit hm always the advantage of the plsimiff ; 
through this paralogism. For since the plaintiff demon- 
strates through probabilities ; but the soluticm is not the 
SMie [whkh shows] eidier that tbe thing is not probable^ 
or dM it IS not necessary ; and that which exists for the 
most part, is always liable to objection ; (for otherwise it 
fTOttld not be a piobability, bat would be always neces* 
Ary) — hence the judge, if this mode of solution is adopts 
«d, will think either that the thing is not probable, or 
that it must not be judged by him, in consequence, as 
we have said, of being deceived by false reasoning. For 
it is reqnifike diat he Aoold not only judge from things 
which are necessary, but also from probabilities. For 
this is to judge most judiciously. The solution, there* 
fore, of an enthymeme is not si^dei^ which diows that 
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a thing is not necessary, but it is requisite that the solu* 
tka should also show, that it it not {Mobable. Bufc tbk 
will happen, if the objection rather shows that the thing 
for the most part subsists. It is possible, however, th^i 
a thing may happen for the most part, or fireqiieHtly, ina 
tfvofeld respect, viz. eitbtr from time, or firom dvcttan- 
stances ; but principally if from both. For if things 
which frequently happen thus subsist, this is more pro- 
baUe. But signs [which are not oeceMryJ- and en* 
thymemes derived through a sign, are solved in the 
way we mentioned in the first book. For that every 
mch sign is unsyllogistic is evident to us from the arialy* 
tics. Enthymemes, however, derived from examples aUs 
solved after the same manner as enthymemes derived 
from probabilities. For if we can adduce a contrary 
mnimfje in which the diing is not ao, the endiymcme is 
aoived, because the thing is not necessary, or bebanns 
many things have happened frequently, and in a diflFerent 
manner. But if many things have happened frequently, 
«od in this manner, then it must be 'cottteoded either thnt 
the present circumstance is not similar, or is not similarly 
disposed, or has a certain difference. Tecmeria^ how- 
ever, [\. e. necessary signs»3 and enthymemes which' are 
of the ntiture of iecmeria^ caooot be solved in conae^ 

quence of being unsyllogistic. But this is evident to us 
from the analytics.' It remains, therefore, to show that 
what is said, [viz. that certain pcemiaes] do not eijj^. 
But if it is evident that the premises do exist, and that 
the enthymeme is derived from tccmerion, then the en- 
thy meme becomes insoluble. For ail things now become 
Apparent from demonstration. 

' See the Ftior Analytics, Book IL Chap. 37. 
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To amplify, however, an^ diminish, are ool the aia* 
meats of an entbymeme ; for I call the same thmg an 
element and place. For an element, as also a place, is 
that into which many enthymemes fall. But to amplify 
and diminish are enthymemes for the purpose of shoir* 
ing, that a thing b great or small, as likewise that it is 
good or evil, just or unjust, or any thing else. And all 
these are the things with which syllogisms and enthy* 
memes are conversant ; so that if no one of these is the 
place of an entbymeme, neither are amplification and 
diminution. 

Neither are enthymemes which have the power of 

solving [the arguments of the opponent] any other spe- 
cies of entbymeme than those which are employed ifi 
confirmation. For it is evident that he solves [the argu- 
ments of his opponent,] vAko either shows [the contrary 
to what his opponent asserts,] or introduces an objection. 
But he proves the opposite. Thus, if one shows that a 
thmg has been done, the other shows that it has not 
been done ; and if one shows that it has not, the other 
shows that it has been done ; so that here, indeed, there 
will.be no difierence^ for both use the same enthy- 
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menes ; vice diey introduce enthymemes to show, tlitt 

the thing is, or is not. An objection, however, is not 
an enthymem^ but (as we have shovFn in the Topics) 
k is to declare a certnn opinion, from which it will be 
Cfideat that the conclufiion is not syllogisdcal, or that 
something false has been assumed. And thus much has 
been said by us res|)ecting examples and sentences ; and 
in short respe cti n y wbu pertains to the reasoning power» 
whence we may abound with [enthymemes,] and how 
we may solve them. It now remains to discuss what 
peitaiBB to diction and order. 



f 
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ART OF RHBTORiC. 

BOOK HI. 



CHAPTER I. 

THERE are tiirae dangs whkh h b requfahe to diiem 

concerning an oration ; one, indeed, from what particu- 
lars credibility is derived ; the seGOOd, about dictkiii ) 
and the third, in what manner k ia requisite to ananft 
the parts of an oration. Concerning credibility, there- 
fore, we have already spoken, and have shown from how 
many thii^ it coaeiatt^ and that it conriata from three 
thmga. We have UlMwiae dKvwa what die nature ia ef 
these three, and why credibility consists from these alone. 
For ail meii are pemiaded [to belike what they hear>3 
either because thoae who judge aae tfaemaelTea afiectad 
in a certain way, or because they conceive the speakers 
to be worthy of belief or because the thing is proved. 
We Im^ 9iasi inoken ccVMMung! eiitbymemea> and havt 
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shown whence they ought to be derived ; for some 
thmgs, indeed, are the species^ but others the phces 
of enthymemeB. It now, however, remains to qpeak 
concerning diction. For it is not only sufficient to 
know what ought to be said, but it is likewise necessary 
to npetk in a proper manner*. And diction contributes 
greidy to the quality of the oration. The parts of rhe- 
toric, therefore, were investigated [by the ancients] in 
that order in which they are naturally arranged. But 
from the nature of a thing, we ought in the first place 
to discover those diings which ire adapted to persuade. 
In the second place, these are to be disposed [i. e. ex- 
pressed] by [an appropriate] diction. And that which 
is to be considered in the third pbce, and possesses the 
greatest power, though it has not yet been discussed by 
any one, is what pertains to pronunciation, or action. For 
this was but lately jbntrodiiced into tragic poetry and 
rhapsody. For at first, the poets themselves acted the 
tragedies [which they composed.] It is evident, there- 
fore, that with respect to rhetoric, there is a thing of this 
kind, in the same mamier as with 'req>ect to poetry; 
which has been discussed by anrtain odter persons, and 
by Glauco the Teian. 

• 

Prontmckition, however, or action, consists in the 
voice, [and the principal artifice of action consists in 
knowing] how it is requisite to use it in each of the 
passions. Thm for instance^ [it is necessaiy to know] 
when the voice should be loud, when soft, and when be- 
tween both. How the tones of voice should be em- 
ployed ; such as the acute, die grave, and the middle ; 
and what rhythms are adapted to each of the passions. 
For there are thr^ things which the writers on pronun- 
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dation coiisider; and these are, magnitude, hacnmy« 
and riiythoi. And aa m poetical ccmtesta those who 
edl in acticnl, f<x the most part obtain the priae^ and the 

players now excel in it more than the poets themselves, 
thus also in forensic contests, through the depravity of 
politics^ those orators gab thdr cause, who exotl ia 
action. The art, however, concerning rhetorical aedoQ 
has not yet been disclosed ; since, likewise, the art con- 
cerning diction was discovered late. And it appears to 
be but a slight thing, if it is well examined, fiut.siaeci 
the business concerning rhetoric pertains to opinion, we 
must pay attention to it, not as a thi^g possessing reed- 
tude, but as necessary ; since it is just not to require 
snore in an oration, than that it may neither give pain, 
nor delight. For it is just to contend strenuously for 
things themselves i so tha; other things besides demoiv- 
stiation are superfluous. At the same time, however, 
diction is capable of producing great eflfects, as we 'haw 
said, through the depravity of the hearer. Diction there- 
fore possesses a certain small nec e ssity in every disc^ 
pline. For it is of some consequence with inspect to ^ 
the declaration of a thing, to speak in this, or in that 
manner j yet it is not very important, but all these £i. e. 
whatever pertains to rhetoricj d^nd on the imagina- 
tion, and are referred to the hearer. Hence, no one 
teaches geometry in this way, [viz. so i\s to be solicitous 
about diction.] The art, therefore, concerning pronun- 
ciation, when it is employed, produces the same effieci 
as acting on the stage. But some persons have endea- 
voured to speak a little concerning it, as for instance, 
Thrasymachus iu his treatise On Compassion. And ta 
be disposed to act is natural, and more inartificial ^ but 
diction is artiBcial. Hence, again, rewards arc given to 
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those who excel in it, in the same manner as to those 
rhioririaiiB who e&oei in pronmidatioii. For wiittm 
ontiooB jKMMB greiter strength from cKcdoi^ tfau 
from the sentiments they contain. The poets, there- 
fore, gave rise to dicticm, as it is natural they should* 
Koraunetare imkttioiis; and of allotir pttts, voice « 
the «RMt imit&thre. Hence, die pom infented the* poe* 
tkal arts, viz. rhapsody, [oi epic poetry,] and the art of 
acmogy [or dramadc poetr7,3 other arts. Be* 

OMMe, howerar, the poets, though they sing of frifdom 
things, appear to have acquired their renown from dic- 
tion« on this account poetic diction, such as that of Gor-' 
f^m^ im introduced [by onttors^j and even now menjr 
of nnleimed fincy that * those persons spedt moee 
beautifully when they speak poetically. This, however, 
is not the case ; but the diction of an oration, is di£Feren^r 
jhon chat of poetry. And this is- evident fixNn die erent^ 
For the present writers of tragedies do not any longer 
employ the ancient poetic diction. But as from tetra- 
meters they betook themselves to iambic vers^ because 
this UMOsure is of ail odiers most similar to discourse; 
thos, abb, they rejected such names as are foreign from 
familiar conyersadon. Those, likewise, who at present 
co0i|iose hexameter verses, have rejected the names widi 
wUch the first [dramatic poets] adorned their verses* 
Hence, it is ridiculous for those to imitate these poets, 
who no longer employ that mode of dicdon. Henc^- 
too^ it is evident that we are not accorately to <fi8ca$i 
every thing which may be said concerning dicdon, bat 
only such things as pertain to rhetorical diction. For of 
poetical diction we have spoken in the treatise On 
Poetry. 
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IsETp therefore, what we have written in the Poetii: 
besonreTttd; and let the virtue of lUctioii be perqii* 
c«ty ; of which f Ms is an in&arioiiy that speech does 
not effect its proper work unless it renders manifest [the 
mind of the speaker.^ Another virtue of diction is, 
diat k be neither low, nor above its dignity, but apjiro- 
priate. For poedc diction perhaps is not low, and yet k 
not adapted to an oration. But of nouns and verbs, such 
as are proper render the diction perspicuous. Such other 
names, however, as are mentioned in tho Poetic, mm 
the diction not to be low, but ornamented. For the 
introduction of unusual words, makes the diction appear 
noce venerable i since men are ajBBKted in the same 
manner towards diction, as they are towards strangers, 
and their fellow-citizens. Hence it is necessary to ren- 
der the dialect fore^. For we admire the language of 
foreigners ; and diat which is admirable is^ileasane. In 
metre, therefore, the poet does this frequently, and there 
it is a|]f>rQpriate } for both the verse, and the subjects of 
tlie ven^ are very remote from common occmienoes; 
but in prose much fewer foreign words are to be used. 
For there, if either a slave, or a very young man, or one 
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who speaks of very trifling things uses elegant language, 
it is more indecorous. But in the language of these 
pentoDS, the becoming consists in an appropriate contrac- 
tion and dihtation. Unusual words, however, should 
be introduced by the orator latently, and he should not 
seem to speak fictitiously* but naturally. For natural 
diction is adapted to persuade ; but the fictitious has a 
contrary effect. For we avoid those who speak ficti- 
tiously as insidious persons, in the same manner as we 
arad mixed wines. Thus, the voice of Th^onis was 
piefeh*ed to die voice of other actOTs ; for hk seemed 
to be the voice of the speaker, but the \ oiee of the- 
others appeared to be foreign. Unusual terms, how- 
ever, will be well introduced latently, if. he who ffamee 
a speech makes a selection from the accnstomed ifialect ; 
which Euripides does, and was the first that showed the 
way to others. 

But since an oration consists from nouns and verbs, 
and nouns have as many species as are enumerated in. 
the treatise On Poetry; of these spedes, noons tabm 
from various tongues, or dialects, and also such as are 
double and fictitious, are seldom, and but in few places 
'to be used. Where, however, they are to be used, and 
why but seldom, we shall afterwards show. For they pro* 
duce a greater change in the language than is becoming. 
But the propiT) the appropriate and metaphoricsCl, are alone 
useful to prosaic diction; of which this is an indicitttai, 
that all men [in common conversation] use these alone ; 
for all men speak in metaphors, and in appropriate and 
proper terms. Hence it is evident, that if any one does 
this well, his diction will.be foreign, and it maytbe Jatent 
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that it 18 80» and be will speak urith persfncuity. But 

this was defined by us to be the virtue of a rhetorical 
discourse. Of names or nouns, however, the homony- 
mous are useful to the sophist ; fer through these diey 
deceive. But the synonymous are useful to the poet. I 
call, however, proper and synonymous terms, such as 
So go and to tvalk; for both these zns proper, and 8yiM>- 
nymousto each other. 

What, therefore, each of these is, bow many species 
there are of metaphor, and that metaphors can^ do much 
both in poetry and prose, we have shown, as we have 
before observed, in the treatise On Poetry. But it is so 
much more necessary to labour about these in prose, 
because it has fewer aids dian verse. A metaphor also 
especially possesses the clear, the pleasant, and the for- 
eign, and it is not to be taken from another person. 

It is necessary, however, to use epithets and metaphors 
that are appropriate ; and this adaptation will be obtained 
from the analogous. But without this there will be an 
apparent indecorum, because contraries are espedally 
conspicuous, when placed by each other. As a purple 
garment, therefore, becomes a young, but not an old 
man ; for the same garment is not adapted to both $ thus 
also certam metaphors and epithets are adapted to some 
things, but are not adapted to others. If likewise you 
are willing to praise, the metaphor must be derived from 
that which is better in the same genus; but if to blarney 
it must be derived from things whkh in the same gems 
are inferior. I say for instance, since contraries are in 
the same genus, to say, That a beggar prays," and 

That he who prays begs," because both are petidoii% 
Arisi. VOL. i. o 
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it is expedient to do as we hare sakL Thus Iphicnttes 
called Callbs, MetragurUs^ or coKeclor to Uie maiker cf 

the godsj and not Dadouchos, or torch-bearer. But 
Callias replied " That Iphicrates was not initiated, other- 
vise he votdd not hiTe called him Metragurtes^ but 
Dadouchns** For both thete offices pertadned to the 
goddess, but that of toirh-bearer' was honourable, and 
that of collector ignoble. The flatterers of Dionysius 
also employed the same artifice ; for they called them- 
selves artists. Both these words, however, are me- 
taphors^ the one, indeed, of things sordid, but the other 
the contrary. And robbers at present call themsdves 
exactors. Henc^ we may be allowed to say, ** That he 
who acts unjustly errs; and that he who errs, acts 
unjustly ; and also that he who steals, both takes, and 
robs." There is, however^ an indecorom in what Tekw 
phus tn Euripides says [of certain rowers]] *• That they 
reigned over oars, and descended into Mysia." For the 
word to reign is greater than the dignity of the matter 
[i. e. of an oar.] He does not therefore ccmceal his 
artifice. There is also an error in syllables, unless they 
icause the words to have a pleasing sound. And this 
error was committed by Dionyaus, sumamed Ckedkous^ 
in his elegies. For he calls poeinf ^ The clangor of 
Calliope," because both are vocal sounds. But the me- 
taphor is bad, which is made from sounds that are not 
sigiiAficant. 

Farther still, nouns are not to be far-fetched, but 
things which are anonymous are to be denonunated bf 
words derived from things that are allied, and of tlie 

^ Viz. If we wish to praite him who begt, we must say that he 
prayi} bat if we widi to blame him, vt must say that he bq;s. 
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same specie^ and which show as soon as they are uttered 
that they are allied ; as in that celebrated enigma^ I 
saw a man aeglutinating brass to a man with fire/* For 
the passion is aaonymous. But both are a certain addi* 
tkm. The enigma, therefore, calls the application of 
die cupping glass an agglutinadon. And in short, from 
enagmas that are well composed, good metaphors may 
be assumed. For metaphors have an cri>8cure meaning ; so 
that it is evident that an enigma if it is approved consists of 
metaphors that are well made. Metaphors also must be 
assumed from beautiful things. But the beauty of a 
name consists, as Lycimnius says, in sounds, or in the 
tiling signified ; and in a similar manner the deformit]^ 
of a name. Farther still, there is a third thing, which 
solves a sophistical argument. For that which Bryson 
says is not true, ^< That no one speaks obscurely, since 
the same thing is signified by using this name instead of 
that." For this is false ; since one name is more proper 
and more assimilated than another, and is more adapted 
to place the thing before our eyes^ Again, this name, 
and that signify a thing not similarly subsisting; so that 
thus also, one name must be admitted to be more beauti- 
ful or more deformed than another. For both naxaes^ 
indeed, signify the beautiful and the deformed ; but not 
so far as beautiful, or so. fiu* as deformed. Or both sig- 
nify the same things, but in a greater or less degree. 
Metaphors, however, are hence to be derived from things 
which are beautiful, ekher in the voices or in the power 
[of signification,] or to the sight, or some other sense. 
But it makes a difference to say, for instance, The 
rosy-finger*d mom,'' rather than, ^ The purple>finger'd|i'' 
or, which is stOl worse, The zed-finger*d.*' 
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In epithets, also, appcMkions may be made fnym vkat 
is vile or base ; as, for instance, mairicide. But the 

apposition may be made from that which is better ; as^ 
t/ie avenger oj his father. And Simonides, when he who 
conquered with mulesy ofiered him a smaU reward, waft 
unwilling to compose verses on the occadon, as disdain- 
ing to celebrate in verse semi-asses. But when he had 
given him a sufficient reward, then he sung. 

Hall daugluers of the steeds that flj 
With feet like wkirlwinds swift* 

. Though they were also the daughters of asses. 

Farther still, a thing may be prabed or blamed by em- 
ploying diminutives. But diminutfen is that vriiich 

renders both evil and good less. Thus Aristophanes 
in his Babylonics calls in derision krusion (a golden 
thing) krusidarionf and imoHon (a garment) maiUa* 
rian. He also calls loidoria (slander) loidoremation, and 
nosema (diseas^) nosemation. In both appositions, how- 
ever, and cUminuthres, it is requisite to be cautiouis and 
to observe a mediocrity. 
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\ • 

Frigidity may be produced in dicdon in four ways. 
In the first place in double nouns [i. e. in compound 
words ;]] as in Lycophron when he says, the many* 
he'd heaven ; the mighty-topp'd earth $4md the narrow* 
mouth'd shore." And as Gorgias calls some one, a 
beggarly -mus'd Jlaiierer; and those who take an oath 
improperly, or properly, ephrkesanias, and kaleuorke* 
ionias. And as Alddamas [when describing some one 
who was in a rage,] " His soul was full of ardour, but 
his face was of a fiery colour/' And speaking of the 
promptitude of a certain person to fight to the last, he 
calls him tekspkoros^ or enduring to the end. He like* 
wise calls the power of persuading, telesphoros ; and the 
. bottom of the sea kuanocJiroon, or azure-coloured. For 
all these expresdons appear to be poetical from duplica- 
tion. This, therefore, is one cause of frigid diction. 

Another cause arises from the use of ancient words. 
Thus Lycophron calls Xerxes pehrion* andra, or an 

* That mXtf^iM is an ancient poetical word is evident from the 
following line, which is onlf to be fonpd in the Manuscript Com- 
ment of S jrianus on the Meuphjsics of Aristotle. 

i. e. (speaking of Chaos) *< It is a chasm and a might/ chasm^ 
ererf way immenie»" 
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immense man. And Sciron he calls; sinnis aneer^ or a 
pernicious man. Alcidamas, also, speaking of poetry, 
says no such athurma^ or puerih sporty is useful to 
poetry. And speaking of nature he uses the expression 
atasthalia or improbity. And of a certain person, he 
says, that he was exasperated with the untamed anger 
of his mind/' 

In the third place, diction may become frigid fronl 
using epithets, which are either long, or unseasonable, 
• or frequent For in poetry it is becoming to say, wAilf* 
nulk. But in prose^ epithets are partly more unbe- 
coming, and partly, if they are too frequent, they cause 
prose to appear to be verse. Epithets, however, are 
sometimes to be used in prose ; for they render the dic- 
tion more unusual, and cause it to be foreign. But me> 
diocrity must be regarded in the use of them, since 
otherwise a greater evil is produced than by speaking 
casually. For casual diction is not good, but the other 
is bad. Hence, the writings of Alcidamas appear to be 
frigid. For he uses epithets, not as seasonings, but 
as food ; since they are so frequent in his writings, so 
great, and so apparent. Thus, for instance, he does not 
merely say s^weaty but moist sweat. And he does not say 
that some one went to the Isikmia [or solemn games in 
honour of Neptune,] but io the general assembly of Oie 
Isthmian games. Thus too, he does not say the kftcSj 
but legal institutes, tJw queen of cities. Nor does he say 
in runnings hM% with the rapid impulse qfthesouL Nor 
nmseum^ but receivinsi the museum qf nature. And the 
sad care of the soul, [instead of merely saying care.J 
Nor does he say favour^ but the artificer ojf' popular 
favour. And [again he calls an orator] the di^pensator 
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of Uie pleasu7'e of the hearers: And, he did not Jiide 
himsei/ in the branches^ but in the branches of the wood. 
And, he did not cover his hody^ but ike shame qf his 
body. And, desire the anti-rival qf the soul. But this 
is at the same time a double word, and an epithet ; so 
that it beoomes poetical. Thti8 too ^)eaking of impro* 
\Aij he says, the immense excess qf hnproKtsf. Hence, 
those who speak poetically produce the ridiculous and 
the frigid, by their indecorous diction, and also occasion 
obscurity by their garrulity. For garrulity dissolves 
perspicuity, when it is introduced to him who knows the 
subject, by the obscurity which it occasions. Men, how- 
ever, use double, or compound words, when a thing 
i3 anonymous, and the words may be easily joined, such 
as Hvic-'wasting, But if this is done frequently, the dic- 
tion becomes entirely poeticaU Hence, a double diction 
, [i. e. compound words,] are most useful to dithyrambic 
^oiets; for the language of these is sonorous* But 
ancient names and dialects are most adapted to epic 
poets ; for epic poetry is venerable and superb. And 
metaphors are most adapted to iambics ; for theses as we 
have before observed, iambic poets now use. 

Agam, in the fourth place, frigidity is pipduced in 
metaphors. For there are indecorous metaphors, some 

indeed, on account of the ridiculous ; for comic poets 
also use metaphors. But others are indecorous from 
being too venerable and tragical* Metaphors likewise 
are obscure, if they are far-fetched ; as those of Gorgias, 
who calls certain things, green and sanguineous. And, 
you indeed ha»e shim^Uy sowHy and badly reaped 
these MngsJ For this is too poetically said. Thus 
too, Alcidamas calls philosophy the bulwark of the laws ; 
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and the Odyssey a beautiful mirror of human life. And 
again he says, noting of this kind introduces puerile 
Sport (oAopiia) in poetry*** For aU these metapboxs* 
from the causes abeady ioMndoned, are unadapted to 
procure persuasion. But what Gorgias said on a swal- 
low which dropped its excrement as it flew towards 
Um, is the best of tragical metaphors; for he said, 
•« This is shameful, O Philomel" For if he said this to 
the bird, the action was not shameful ; but to a virgin* 
k was shamefiiL His. defamatioa therefore was proper* 
because he alluded to what the b&d had been, and not 
to what it then was. 




CHAPTER IV. 

An image also is a metaphor ; for It differs Tery little 
from it. For When Homer says of Achillea 

He like a U«n msb'd, 

h.is an image* But when he says, tite lim rush*d, it is 
a metaphor. For because both are brave, he calk 

Achilles metaphorically a lion. 

An image also is useful in prose, though bat larely i 
for it is poetical. 
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Images, however, are to be introduced in the same 
manner as metaphors ; for they are metaphors, di&ruig 
in die way we tuive already mention^ 

Bat images are fur instance such as what Androtion 
•aid on Idrieu8» That he resembled whelps freed from 
their chains." For they Ute any one that fells in their 
way, and Idrieus when freed from his bonds was morose. 
And as Theodamas assimilated Archidamus to Euxenu^ 
who was ignorant <^ geometry ; .and this from the ana* 
logons. For Euxenus is the geometrical Arclndamus. 
Another instance of similitude is from the [5th book of 
the] Republic of Plato, That those who in battle 
plunder the bodies of the dead, are similar to whelps 
who bite stones, but do not touch those who throw 
them." And [in the 6th bookj it is said of the people, 
*^ That they resemble a strong, but deaf pilot." And 
[ih the 10th book] speaking of poetical measures, it 
is said, " That they resemble those who are in the 
prime of life, but without beauty. For these in the 
decline of life, and verses when they are dissolved, 
no longer appear the same.'* Another instance is that 
of Pericles on the Samians, " That they resembled 
children, who take their food crying." And on the 
Boeotians, That they resembled flints ; for flints are 
struck against each other, and the Boeotians fight with 
each other." Another instance is that of Demosthenes 
on [the Athenian] people, <^ That they resembled those 
who are sespdck." Aiid that of Democrates who as«- 
luilated " Rhetoricians to nurses, who swallow the food 
themselves, and anoint the children with the spittle." 
And again, that of Antisthenes, who assimilated Cephisl- 
dotus, who was a thin man, to frankincense, which. 
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• dc%hfBwiHie h oonsmnes." For ail these wnilkiides 

may be used, both as images, and as metaphors ; so that k 
is evident that such words as are approved^ and are used 
atmetaphorSy will also be images* and likewise that images 
are metaphors^ which are in want 4>f argument. It » 
always, however, necessary that a metaphor should be 
convened from the analogous, and be referred to the 
other part^ and to things homogeneous. Thus if a cup 
may [from analogy]] be called the shield of Bacchus, a 
shield also may appropriately be said to be the cup 
of Mars. From these things, therefore, an oration i» 
composed. 



CHAPTER V. 

The principle, however, of dictbn is to speak with 

propriety; and this consists in five things. And the 
first indeed, is in conjunctives, ' if these are disposed in 
such a way as their nature requires, viz. so as to be 
placed in an order prior and posterior to each other* 
Thus for instance the conjunction indeed^ and I indeed, 
require Imt, and but he. It must be remembered, how- 

. ' Under conjunctions Aristotle also comprehends prepositions 
article^ and the other parts of speech, which are distinguished 
, firomaoTuiiradvetb. 
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cyer, that conjunctions which correspond to each other, 
should neither be disjoined by a great interval, nor should 
have so many things interposed between them, that when 
a conjunctioa corresponding to a former one is given, 
the prior conjunction is forgotten ; for this is appropriate 
but in few places. Thus, ** But /, qfier the thing was 
related to me, for Clean came begging and entreating^ 
wnt taking them along mth me" For here, many con- 
junctions are inserted prior to the conjunction which was 
to have been assigned. * But if there is a great interval 
between BtU and / went, the sentence becomes ob- 
scure. One thing, therefore, requishe to correct diction 
is a proper disposition in the conjunctions. A second is, 
to call things by their proper names, and not to circum- 
scribe them [by generic and common names.]] A diird 
is, not to use ambiguous words. But these precepts are 
to be observed^ unless the contraries to them are pre- 
ferred, which those do, who when they have nothing lb 
say, pretend to say something. For men of tUi kbd in 
poetry, thus speak ; as for instance Empedodes. For 
circumlocution deceives, if it be much, and the auditors 
w affected in the same manner as the multitude are by 
those who predict future events, skce when Aey speak 
ambiguously, the vulgar assent to what they say. " If 
Croesus passes over the river Halys, he will dettvoy n 
mighty empire." [But the reason why when we have 
nothing to say, we should use generic terms is] because 
in shon, the error will be less, and on this account 

' i. e. Since I went is referred to the words but L 
are interposed, from the interpositicm of which, obsctiricr is pie« 
duced. 
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diviners speak through the genera of a thing. For ia 
Ae game of even and odd, he will be less likely to err 
who says that a number is even or odd in general, than 
if he determines what number is so. And he who pre- 
dicts that a certain event will be, is less likely to err, if ^ 
he only says that it will be, than if he assigns the time 
when it will be. Hence, those who deliver oracles, do 
not define the time when a thing will happen. AU these 
generic and ambiguous names, therefore, are to be avoid* 
ed, unless they are adopted for the sake of some sudi 
• purpose, as we have mentioned. A fourth thing requi- 
site to correct diction is, as Protagoras divided the genera 
of nouns into masculine, feminine, and instruments [or 
.neuter,] to employ these rightly ; as " She coming and 
discoursing departed." ' A fifth requisite is to denomi- 
nate lightly in many and few things ; and in one thing ; 
as, " But they coming, struck me.*** 

In short, it is requisite that what is written, should be 
to written as to be read and pronounced with facility* 
But dns is not the case when there are many conjunc* 

tions ; and when what is written cannot be easily pointed ; 
and such are the writings of HeracHtus. For it is labo- 
rious to point the writings of Heraclitus, because' it is 
immanifest what should be conjoined with the prior or 
posterior part ; as in the beginning of his book. For 
he those says, ^ Of reason existing always men are 

* It is difficult to illttftiate this example* in English, but easy in 
Latin. Thus to say, « ilia vero rerersa, ct colloquuta, discessit,** 
is right ; but to say, " ilia vero reversus, &c." is wrong. 

* Thus too in Latin, to say, «< illi vero revcrsi verberarunt mc*' 
is right i but « illi vero reversus, &c." is wrong. 
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ignorant;" since it is immanifest v^hether the word always 
pertains to the prior or to the posterior part. ^ 

Farther still, a solecism is produced in composition, 
when to two words, another appropriate word is not con- 
joined. Thus to noise and cohntr^ seemg is not a com- 
mon [i. e. is not an appropriate] word ; but sensibk per- 
ception is common. The composition also is rendered 
obscure, from the insertion of much which is intermediatet 
unless the part which corresponds to the first part of a 
sentence, is immediately subjoined, and the rest added ; 
as, *^ My intention was, after I had mentioned such and 
such things to him, to go." But this obscurity would 
be avoided by saying, My intention was, after 1 had 
spoken to him, to go ;** and then to add, " having 
miBtioned to him such and such things." 



CHAPTER VL 

The following particulars contribute to the amplitude 
of diction : To use definition \jx description^ instead of 

a name; as instead of saying a circle to say, a plam 

« 

* i. e. It is dubious whether the meaning of Heraclicus is, th0 
men are ignorant of that reason which alioai/s exists, or, that fMH 
arc alwaj^e iffiorant of the reason vshich exists* 
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Jlgure in rvhicJi all lines draxai from the middle to the 
circimference are equaL But the contrary contributes 
to conciseness^ viz. to use the name instead of the defini- 
tioh. Amplitude <tf diction is abo effected, if wfies any 
thing disgracefal or indecorous is to be expressed, the 
.name is used when the disgraceful thing is in the defini- 
tkm, but the definitbn; if k is in the name. It is likewise 
effected by rendering a thing manifest by metaphors, 
and epithets, avoiding at the same time what is poetical. 
And by causmg one thing to be manj, [L e. by usmg 
' the plural instead of the singular number,]] which the 
poets do. For when there is but one part, they never- 
theless say, into the Achaian parts." And instead of 
saying, ** the complication of an epistle,*' they say, 
'^tbe complicatfens of epistles.*' AmpKtude is also 
effected, by separating what we can conjoin, as, ** this 
woman, this our wife/' But if we wish to speak con- 
cisely, we must say on the contrary, ^ this woman our 
^ife." And it is effected by using a conjunction ; but 
if we w ish to speak concisely, we must not employ a 
conjunction, yet the sentence must not be unconnected ; 
as in the first case^ Going and speaking to hkn;" and 
in the second, " Going, I spoke to him.'* The method 
of Antimachus likewise is useful for this purpose, viz* 
to enumerate particuhrs, which a thing does not possess^ 
which he does, speaking of the hill Teume^usi for he 

A little hip thm is, npet^d to whuL . 

For thus we may amplify to infinity. And this may take 
place both in what is good, and what is bad, by enunM- 

rating what is not inherent, in whatever way it . may be 
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lisef lit to die oration. Hence, alao, poets derm the wonfa^ 
chordlessi and fyrekss melody; for these words are 

derived from privations. But what we have just said, 
is adopted in metaphors, taken from the analogous ; such 
(or instance as to say, That the sound of a trumpet h 
a lyreless melody.** 



CHAPTER VIL 

. DiCTioK, also, will possessw hat is decorous, if it is 

pathetic and ethical, and analogous to the subject matter. 
But the analogous is efi*ected by neither speaking of 
things grand and magnificent slightly, nor of abject 
things, venerably,, [and magnificently ;] nor giving orna- 
ment to a vile appellation. For if this is jigt adopt^(J^ 
the composition will appear to be a comedy ; which i^ 
the case with that of Cleon. For some things which ho 
writes, are just as if a man should say, A venerably 

fig." , 

Diction becomes pathedc, by reciting maoleot bdli» 

viour in the language of an iingry person. But when con»» 
duct has been impious and shameful, then the diction b^ 
comes pathedc, by speaking indignantly, and caudously^ * 

' Le. Asifnotdari&gtodiicloiesachiiefimottMaidasi: 
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and when conduct has been laudable, this is effected hf 
spaaking with adtniratioiL But in things of a lamentable 

nature, the pathetic is produced by a humble diction. 
And the like method must be_ adopted in other things, 
Appcopriate diction, also, persuades to die truth of a 
thing. For the soul of the auditor is decdved by false 
reasoning, in consequence of conceiving that the orator 
speaks the truth ; because the auditors are thus affected 
in sttch-iike orations. Hence, they fancy that things are 
as the orator says, though they are not so. The auditor, 
likewise, becomes similarly affected with him who speaks 
pathetically, though he should say nothing to the 
purpose. Hence^ many astonish the hearers, by the 
tumultuous manner in which they deliver their ora- 
tions. 

Moreover, ethical diction is a demonstration from 

signs, because this when appropriate is consequent to 
every genus and habit. But I mean by genus, indeed, 
age ; such as a child, or a man, or an old man ; [8ex,3 
as man or woman ; [and nation,] as a Lacedsemoman, or 
Thessalian. And by habits, I mean those things which 
produce the variety of conditions in life ; for the lives of 
men are not such as they are according to every habit* 
If, therefore, the diction has appellations adapted to the 
habit, it will become etliicaL For a rustic and a well- 
educated man, will not say the same things, nor speak 
after .the same manner. But the auditors are somewhat 
affected by that figure, which the writers of orations abun- 
dantly use ; as, <^ Who does not know this ? All 
men know it.** For the auditor, from shame, confesses^ 
that he participates of that knowledge, of which every 
one olse partakes. 
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OppQrciiiie» howevar, or not opporiBiie iueis ^Dinmon 

to all the species. But the remedy in every hyperbole is 
that celebrated advice [self-correction ;] for it is neces- 
sary, that the orator should correct himself. For the 
thing then appears to be true» [[though it may seem to be 
incredible,] because the incredibility of it is not con- 
cealed from the orator. Farther still, every thing anala- 
gous is not to be tised at once ; for thus the artifice wiQ 
be concealed from the hearer. I mean, for instance, that 
if the names are harsh, yet must not the voice, or coun* 
tenance, or other appropriate things, be such as to ez* 
press that harshness ; otherwise, it will become manifest 
what each of these is. But if the names are harsh, and 
the voice or countenance is not adapted to such names^ 
the artifice will be latent. If, therefore, soft things be 
spoken harshly, and harsh things gently, they will lose 
the power of persuading. But epithets and. compound, 
words, if they are numerous, and especially such as are 
foreign, are adapted to him who speaks pathetically. 
For we pardon the orator, who when enraged calls some 
einl heaven-reacbbigp or immense. These epithets, also, 
and compound words, may be used by the orator, when 
he has already moved the auditors, and inspired lliem 
, with a divine fury, either by praising or dispraising, or by 
exciting them to anger or love, which Isocxates does in 
his Panegyric 9 towards the end, where he has the words 
* feme and memory." And ** those who endured/* 
For those who are agitated with a divine fury^ speak 
- things of this kind, so .that the auditors admit what is 
said, in consequence of bang similarly affected^ Hence, 
this form of diction is also adapted to poetry j for poetry 
partakes of divine inspiration^ Either, therefore, this 
Arisi. VOL. I. p 
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tmkof diction mutt be ■dofiji pa ^tmm^kmif 

iMPfinnpd,] or ifoiijr mutt be employed, at k m& 
by Gorges, and Socrates ia the piixdrus of Plato. 



CHAPTER VUL 

With mpect* however, to the figure of diction, il is 

necessary that it should neither be metrical, nor without 
rythm. For metrical diction is not calculated to per- 
suade. For it appears to be feigned, and calls the atten- 
don of the auditor from the subject of the oration $ aoftce 
he is led to expect a metre similar to the former. As, 
'dierefore, when the cryers proclaim to the people Qwhen 
a riave is manumitted by his master,] *• What patroa 
will he who is manumitted chuse?" the boys antece- 
^Lently to the cryer exclaim, " Cleon — [thus if tfaf 
orttioD weretnetrical, the auditors would preoccupy Ae 
orator, and would foresee what he ought to say.] But 
the diction which is without rythm is indefinite. It is 
necessary, however, that it should be bounded, though not 
by metre. For the infinite is tmpleasam and unknown 
and all things are bounded by number. But the number 
of the figure of diction is rythm, of which metres are the 
segmenss. Hence, it is necessary that an oration should 
have rythm, but not metre or measure $ for if it Iias,.it 
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will be a poem. It should not, however^ possess rydiQi 
^umdX» but only to a certain extent. 

Of rythms, however, the heroic indeed is venerable 
9^ sonorous, and requires harmony. But the iambic is 
<iie dkxum of the mohitode. Hence, in tpeMngf iam^ 
Irc8 are uttered die most of ail measores. But it ii 
necessary that the prose of an oration should be vene- 
rable and very exciting. The Trochaic measure, how- 
mr, 18 more analogous to smk dtftcuiy. But this 
is efidoit from tetrametm^ which are a voluble rydim/ 

' Hemk fbet, i. e. dactyU and %)oate»l»v«jra«veftntfiD»«rlii 
odier words, the ratio of one to one. For a ibort syllable contaaat«af 

time, a long syllable contains two times ; but a spondee consists of two 
long syllables ; and therefore consists of two syllables measured by 
an equal time, and consequently has an even proportion. A dactyl 
consists of three syllables, the first long, the second and third short; 
but a long syllable contains two times ; two short syllables contain two 
other times ; and therefore a dactyl also consists of three syllables, 
of which the two posterior are measured by an equal time with the 
ifst ^Uable^ and conseqaently a dactyl has an even proport i e B. 
Aa- anapest, wbich « m inverted dactflf has the 8ame'piOfBrtiB% 
since it has the two first syllables short, and tbe ^hinl long. Hm 
berok rythm, tbtnfor^ of dactf U and ^oddeei^ on aceoont of k» 
equabiUcy is fbH of mi^esly, is tonoroas and magnificaity and io-> 
qnine hannooir. Henoe, it k not snffidenUf adi^ccd to prank 
«iiidi'Ongfat to be wklMxic bannooy^ and ought tohthumammm 
and \m magnificent. Iambics, wbieh ceniit of two qpUabies, the 
first short, and the second long, and the opposite to tbem, troolie- 
ks, which have the first syllable long, and the second short, have a 
duple ratio. For a long syllable contains two times, and a short 
syllable one time ; but iambics and trochaics consist of a long find 
a short syllable. Hence, they consist of two syllables, of which 
one has to the other the ratio of two to one, and consequently they 
have a duple ratio. Of these, the iambic rythm is very mucll 
adapted to familiar conversation, and therefore the diction of the 
anitiiiideforiiwaioscpartcaiMistiof iaad>i8i* 'SU ryiluii» bo»« 
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yhe psean therefore remains, which was em plot ed by 
orators, and originated from Thrasymachus ; yet they 

cycr, which U adapted to prose> ought to be more grand and grave 
than that which is adapted to the familiar diction of the vulgar ; 
and hence, neither is the iambic rythm very fit for prose. And 
the trochaic rythm has too much concitation, as is evident from 
tetrameters, which because they for a great part consist of 
trochees, possess a very exciting power, and aUno^t run. Hence^ 
this rythm does not accord with the majesty of prose. 

The foot follows which is calkd p«aii» because it was used in the 
li ywht of Apollo, who was denomiotlfd Pcan. But » pitaa is at 
fioot cmsisting of finir tyllabfes, one longt and the wmkiag 
Asm short. If the first qplbble is long; it is calkd a Bat 
|Man I if the secorid is - longt it is called a secocid ponui $ if 
4he thifdy a tbttd p«m; and if the foord^ a fbatth pa»n: Bik 
Aristode, here, adone diitbgaidies the first and liMiith 'p«an ; and 
iNnti tie other two. Thrasytnaehos used the Arst ptfah in prose, 
V'hom others followed ; but they could not explain what is the 
nature of this rythm, and what ratio it contains* This, therefore, 
we must endeavour to explain. A paean, then, is a foot the third in 
order, and contains the third ratio, viz. the sesquialter, which is the 
ratio of three to two. The reason of this is, because it contains 
four syllables, one long, and three short. But a long syllable con- 
tains two tifties; and three short syllables contain tliree times, 
tfeaoey the short sfllables have to the long syllable, the ralio of 
three to two, i. e. a sesqjiialter ratio. Heace>too» a psna raida as 
|he third foot. For in the first place are spondees, dactyls» and 
aaapests^irificfa contain the even ratio of erne to one ; in the seeond 
pbce iamhics and trO^aics, which contain the dnple latio ef 
two to one ; and in the third place aie pssans, which contain the ses- 
quialter ratio of thtee to two. Asy theiefore, daetyls> spondecs» and 
anapests, and odiier rytbms containing an even ratio» are not adapted 
to prose, because thej are too soaorotts and magnificent; and as 
iambic and trochaic rythms, and other rythms containing a daple 
ratio, are also not adapted to prose, because they are less sonorous 
'Mid magnificent than is requisite ; but the sesquialter ratio is a me- 
dium between the even and the duple ratio, for it exceeds more 
than the cTepy and iess^than the double $-*'this being the case, it 
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were unable to say wbaf it im* But the pMr k the . 

third in order, and follows the above-mentioned mea- 
sures ; for it is in the ratio of three to two ; but of the 
others, the one f[i. e. the heroic] is m the ratio of one 
to one ; but the other [i. e. the iambic and trochaic] in 
the ratio of two to one.. The sesquialteri however, is 
consequent to these two ratios ; and the pxan camdsts of ' 
this ratio. The other xythms, therefore, are to be re- 
jected, from the above-mentioned reasons, and because 
they are metrical ; but the pa:an is to be assumed ^ for 
from this- alone of all the rythms we have ^men^ 
tkmed, metre. is notprodueed; so dbat it is espedally 
latent. • ' ' * " • 

% 

At present, therefore, orators use only one pseata) and' 
that at the beginning of their oration. It is necessary* 
however, that the end should differ from the beginning. 
But there are two €[^es of paeans opposite to eadi* 
other ; of which, one is adapted to the beginning of an* 
oration, in which way also it is used by orators. . But. 
this is that paean, in which the first ^Uable is long^ and 
the other dnw are diort ; as 

Deloi begtkttes, or Ljrcian,'* [speaking of ApoUo.} 

follows that the paean rythm is eqiecially adapted to prose, as being 
less grand than the heroic, but grander than the iambic rythm, and 
haying a middle situation between both. Hie troth of this is coiv» 
finned bj consideriiig, that in prose we ought to avoid metre, and 
should use a rythm especially adapted to concealment. Bat heroic 
and iambic rythms are metrical, and are so manifest that thej can* 
not be concealed. The rythm, howeTer, of pseans is not metrical^ 
and may be concealed* Hence, we ought principally to nse the p«an 
rythm in prose, though we may also sometimes employ other feet. 
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[when tew are tmo'fttamz] Aad^ 

M O goldeQ-hair'd Hecate, daughter of Jove." 

But in the other pasan^ on the contrary, the first three 
8|llable8 are short, and the last is long ; as 

L e. ^ Kight concealed after the land, the water and the ocean.*^ 

This paean, however, terminates the course of the ora- 
tioB. For a short syllable^ because it is imperfect, causens 
die oratioii to be mutilatecL But it is necessary tbat it 
shmld be amputated by a long syllable, and that die end 
of it should be manifest, yet not from the writer, nor 
from a paragraph, but from the rythm. And thus we 
hsLTe shown that diction ought to have a proper rythov 
and should not be without i7thm^ and also what the 
rythms are, and how those subsist, that produce a pro- 
per rythm in diction. 
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It is necessary, however, that diction should either be 
difyee and one by a bond, as the dilatations in dithyram- 
bfes ; or that it should be periodic, and similar to the 
antistrophes of the ancient poets. Diffuse diction, there- 
fore^ is ancient, as in the work of Herodotus the Thu- . 
nan, the begimung of which iB^ This is the exposition 
of MMDry, &c. for diis, formerly, all writers used, but 
at present it is not used by many. But I call the diction 
difiiise, which has of itself no end, till the thing which 
ia discussed be brought to a conclusion. This dicti<^ is 
however unpleasant, on account of the infinite ; for all 
men wish to see the end of a thing. Hence, racers in 
the turnings [round the goal,3 are out of breath and 
fiunt ; but prior to thb, when they have a prospect 6( 
the goal, their labour is not so extreme. Such, there- 
fore, is diffuse diction. 

But periodic diction, is diat which condsts of periods^ 
I call, however, a period, diction which has of itself a 
beginning and end, and a magnitude which may sosily 
be percetved. But diction of this kind is pleasing, and 
easily learnt. It is pleasing, indeed, because it subsists 
in a way contrary to that which is boundless^ and be* 
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cause the hearer always fancies he obtains fionaething, 
because there is always something tar kam which k 
bounded* But it is unpleasant where nothing is fertt* 
seen, and nothing effected. It is also easily learnt, be- 
cause it may easily be remembered. But it may easily 
be rememberedy because this diction has oumber in the 
periods. Hence, all men reniember vme more easily 
than prose ; for it has number by which it is measured. 
It is necessary, however, that a period should contain a 
complete, and not a mutilated and abrupt meaning, as m 
tbfe iamhio^ of Sophocles, « 

pUydoA^ th^ Und w^er^ Pelops reign'd.' 

For the contrary might be thought to be t^ue, by a 
division of the period ; as in the above instancy it yroxxli 
seeni that Calydon is in Peloponnesus. 

With re^>ect to periods, however, one is in the colons 
or member^^ but the other is shnple. 

r 

But the period whi(:h U in the colox^ is a perfect and 
^sdnct diction, and in which what is pronounced admits 

of easy respiration, and does not consist in a division, 
like the abpve-nientioned period of Sophocl^ but is 
whole and ientire. A colon, however, is one part of 
^is period. But I call the period simple which conasts 
of one cqlon. It is necessary, however, that the colons 
and the periods should neither be curtailed, nor prolix^ 

i . ; 

• _ 

' 'Hie sente here apparently U, that Calydon is the ioil or land 
mrtmp yMch Pelops formerly reigned, and dierefbre pertains to Pe- 
Inponnesus, though it does not, but to jEtoIia. The sense, ^ere^. 
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For. wim^ ibe periods. .sure yery short, tixey cause the 
kmm to Miiihk ireqi^tly. .f^or the miiMt of. the 
hearer being impelled farther to the end whidi he had 
pi*oposed to himself, stumbles as it were, when the orator 
8top9 abort. But prolix periods cause the auditors to be 
kft by the oratorj- just as those who in walking pa« 
beyond the boundaries of their walk ; for they leave 
their corapanions be^iiad. In a similar manxierf periods 
irfaicb are lopg, become themselves an oration, and 
resemble diSuse diction. Whence that jest of Demo-- 
eritus the Chian upon Melanippides, who dilated in his 
writings instead of making antistrophes. This man 
fian^s.eyil £»r hinmlf» in fraiBuig evH for another. But 
to^dilate much, is the worst of evils to him who does it." 
For a thing of this kind may be aptly said, to those who 
use loQg colons*. Very shorts colons^ howe?(^» do not 
beoome. pefiods. * TheBe» therefore, hurry away the 
auditor with them precipitately. But of periodic dicdon, 
which coasts of many colons or members, one kind is 
distinct, and the other opposite. Aod the distinct, ia» 
deed, is soch as [the banning of the P^egyric of 
Isocrates " I have often admired those who collected 
public assemblies, and instituted the Gymnastic contests.'- 
Bat the oppose is that whjch conasts o| mmy colons, 
and in which either the same thing is competed with 
contraries, or contraries are composed with contraries ^ 
as, [in the P^megyric of Isocrates,^ The Athenians 
beoe^ted both those thai remained at home, and those 
that followed ; for they acquired more for those that 
followed them, than they possessed at home ; and they 
left sufficient for the support of those that stayed behind." 
Here the contraries 2^e staging and following^ stiffkieni 
^nd more, ^And again in tht same oration,] So tb^ 
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to those who were in want of money, and to those who 
mre wiiKiig to enjoy tt» Here ffycynwir ii opfimA 
to acqiii«aon. Fardier still, ^It fipt qa e mly happens kk 

these things, that prudent men are unfortunate, and the 
imprudent are prosperous." And, Immediately, in- 
deed, tbey obiabed the rewards of bravt aaea, aii^d not . 
long after they kecame masters of the sea*'* Anodlor 
example is, He sailed indeed through the continent^ 
hot walked through the sea. — He joined die HeUeqxmt^ 
but dug through mount Athos." And,- * Being ddntts 
by nature, but by law deprived of a city. For some of 
them, indeed, perished miserably, but others were shame- 
fbUy presenred." And, Privately, indeed, dieyased Bar- 
bafffaai servants^ but puUidy overlooked many df dMi# 
alHt s that were in slavery." And, **To have them when 
living, or leave them when dead." ' Or what a certain per* 
son said dgaSnst Pidiobms akid Lycophron m m oomt of 
justice, " TTiey sold you, indeed, when they were at homef 
but when they came to us they were themselves bought."- 
For 1^ diese instances make the abbve-aiendbned pe* 
itoifit oppoate Action. IMc&>n, however, of diis kM 
is pleasing, because contraries are most known, and when 
placed by each other are more known ; and also because 
they resemble a syllog^. For an elenchus [or syUo- 
of otmtradiction,^ is a collecdon of opposhes. A 
thing, therefore, of this kind is antithesis. 

But adegwukm takes place when the colons or mAii» 
hew are equal ; [as, The father died in battle, the son 
was married at home.*' J 

• AUtJieaboTe«Mto^ie,a,etstofiumiht PsMgyrif ef Iis^ 
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And dummfalrair is, wben bodi the colons have anrihr 
extremes. But it is necessary that they should halve si- 
milar extremes, either in the beginning or the end. And 
the beginning Indeed has always [similar^ nouns ; but 
the end has the last syllables similary or cases of the same 
noun, or the same noun. In the beginning, indeed, the 
similar extremes are such as in the following instances. 

He received land from him, but it was uncuUwtied 
land/' And 

Appeas'd with gifts, and mollify'd with words:' 

Bat the simikr extremes in the end ai^ <<They did not 
think that he had biaught forth a boy, but that he was 

the cause of his birth." *' In great cares, and in little 
hopes." Cases of the same noun, are such as, But 
he dea e ivcs to have a brazen statue, diough. he is not 
worthy of brass, [1. e. of a brazen coin." * ]] And an 
instance of the repetition of the same noun is, ** You 
while he was living de£uned him, and now he is dead 
write in of him.'' But an instance when there is a simi- 
litude alone in the last syllable is, " What evil have you 
suffered, if you have seen an indolent man f A period 
also may have all diese at once, so as not only to consist 

* This instance is htm the 9di .book of the Iliad, md U whu^ 

rhoenix says to Achilles. 

* This Is said of a most abject man. 

' mw aMMMaddwed by Afimle ate obvioMia Oraek or 
Latin, but not ixi Engfiih. Thm ihe 6m imttnee, <• imifid. 

land from him, but it was uncultivated land," is ttt Latin, ^ Agrum 
accepit quodammodo cegrunty" hoc est sterilem. And, " They did 
not think that he had brought forth a boy, but that he was the 
cause of his birth,*' is in Latin, Non puerum peperisse, sed ejns 
caasam eatitiiie,** ia which instance the last syUables are similar. 
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of opposite, but also of equal, and similarly ending 
colons. The begiooings, however, of periods are nearly 
[all of them3 eaumexated in our Tbeodectean Rheroxk. 
There are likewise false oppositions, snch as Epicbar* . 
mus madp, " Then I was one of them, then I was with 
tbeok" 



CHAPTER X. 

These things, therefore, being discussed, let us now 
show whence polite and the most approved diction is 
derived* To speak politely^ therefore, is the province 
of an ingenious man, or of one who {s exercised [m 
elocution.] But to show [the sources] from whence 
poUle diction is derived belongs to this method, Qi. e* to 
rhetoric] We shall, therefore, unfold and enumerate 
what they are. 

• 

Another instance is^ when the colons end in cases derived from the 
same nolm : as, He deserves to have a brazen statue» though he 
is not worthy of brass/' i. e. ** Est proTeeto dlgnus mea scatita, <iiil 
nosL 9st digons The tenii ImMnGe is» wiwn tiw Mine word 

ii repeated, as, Yon white hm was livbg. de&med hiait and mw' 
he is dead write ill of bfan," i» & Ta cum viveret dio^bas ' 
el nunc in earn scribis mide." And ttm B6h instance ^Hdraii tbe 
simdlttnde it only in tbe last ty&tbfo as^ ''What evil-hM'Toa 
snfiered, if you have seen an indolent man :" i. e. ** QcSodnam 
pas&us es malum, si homiDcm vidisti i^nuvum ^* 
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Let the beginning, therefore, be this : to learn easily 
is naturally delightful to all men; but names signify 
something. Flence such names as cause us to learn, are 
most pleasing. Foreign tongues, therefore, are unknown ; 
but proper words we know. Metaphor, however, espe- 
cially causes diction to be polite. For when the poet* 
says that " Qld age is stubble," he produces in us learn- 
ing and knowledge through the genus, [i«e. through 
the agreement of old age and stubble ;] since both 
produce a defloration. The images, therefore, of poets 
produce indeed the same thing ; and hence, if they are 
w«II employed, the diction will appear to be polite. For 
an image, as we have before observed, is a metaphor, 
differing from it in the collocation ^ on which account it 
is kss pleasing because it is a longer [[simile; 3 it 
does not say this thing is that. Hen<% in a metaphor 
the mind does not investigate the similitude j [i. e. its 
attention is not diverted from the object to which it is 
direoed*] That dictkm, therefore, and those eiithy- 
memes must necessarily be polite, which cause its to learn 
or produce in us knowledge rapidly. 

Hence, neither are superficial enthymemes approved ; 
(for we call those enthymemes superficial, which are 
manifest to every one, and which require no invest!' 
gatiqn) nor such as when piodiiced, m not understood ; 
hot those only render the diction pdite, which are under- 
stood as soon as they are uttered, though there was no 
previous knowledge of them, or which shortly after lead 
us to the knowledge of something, of wbkh we were 
ignorant. For by the latter enthymemes discipline is as 

• Odyss. Ub. 15. 
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h nmt pr^>ducedt but by no means hif the fanner. Ed* 
thyacoes, thenfere, of this knid m appcofeclg fram 

the sense or meaning of the diction. 

Urtmiqrf hovarer, it produced ia the %ufeor ftrm 
of the dkdon, if contraries m oppoeed to oontfafMi is 

[in the Oration of Isocrates de Pace,] **And they 
thought thiit the peace which is common to the other 
Gff^ was iMf to diev oi»n pchrete effim'' For hoe 

is ppposed to peace. 

UitMitttjr ebo ia produced in fianea or worda^ if the;^ 
are iiietq>horical ; and the mefapbor is neUier ferfeign, 

for this is difficult to understand ; nor superficial, for 
this does not affect the hearer. Farther still, urbanity 

.jn didion b produced, if the thing ifaeif is pboed hefere 
the eyes ; for it is more necessary to sec what has been, 
th^ what will be done. It is requisite, therefore, to pay 

tendon to these three things^ m. meteor, anrifhraiSj 
and enogy* 

As, however, there are four kinds of metaphors, those 
are most approved which subsist according to aiology $ 
as when P^cles said, That youth perishing in battle 
was taiken away from the city, just as if some one should 
take away the sjving froox the year." And as liSptinas 
said ctf the Lacedsemoniana* That die Athenians AonU 
not suffer Greece to be deprived of its other eye." Thus 
tOQ Cephisodotus, when Chares was anxious to give an 
account of the Olypthiac war, said indignantly, That 
while he endeavoured to give the people an account of 
his conduct, he kept them in a furnace." And the same 
peraon once exhorting the Ariymians to fors^in £uboea» 
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wmdf ^* It vaa necessary that the decree of Mildades 
thoBid fffoeofid Ct0 the Eubok expeditknu] And Ipiu. 
crates, when the Athenians had made a league widi 
Epidaurus, and the sea coast, said indignantly, ^VThat 
tlfry had dquived tbemsdives of the viatica of war/' 
And Pithataus, caUed the Athenian ship which was deM* 
nibated Paralus^ the club (ropalon) of the people. He 
also called Sestus,' the granary of the Pifiwum. Peii- 
ciia»likewii^eihart«dthe Arheniana loiiN^iy C^gi^i^iy 
ike opkthalmy qf the Pirmum, And Merocles, naming a 
i:ertain worthy person, said, ^' That he was in no respect 
ttiore depratad than this penon, £ar with zeapect to hin^ 
ke had td^en three per cem* mteiesty but that he himeelfJirf 
taken ten per cent."* And the iambic of Anaxandridee 
upon his daughters that were a long time before they mar* 
.lifldt The viigins faftirepaned beyond tile appointed day 
of wedlodi.**' To these nay be added, what Polyeuctue 
said on one Speusippus who was [a resdess man andj 
apq>lecdc9 That he could not be quiet, thoi^b he waf 
boiaid by fortune in the Penteeyringian^diasaBe.'' Ceph^ 

■ This was a town of the Hellespont, from which every year 
ihe Athenians broii^ht a great quantity of com into the Fyrsnun* 

* la order to ondet^tand this exan^le^ it is requisite to obserri^ 
tiiat the word rmtn employed here by Aristode signifies both umrif 
and a ion. The meaning, therefore, of the passage is, that Mero* 
cles, who had ten sons and was accused as a depraved usurer 
became be bad taken ten per ceat. annually for tbe education d bit 
tea sons, naaied a certain worthy man idio had three soo% and took 
diree |ier cent. unnnaBy for ^ir education. 

' This metaphor is taken from a term of law relative to a court 
of justice, i. e. irttra diem judicii non stetisse, 

* The Pentesyringus was an instrument in which there iPiere five 
boles, and in which the head, arms and fiMt of dafendantt were so 
ted, thatJtbeycovld not by any means move tbcflMelves. Baaunc^ 



sodotus likewise called tltree-hanked gallies, various 
'itakmg4iwses.' But the dog [L t. Diagmt) rallij 
Mi^, i^ltfr PhUUa.'^ And Amu ttid, » Ttut 
the Athenians had poured forth their city into Sicily 
for this is a metaphor, and places the thing be&re' tke 
-•fet. Asioo adds, ThiC die Atlwoim had 80 poo^ 
fertb thar cky info Sicily,] that Oneaee wdfwie d;** 
For this also is after a manner a metaphor, and places 
* the thing before the eyea. Cephisodotus also -ezhoited 
the Athfliuaiw to beware ^ That thef did not make 
their assemblies hostile congresses." And Isocrates said, 
^*[]That the sophists addressed themselves^ to those who 
rm k^diker in the puhlk aflMmUiia.'' And aa ia the 
Ibnarai oiatfen ([of Lysias,] It was but jutt that Greece 
should cut ofF her hair on the tomb of those who died 
at Salamis, because her liberty was buried with their 
wtue." For if he had aaid» Thai it waa biir juir 
Gveeoa ahould weep, in consequent of virtue bring 
buried [with those who died at Salamis,'^ it would have 
l>een [only] a metaphor, and the thing would haireiMeft 
placed before the eyes. But the words Kberty waa 
buried with virtue," have a certain antithesis. And as 
Iphicrates said, *' The path of niy oration is through the 
midst of the transactions of Chares." For this is a 
metaphor according to analogy ; and the words, through 
the midst," place the thing before our eyes. And to 
^y« To call on dangers tQ give assistance to dangers," 

therefore, apoplexy renders a man iniDioveable> Polyeuctos called 
. Speusippu» /Mn/tf<yrti^gi». 

* Because as bakmg4iouses supplied the dty with bread, fo the 
three-banked gallies supplied it with com. 

* The Fhiditia were the banqueu or suppers of the ^X^acedsmo^ 
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ia-lo {dace the thing befose the eyes, and is a metaphor. 
jAolfaer iofitaiice k that of Lycoleon m defence of 
Chabriasy *• Neither will you revere his suppliant brazen 
statue f" For this is a metaphor in the present time, but 
not always, and places the thing before the eyes. For 
he being in danger, the statue supplicates for him ; and 
supplication is attributed to an inanimate statue, which 
is the property of an animated thing. And, " A monu* 
ment ^ the woAb of the city." And, They meditated 
by every posable way to have groveling conceptions."" 
For to meditate is to increase something. And again. 
That God enkindled the light of intellect in the soul." 
For both [light and intellect] accord in iUuminating. 
And, For we do not dissolve war, but defer it."* 
For both drferring and. a peace of this kind signify 
something future. And to say, " That the compacts 
of peace are a trophy much more beautiful than those 
which are procured in war. For the latter are obtained 
for things of small consequence, and through one for<* 
tune 'f but the former, for every battle*" ^ For both [a 
trophy and a compact} are indications of victory. And 
**That cities through the censure of men suffer great 
punishment."^ For punishment is a certain just injury. 

* 

' This instance is taken from Isocrates in Paixegyr. concermng 
the abject manners of the Persians. 

^ This also is from the Panegyric of Isocrates, where he speakt 
of the Greeks of his time^ who made a peace which was oeither fir|ii» 
nerlastmg. 

' Th» also IS from the same oration of Isocrates. 

♦ The analogy here consists in this, that as those who violate the 
laws suffer a detriment in money, through fine, thus cities whca 
they are badly conducted suffer throu^ censure » detximent in 
honour. 

Arist* ' vo^ I. Q 
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And thus we Uxfe dKmn how poSte dktkm miy be db-- 
rired from metaphor according to dieamdogons, and £poin 

placing a thing before the eyes. 



CHAPTER XL 

Let us now show what we mean by placing a thing 
before the eyes, and what is to be done in order to effiect 

this. I say then, that those words place a thing before 
the eyes which signify things energizing. Thus for in- 
stance to say That a good man is a squaiey" k meta- 
phorical ; for both a good man and a square are perfect ; 
but it does not signify energy. But to say " Possessing 
a 'flourishing acme,"' signifies energy. Likewise to say. 
But you as liberated," indicates energy. And, 

Then with impetaous feet forth nish'd the Greeks.* 

Here the word impetuous is energy, and a metaphor. ' 

Thus too energy is every where exhibited by Homer, 

' Both this and the instance that follows it are taken from Iso- 
ciates. 

* From the Iphigeni^.of Euxipidet. 

> Because it-b taken ton Use eaeigf enployecT by mnaart in 
the act of numing. 
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•mho spmkM cf inaminate things as awmstisd, through a* 

metaphor. But to produce energy in every thing [as 
he doesj is very much applauded ; as in the following 
instances. 

Back on die ground then roll'd the Aamelftii gtone. * 
And, . . . 

The arrow flew.* 

And, 

Longing to strike. ' 

And, 

m 

Trojan and Grecian darts in earth then stood, 
And long'd to gorge themselyes with human blood. ^ 

And, 

The fnrious pointed dart then ptercM his breast. ^ 

For m all these instances, because the things are animat- 
ed, they appear to energize. For to be shameless and 
JiiriouSt kc. are energies. But Homer has added these 
through metaphor from analogy. For as the stone is 
to Sisyphus, so is an impudent person to him whom he 
impudently torments. Homer, likewise, in his celebrated 

* From Odyst. 11, where the labour of Sisfphus is descsijbed. 
^. Fioai niad, IS. 

' This is from . the same place as the above^ in which Homer 
attributes to an arrow the vital energy of desiring. 

♦ Iliad, 15. 

' From the lAh Uaad, where Homov.ipealusg of a dart hurled 
by MmhHts, aimbes to it fciry. 
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i magcsi attrUniCCB to inanimate things the pxopir anergiai 
of 8&cb as are animated, asy 

« 

Th* afflicted deeps tumultuous mix and roar j 
The waves beljinJ Impel the waves before, 
Wide^roUingr foomiag high, amd tnmbliii^ to tlie shoie^ ' 

For he makes every thing movmg and living ; but energy 

is imitation. Metaphors, however, ought to be derived, 
as we have before observed, from things famiHar and not 
obvious ; just as in philosophy, it is the province of a st* 
gacioos man to smYey the similar in things very different 
from each other, as Archyras says, ** That an arbiter 
and an alUir are the same thing ^ for he who is injured 
flies to both these.'' Or if some one should say That 
an anchor and cremastra are the same thing," * For 
both perform an office which is in a certain respect the 
same \ but they differ in this, that the one is fixed above^ 
and the other beneath. To say also that cities are ano- 
malous [is another instance of an appropriate metaphor 
taken from things very dissimilar. J For as a superficies 
is said to be anomalous because one part rises above 
another, so a city may be said to be anomalous when 
some of the citizens in it surpass others in power. 

Polite diction, however, is for the most part efllected 
through metaphor and previous deception. For the dic- 
tion which not only causes us to learn something of 
which we were before ignorant, but also something Aov^ 

which we had been before deceived, is more polite and 

' Iliad, 18, The translation by Pope. 
' * A eroWMfm was a book filed ta the ceUing of ahooisaothat 
thbgt might be ntpended fnm it, and it iiNinMiwI an aiNlMr. 
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picitant^ tince the mind passing from error to truth Is 
ddig&ted, and says to itself, ^ How true is thia which I 

* have learnt ! I was in an error." Of apothegms, like- 
wise, those are polite, which imply something different 
firom what die words at first seem to signify ; aa that 
apothegm of Stesichortis, That the grasshoppers would 
sing to them on the ground." ' Good enigmas, also, 
are for the same reason pleasing ^ for they cause us 
to team something, and are metaphorical ; and, as 
Theodorus says, " It is pleasing to say something new.** 
But this is effected, when what is said is paradoxical, and 
(as he says) is not conformable to prbr apSnion ; but as 
in ridiculous assertions is slightly transformed. This 
likewise is capable of being effected by jests, in which 
the letters of the words are somewhat changed ; for 
these [pleasantly] deceive die hearer. And also in 
' verse; for something is said different fzom what the 
hearer expected. 

^ He walkM along, with chilbbuns (x^ij^rXa) on bis 
feet." But the hearer expected it would have been said 
that he had sandals (Tc^iXa) on his feet. This kind of 
jest, however, ought to be immediately manifest Fuap 
gftms, or jesta formed by the mutation of letters are 
l^roduced, when that is not signified which the word at 
first sight seemed to signify, as that jest of Theodoma 
upon Nicon the harper. For [Niccm having been vmd 
by a certain person,] Theodorus deriding him said 
dpaTTti <rt, which appears as if he had said, He di^ 

« 

' Tiib was said by Stesichonis of the Xrocruuis, «nd signified that 
tlieir country would be fo desolate, that no tree would remain, on 
ii^uch the grasthdppirft could afcead,fo chat thty wpold be ibiced 
to aog OA the giouttd. 
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furbs you,'' Bparrei <rt, and deceives the hearer. For ki 
feaUty he said, ^ He makes you a TkracumJ* ' Heoodf 
this is pleasing to him who learns [the true meaning of 
what is said.] For unless the hearer apprehended that 
Mioon wa^ a Thiacian» the jest would not appear to be 
polite. Thus, also, to say BwXti ourov v§ptrai,'9eeam at 
the first view to signify ** Are you willing to vex him ?** 
[But the true meaning is, are you willing to make 
inm a favourer of tiie Persians, and a betrayer of the 
Greeks.?"] 

It is requtotei hawever, that each sense of the ambi- 
guous word should be adapted to htm of whom it h 

said. Another example is such as the following : *'The 
arche of the sea was not to the Athenians the arche of 
evils ; for they derived advantage from it*" ' And as 
Isocrates says, " The arche of the sea was to the city 
[i. e. to the Athenians] the arche of evils." Fot in both 
these instances the real meaning is different from what 
at the first view it appears to be, and the hearer knows 
that what is asserted is true. For to say that arche 
was arche, is to say nothing to the purpose ; but this is 
not what is said in the above instances ; nor ia tbit 
denied which is asserted, but the word has another 
meaning. In all these instances, however, if the word 
is appropriately employed, whether it be an homonymous 
word, or a metaphor, then the diction is proper. As if 
[the name of some one were Anaschetus (avao-p^sTop)] 
and it should be said that Anaschetus is not anaschetus, 

■ By thii he wittiiy insiiniated that the mother of Nkon tias a 
Thraeiaii servant. 
^ For the word arche signifies bodi dommUm and ike 

ginning. 
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[L importunate ;] for he who says this, denies the ho- 
mompmiUB s^nification of the woid. And this is appvo 
pridtelyeffeetiedyifthewdrdnahroysiisedt^^ Agtia^ 
O hospes [*i. e. guest,] you will not become more Jiospes 
ib^ti is requisite." And, it is not necessary that hopes 
fhouU always be hopes." For this ako is foreigo* The 
same thing also b effected in die celebrated saying of 
Anaxandrides, ** It is a beautiful thing to die, prior to 
baving'done any thn^ deserving o£ death.'' For this 
die same thing as to say, *^ k is -worth wbiieto die, wfaes 
not deserving to die." Or, "It is worth while to die, 
when not deserving of death, or not doing things wof^ 
thy of death*" The form of dicdon, therefor^ is the' 
•amein these iostanees ; but in proportion as they axe 
shorter, and contain a greater opposition, in such propor- 
tion they are more elegant and pleasing. The cause^ 
however, of this is, that we in a greater degree leaxm 
something from opposition ; and that this is more rapid- 
ly effected by brevity. But it is always necessary that 
the peMon sfaould be present on whom the thmg is sai^ 
or that it should be rightly said, if the asserdon is true, 
and not superficial ; for these two things may exist sepa- 
rately. Thus for instance, to say, " It is necessary to 
die free from all faults and It i6 requisite that a 
worthy man should marry a worthy woman," [is true,] 
but is not politely said. But to say, " It is worth while 
to die, when not deservmg to die,'' is both true, and po- 
Ktely said. The dicdon, also, vnW appear to be more 
polite, the more it contains of those things from which 
politeness is derived j as, if the words are metaphorical, 
and m^pb(»aof such a kind, and if there is andtbesis^ 
adequtdon and energy. 
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Images, likewise, as we have before observed, are al- 
ways after a manner approved metaphors ; for they m 
always denred from two chiiigs» kt the same manner at 
m aoalogons metaphor. Thus we say that m MM is 
the cup of MarSy and that a hoiv is a stringless harp. 
When we thus speak, however, the assertion is not sio^ 
pie. But to say that a bow is a kmrp, or a shiM a cqp^ 
b a simple assertion. They assimilate^ however, as fol- 
lows : as, a player on the flute to an ape ; ' and a short* 
e^hted man to a trickling lamp $ for in both theve iaa 
contraction* But images are celebrated when tiiey con* 
tain a metaphor. For it is to assimilate, to say that a 
shield is the cup qf Mars ; that a ruinous is a 

tpom-oir/ garment I and that Nieerakts^ accofdkig feo 
die asrimihtion of Thrasynncbns, was PKbctetes bit hy 
f the poetj Pratys, For Thrasymachus said this, in coa- 
•equence of seeii^ Niceratus vanquished by Pratya. in a 
poetical contest, and through this n^lecting his par^ 
son. In these similitudes, however, poets fail unless 
they are proper, even if they are celebrated. I mean* 
far instance, when they say. 

He carries like parsley bent, 

Andy 

m 

As Pbilaxnmonwith Corycus* yok'd 
In cootett 

« For apes sit in a contracted postoft with ditir haadt ea the^ 
mouth; and players on the flatty while they inflate it, seen to 

imitate apes. 

* Philattmon and Corycns were two atldetCy Milher of wIkmIi 
was easily vanquished by the other. The similitude* howvfer* it 
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Aftd all such things are images. But that images are 
mtaphon, haslMCQ fmpx^ady obaervadby us. 

ProTcrbs likewise are metaphors from species to spe- 
cies [L e. in which one species is predicated of another 
an account of agreement in the same genus.^ Thus of 
faim who expects to derive advantage from a certain thing, 
if he should afterwards suffer a loss from it, it is said, 
as the Carpathim the hare. ' For both suffered the evil 
ve have mentioned* And thus we have nearly assigned 
the cause whence and why diction is polite. 

' Celebrated hyperboles also are metaphois ; as of one 
who had contunoos on his hce^ Tou would have 

thought him to be a basket of mulberries for the part 
under the eyes is red ; but this hyperbole is much too 
great. An hyperbole, however, may differ from an hy« 
perbole in the diction ; as, instead of saying Philam- 
mon yoked in contest with Corycus," it might be said» 
" Tott would have thought it was Phihmmnn fighttag 
with Corycus.** And instead of saying, He carried 
legs as distorted as parsley," it might be said, " I should 
have thought that he had not legs but parsley, they are 
sodistorted.** Hyperbdes, however, are puerile ; for they 

unapt, throBgh which two athlets contending with each other wkh 
equal powers are compared to two oxen drawing the saaoe yofcep 
In the Oxford edition it k Metwf instead of rf K«^Mif, ai if FhS- 
was yoked in contest with a kind of 6aB, instead of heing 
-yoked with Corycuu 

' We are informed by Pollux (Uh. 1.) that once there were no 
baiet in the island Carpathns, and that the Carpathians, finding that 
animal was very good food, brought a male and female hare inM 
their island. Because, however, hares are very prolific, they mul« 
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indicate a ydicment [motion of the bouIT] Hence, they 
are especially used by those who are angry. [Thus 
AchiUeflb in Iliad 9, speaks hyperboUcally, when he ssjv 
be is not to be appeased by tbe gifts of AgaiiieQiiioii»3 

Tho* bribes were heap'd on bribes in number moxet 
Than dust in Eelds, or sands along the shore. 

And, 

Atrides' daughter nerer shall be led, 

An ill-match*d consort to Achilles' bed ; 

Like golden Venus though she charmed the heart* 

Or vied with Pallas in the works of art. 

The Attic rheioridansi ako, espedaliy use hyperboles; 

on which account it is unbecoming in an old man to 
wpeak hyperboiicaUy. 



CHAPTER XII. 



It is however requiate not to be ignorant that a diffe- 
rent diction is adapted to each genus of orations* For 

tiplied so exceedingly in a short time, as to destroy all the fruits of 
liieiandt» the great detriment of the CarpathiftBs. Henceykcame 
» be said proverlnally of all those who suffered a loss fitmi any 
tiring from which they expected to derive adrantage, As the Car' 
paihian the hare. 
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graphic and agonistic diction [i« e. the diction employ- 
ed in writing stud at ih€ bar\ ai^ not the same i nor 
ferensk, and that which is employed in populflr hj^ 
j^gues. 

But it ia necessary to know both these kinds of dic- 
tion. For to know the one, is to know how to speak 
properly ; and by a knowledge of the other* we are not 
eompelkd to be silent, when we wish to impart somen 
thing to others, which those suffer who do not know how 
to write. But graphic diction, or the diction pertaining 
to writing, is indeed most accurate ; biit the agonistic^ 
or that which bdongs to the bar, is most adapted to ac- 
tion. Of this latter, however, there are two spedeft ; 
one ethical, but the other pathetic. Hence, also, 
players chuse dramas of this kind, and poets chuse such 
like players [to act their fables.^ Those poets, likewise, 
are most approved, whose fables delight, not only when 
acted, but also when read ; such as those of Chseremon, 
whose dicticoi is as accurate as that of any writer of ora- 
tions ; and among the dithyrambic poets, those of Licym^ ' 
nicus. When orations also are compared with each 
other, those which are written, will appear when recited 
infor^isic contests to be jejune. On the other hand, 
those orations which when publicly delivered are heard 
with applause, if they are perused when written, will ap- 
pear to be unpolished and inaccurate y the reason of which 
is, that they are [merely] adapted to forensic contests. 
Hence, those which are adapted to action, when de- 
prived of action, in consequence of not accomplishing 
thdr proper work appear to be jejune. Thus, for. in- 
stance, disjointed sentences, and frequent repetition, are 
rightly rejected in the diction pertaining to writing ^ but 
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rhetoricians use these ia the diction which belongs to the 
bar i for both these are adapted to action. This repeti- 
tion, however, ought to be delivered with a change of the 
voice ; which as it were prepares the way for action ; as> 
•* He it is who robbed you ; he it is who deceived you ; 
he it is who at last endeavoured to betray you as Phi- 
lemon die player also did, whilst he acted in the Geron- 
tomaria of Anaxand rides, when Rhadamanthus and Pala- 
medes speak ; and also in the prologue of the play call- 
ed ihe Piauif where / is frequently repeated* For if 
such repetidons are not accompanied with action, the 
actor [according to the proverbj will seem to carry a 
beam. The like also must be observed with respect to 
disjcNnted sentences ; such as, I comet I met tdm^ I re^ 
quested him. For it is necessary that these should be 
accompanied with action, and not, as if only one thing 
was said, pronounced with the same manner, and the 
came tone of vcHce* Farther still, disjointed diction pos^ 
sesses something peculiar ; since in an equal time many 
things appear to be said. For the conjunction (^or con- 
nective copula] causes many things to be one ; so that 
if it is taken away, it is evident that on the contrary one 
thing will be many. Hence, he amphfies who says, ** I 
came, I spoke to him, I supplicated him much ; but he 
seems to despise whatever i have said, whatever I do 
say." Homer also intends to do this, when speaking of 
Nireus [in the 2d book of the lliad,^ he says, 

Three shipi with Niteas sooght the Trojaa ibore, 
Niceus, trhom Aglae to Charopus bore, 
Kireus, in faultless shape and blooming grace| 
The loveliest youth of all the Grecian ^a^e. 

For he, of whoia many things are said, must necessarily 
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be frequently mentionecL If, therefore, he is frequently 

mentioned, many things also appear to be said of him. 
Hence Homer, though he has only mentioned Nireus in 
one place, amplifies from paral(^m, ' and mentions 
him here, though he did not intend to mention him la 
any other place afterwards. 

The diction therefore adapted to popular harangues 
perfectly resembles sciagraphy ; * for the greater the 
number of the spectators, the more remotely is such 
a picture to be seen. Hence, in both accuracy is super- 
fluous, and both become worse through it. But judi- 
cial diction is more accurate ; and it is requisite that the 
diction should be still more accurate, which is addressed 
to one judge ; for this is the least thing in rhetorical dic- 
tion. For that which is appropriate to, and that which 
is foreign from a thing, are more easily perceived. In 
this case, also, contention is absent ; so that the judg« 
ment is pure. Hence, the same rhetoricians are not 
celebrated in all these kinds of diction \ but where action 
is especially necessary, there accuracy is in the smallest 
degree requisite. And where voice, and especially a 
loud one is required, there action is necessary. 

' Homer, by thrice repeating the name of Nireus, causes us to 
think that much will be said of him in the Iliad, and therefore by 
this repetition, though he no where else mentions him in the whole 
Iliad, yet he so impresses the name and renown of Nireiu on the 
memory of the reader, as if much would be said of him, 

* Sciagraphy was by the Greeks denominated a picture, which 
is only adumbrated and not coloured. Pictures of this kind, wben 
seen at a great distance, seem to be perfected, but if inspected wfam 
near, xhtj then appear to be onlf, what disy are hi rnUfiy, adiin* 
hratid* 
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Demonstrative dictioD» therefore, is most propo: for 
writing; for dttnonstratiye oratioiis are composed in 

order that they may be read. But judicial diction is the 
next in order. It is however superfluous to divide dicr 
tkm bato the pleasing and magnificent. For why may it 
not as well be divided into the temperate and liberal) or 
into any other ethical virtues. For it is evident that 
the particulars already mentioned will render it pleasti^» 
if the virtue of diction has been rightly defined by us. 
For why ought it to be perspicuous, and not abject, but 
decorous ? since it will not be perspicuous either if it be 
verbose, or ccmdse ; but it is evident that the medium, 
between these is appropriate. The particulars, also, be- 
fore-mentioned, render diction pleasing, if usual and fo-. 
reign words are well mingled together, and likewise 
rythm» and that which iscalculated to persuade from the- 
decorous. And thus much concerning diction, as well 
in conmion about every, as in particular about each, 
genus. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

It now remains that we should speak concerning the 
or4er of diction. But there are two parts of an oration ; 
for it 16 necessary to ipeak of the thing which k the sub* 
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ject of diiicii aM aii f and ibea to demonstrate. Hcnca^ it 
is Impossibie for him ^kbo namtes a thing not to de» 

monstrate, or that he should demonstrate without pre- 
vious narration. For he who demonstrates^ demon- 
strates something, and be who pcopomids, propounds fer 
the sake of demonstrating. Of these [necessary parts] 
of an oration, however, the one is the proposition^ but 
the other the coofinnatba; in die same mamier as in 
the sciences^ one thing is a problem, but another a de- 
monstration. But the division which rhetoricians now 
make is ridiculous. For narration belongs to a forensic 
oration. But in the demoostratiye and deliberative genus, 
how can there be an oration such as they say there is, 
or those things which are urged agamst the opponent i 
Or how can there be a peroration of things demonstr^ 
tive? The proem, however, the comparison, and the 
repetition, then take place in orations to the.people, when 
there is altercation; (for in these there is frequently 
accusation and defence ;} but not so far as there is con- 
sultation in these. But neither does peroration belong 
to every forensic oration ; for it is not requisite, when 
the oration is short, or the thing can easily be remem- 
bered ; since in this peroration it would happen that some- 
thing would be taken away from the length of such an 
oration. The necessary parts of an oration, therefore, 
are proposition and proof. 

And these, indeed, are proper or peculiar parts. But 
the most Numerous parts of an oration are, the proem, 
the propositbn, pnxrf; and peroration. For what is said 
against the opponent, pertains to proof ; and the com- 
parisoa is an amplification of our arguments, so that it 
is a certain part ^ the proofs for he demonstrates some- 
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thli\g who does this. Neither the proem, however, nor 
tbe perontioii k a put of the pfoof ^ but each is 8id>- 
iement to racoHection. If» diefefere, any one niaiBee a 

division of things of this kind, like the followers of Theo- 
donis» namuion, pre^nanration, supemarratioiit conAita^ 
tfcm and aopercoiifutatbii, will be diffiBrent firom each- 
other. It is necessary, however, that he who speaks of 
a certain species and difference of a thing, should give 
aiiametott; foHfnot, it will become wn mimapL^ 
tory. And this fault of needlesfily introdndng new 
names was committed by Lycimnius in his Art of Rhe- 
torict when he speaks of irruptioo» aberration, and ramifi* 
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The proem, therefore, is the beginning of an oration ; 
which in [dramatic] poetry is the prologue ; and in play- 
ing on the pipe the prelude. For all these are princi- 
ples or beginnings, and as it were preparatory to what 
follows. And the prelude, indeed, is similar to tbe 
proem of the demonstrative kind of oradons. For sa 
those that play on the pipe connect the prelude with the 
beginning of the song ; thus, also^ in demonstradve ora- 

led what 
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hm wifilMS to say» it is necessary to collect aptly it 
what k to follow ; of wliich all rheCoridans adduce aa 

an example, the proem of Isocrates in liis oration in 
praise of Helen. For Isocrates begins his encomium 
with blaming the sc^hists, which has nothing in commott 
with the praise of Helen ; and yet because he has aptly 
conjoined it with the argument^ he has obtained praise. 
But the proems of demonstrative orations are d^ived 
from praise or blame ; as in the proem of Gorgiat toliii 
Olympiac oration, ^ O Greeks, this is a thing worthy 
of general admiration.'* For he praises those who in- 
stituted the public spectacles. Isocrates on the cootnufjr 
blames them, ^ Because they honoured indeed with 
gifts the virtues of the body ; but appointed no reward 
for wise men." The proems also of demonstrative orar 
dons are derived firom counsel and advice^ such for 
instance as, That it is requisite to honour good men ; 
on which account he [the oratorj has undertaken to 
praise Aristides." Or [as be who wrote an oratim in 
praise of Paris Q '^^^ ^ neither requi- 

site to praise those who are celebrated, nor those who 
are of no account, but those who are good, and at the 
same time obscure men, such as was Paris the son of 
Priam/' For he [who thus begins his oration] is one 
that gives counsel. Farther still, the proems of demon- 
strative orations are derived from forensic proems ; but 
this is from things pertaining to the hearer, if the oration 
is concerning something paradoxical, or difficult, or 
much celebrated, so as to require pardon from the audi- 
prs ; such for instance as the proem of Choerilus, But 
npw since all things are divulged." The proems, there- 
fore, of demonstrative orations are derived from these 
things ; viz. from praise and blame ^ from exhortation 
ArisL you I. 
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and dissuasion» aad from those, things which are refer- 
red to die hearer. It is necessary, however, that the 
fMroems should either be foreign, or afqpit>priate to the 

oration. 

With respect to proems <tf the forensic kind, it b ne- 
cessary to assume, that they are 2hle to effect the same 
thing as the prologues of dramatic, and the proems of 
epic poans. For dithyiambic proema are similar to those 
of the demonstrative kind ; as, On account of dsee^and 
thy gifts or spoils/' But in dramatic and epic poems, 
the proems are a specimen of what is to follow, that the 
eeader may foresee what the subject of them is» and that 
Iris mind may not be kept in suspense. For that wUch 
is indefinite causes the mind to wander. The poet, 
therrfore, who delivecs into the hands of the reader the 
beginning of his poem, makes him follow with attenlioQ 
the rest of it. Hence, Homer, 

The tvrath of Peleus* son, O goddess, sing. 

Andy 

The man Jbr tasd<m*s wrious arts renown'd. 
Long ezercis'd in woes, O Muse, resound. 

And another poet. 

Again, O Moae, inspire my rersey and sing 
Htmjrom ike Anan land a migkhf tsar 
Spread over Europe, 

Tragic poets also indicate respecting the drama, though 
'toot immediately, as Euripides does, yet they indicate 
what it is in the prologue, as Sophocles [in the CEdipus,^ 

Poljbius was mj fadier. 
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And after the 'same manner Comk poets. Themoil 
necessary and proper c^ce, therefore, of a ptrom is this, 

to unfold the end for the sake of which the oration was 
composed ; on which account, if the end is manifest^ 

. and the subject matter is trifling, the proem must be 
omitted. Other species of proems, however, which are 
used by orators, are remedies, and things of a common 
nature. And these are derived from the speaker and 
the hearer, from the subject matter, and irom the oppo* 
nent. From the orator, therefore, and the opponent, 
those proems are derived which pertain to the dissolving 
or making an accusation. But these must not be simi« 
farly employed [by the plaintiff and defendant]]- For 
by the defendant, what peVtains to accusation must be 
introdoced in the beginning, but by the plaindff at the 
end, of the oration. But for what reason, it is not im» 
manifest. For it is necessary that the defendant, when 
he is about to introduce himself, should remove all im- 
pediments, so that he must dissoWe the accusation at the 
begnmmg of his speech ; but the opponent ^otiild be 
criminated by the plaintiff at the end, in order that the 
hearers may remember the better. What, however^ 
pertains to the auditor consists in rendering him bene* 
volent to the orator, and enraged with the opponent* 
Sometimes, also, it is advantageous to the cause, that the 
auditor should be attentive, and sometimes that he should 
not ; for it is not aheays beneficial to render him atteiw 
tive. Hence, many orators endeavour to excite laughter 
in their hearers. A summary account of a thing also 
contributes to celerity of apprehension ; andlhis is like* 

, wise effected by the orator's appearing to De a worthy 
man. For the audience are more attentive to men of 
this description. But they are attentive to great things 
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to-tbings^ pertaining to themselves, to admirabk, and to 
delightful things. Hence, it is necessary to inform the 

audience that the oration will be concerning things of 
this kind. On the contrary, if the orator ivishes the 
audience not to be attentxve to the cause, he must say 
that the subject matter is a thing of small consequence, 
that it does not pertain to them, and that it is a trouble* 
some affair. It is necessary, however, not to be ignorant 
that all such things are finreign to the oratbn ; for they 
pertain to a depraved hearer, and to one who attends to 
what is foreign to the purpose. For if he were not a 
person of this description, there would be no occasion for 
a proem, except so far as it k requhite to gtre a summary 
account of the aflfair, in order that the oration, as a body, 
may have a head < Farther still, to render the audience 
attenttite^ if it should be requisite, is eommoa to aU tfaa 
parts of an oration 5 because universally the audience are 
less attentive to what is said in the progress, than in the 
beginning of the oration* Hence it is ridicufous to endea- 
▼omr to procure attention in the beginnmg of themationy 
because then all the hearers are especially attentive. 
Hence, attention is to be procured wherever occaskm 
offers [by saying, foe instance] Give me yo«r atien* 
don ; for this bunness is not more mine than yours.** 
And, •* 1 will relate to you a transaction of such a nature, 
that you have never heard of any tUag so dreadfol, or 
80 admirable." But this is, as Proc&us says, when the 
audience are drowsy, to promise to say something to 
ihem from his demonstration, estimated at fifty drachms** 
It is evident, however, that the proem is referred to the 

■ Prodicus boasted that he had a demonstration which wotdd 
tender those who used it victQrions in all causesj and he was accus* 
lomed to teach it for fifty drachms. 
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auditor, not so far as he is an auditor ; for ail orators 
in the proems either criminate, or dissolve fiear; as £fn>m 
the Antigone of Sophocles,] ** I will tell, O king, though 
it was not my intention to have come hither as a messen- 
ger.^' And [[from the Iphigenia in Tauris of Enripides,] 
Why do you preface A proem sdso is neoessary 
when the cause is bad, or appears to be bad ; for in this 
case it is better to discuss any thing else than to dwell 
upon the cause. Hence, servants do not [directly] repty 
to the question they are asked, but their answer is cir- 
cuitous and prefatory. But we have shown whence it is 
requisite to render the audience benevolent, and have 
explained every thing else of this kind. Since, however, 
^ it is well said [by Ulysses to Minerva, in Odyss. 14,] 
*^ Give me as a friend, and a man to be pitied, to reach 
Phoeacia's land," it is necessary to pay attention to these 
two things. ' But in proems of the demonstrative kind, 
it is necessary to make the auditor fancy, that either him- 
self, or his race, or his pursuits, or something else be- 
longing to him, is praised together with the person who 
is the subject of the oration. For what Socrates says in 
the Menexemus of Plato, is true, That it is not difficult 
to praise the Athenians among the Athenians, but among 
the Lacedaemonians.^' But the proems of popular ora- 
tions are derived from those of the forensic kind ; for 
these have not naturally any themselves; since the 
audience are wed acquainted mih die subject. And the 
thing itself is not in want of any proem, but a proem is 
.here requisite either on account of the orator or the 
opponents, or if the audience should not think the a&ir 

* yiz. That the defendant may appear to be a good man, and 
to detertt conuniaeration. 
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of just so much consequence as it is, but of gredtef or 
Ittss consequence. Hence it is necessary either to crimi- 
oate the opponent, or to dissolve the accusations against 
him, and either to amplify or diminish the affair. But 
for the sake of these things a proem is requisite. Or a 
proem is necessary for the sake of ornament ; since 
ivtthout this the oradon will appear to be carelessly con*, 
posed. And such is the encomium of Gorgias On the 
Eleans j for without any previous extension and graceful 
movement of Ins arms [like the Athletas before they 
engage,] he immediately begins, EUs, a happy city," 



CHAPTER XV. 

With respect, however, to the dissolution of crimes 

objected by the opponent, one mode is derived from 
those thiiigs through which the ill opinion of the audience 
may be removed ; for it makes no differ^ce whether this 
opinion arises from what is said, or not; so that this mode 
is universal, Another mode consists in obviating such 
pardculars as are dubious, either by showing that the 
thing which is the subject of doubt does not exists or that 
it is not noxious, or that it is not noxious to this person, 
or that it is not so pernicious [as the opponent contends 
it to be,] or that it is not unjust, or that it is not greatly 
so, or that it is not disgraceful, or that it is a thing of 
pmall consequence. For things of this ynd ar^ the sub^ 
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jects of coateation. And this mode was adopted by 
^phicrates against Naoskrates. For he confessed that 
be did what he was accused by Nausicrates of having 
done, and that he did harm to the person, but did not 
act unjustly. Or he that has injured another, may say 
that he hais made him a compensation ; so that if what 
he did was noxious, yet it was beautifully done ; if pain- 
ful, yet it was beneficial ; or something else of the like 
kind may be said. Another mode consists in shoving 
that the deed [which is objected to as a crime] was an 
error, or happened from misfortune, or from necessity* 
Thus Sophocles said^ That be trembled, not, as Ua 
accuser sakl, that he might seem to be an old man, but 
from necessity ; for he was not willingly eighty years of 
age." An excuse also may be made by asserdng that 
the deed was not done with a view to that end it is said 
to have been done by the opponent. Thus he who is 
accused of having injured another person may say, '*That 
it was not his intention to injure him, but that the injury 
was accidental. And that it would be just to hate hinit 
if the injury had been done by him voluntarily. Another 
mode consists in considering whether the opponent himr 
self, or some of his kindred, have now, or formerly, been 
involved in the crime which he objects to the defendant* 
Another mode consists in showing that those also are in- 
volved in the crime, whom the opponent confesses UQt 
to be obnoxious to the accusadon \ as, if the opponent 
should confess that this man, though he is an adulterer, 
is pure in his conduct, then this and this man also will 
be pure. Another mode consists in showing that if the 
opponent has accused others falsely before, it is probable 
that he now falsely accuses the defendant. Or if it is 
shQwn that those who are now accused^ have been al 
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anotber time falsely accused ; for then it is prd^able tbat 
now abo thej m wisely accused. In order, Kkemew 
to remove a bad opinion, it may be saM, that the same 

persons, who at another time have been suspected of a 
crime, though no one has accused them, have been found 
to be innocent. Another mode consistB in redpnicallf' 
criminating the accuser ; for if the accuser is unvpofthf 
of belief, it is absurd that his assertions should be credi- 
ble. Another mode consists in showti^ that the prescot 
cause has been decided before ; as £iiri)Ndes does in the 
action against Hygiaenontes, which is called antidosis, 
who accused him as an impious person. For when he 
objected to Euri^des, that m that verse of his^ 

The tongue has sworn, but unsworn is the mind» . . 

he persuaded men -to perjure themselves, Euripides 
plied, ** That his accuser acted unjustly, in bringing de- 
cisions into a court of justice, which had formerly been 
made in the contest pertaining to Bacchus; far in that 
tribunal, he had defended the verse, and woald again 
defend it, if he was willing to accuse him in that place." 
Another mode consists in reprobating £ilse accusations^ 
and in showing how great an eril calnmny is, and tfatt 
it is also attended with the evil of producing other judi- 
dal processes. 

^ The place, however, which is derived from symbols, 
IS common to both [i. e. to him who accuses, and to the 
cnmmafaon.] Thus Ulysses [m the tragedy called 
J^cer, J « accuses Teucer [as the friend of the Trojans,] 
ne ^ allied to Priam." For Hesione [the 
moiner of Teucer,] was the sister of Priam. But 
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TeucerrepUed, <<Tbat hu£ttber Telamoawasncoeiny 
to Prkm ; and that he (Teucer) did not discover to the 

Trojans the spies which the Greeks sent to Troy." 
Another place pertains to the accuser, and consists in 
praising in a small degree^ in tMrder to blame afterwafds 
more copiously ; and if the opponent has performed any 
great deed, to mexuion it concisely ; or having enume- 
Ated many of his good deeds, [which do not pertain to 
the cause,] to blame one of his actions, which does per- 
tain to it. But accusers of this kind are most artificial 
and unjust ; for they .endeavour to injure by good deeds^ 
minting them with one evil deed. It is common, how* 
ever, to the accuser, and to him who dissolves the crime, 
since it is possible that the same thing may have been 
done {ok the sake of many thmgS) — it is common to th« 
accuser indeed, to represent the afiair in the worst, but 
to him who dissolves the crime, to represent it in the 
best point of view. Thus it may be said, " That 
Dio»ed preferred Ulysses [as his associate in the n^ht 
iclventure in Iliad 10,] because he thought Ulysses to 
be the best of the Greeks." Or it may be said, " That 
he did not prefer him for this reason, but because heakme 
was not his aots^nist, as being a man of no ooiiser 
^ucnce/' And thus much concerning accusation* 
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But narration in demonstrative orations, is not con. 
tinuc'd, but distinguished into parts. For it is necessary 
[in iemoattmdre orattons] to enumerate those action^ 
from which the oratbn is composed. For an ondon of 
this kind is composed, so as to be partly inartificial (since 
the orator is not the cause oi any of the actions,) and 
partly artifictal. This, howeirer, consists in showing, 
either that the thing is, if it is incredible, or what the 
quality, or quantity of it is, or in exhibiting all tiiese. 
On dits account, sometimes it is not requisite to aamte 
every thing, because thus to demonstratie is adverae to 
facility of remembrance. [Thus, for instance, it may 
be said,] That from these things it appears that he is 
a brave man; but from those, a wise, or just man.'* 
And the one oration is more simple, [i. e. the oration 
in which every thing is narrated in a continued series 
without any confirmation and amplification;] but the 
other [in whieh there is confirmation and amplification,] 
is various and not elaborate. It is necessary, however, 
to call to mind things and persons known and celebrat- 
ed; on which account the greater part of celebrated 
persons and things do not require narration ; as if, for 
instance, you should be willing to praise Achilles; for 
fi}l men are accjuainted with his actions ^ but it is re^ui« 
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site to make ilse of these actions* But if you were 

willing to praise Critias, narration is necessary j for he is 
not known by niany persons* 

At present, however, rhetoricians ridiculously say that 
narration should be rapid ; though what a certain person 
said in reply to a baker, who asked, ^* whether he wished 
thathe diould make soft or hard bread/' may be applied 
to these. For his answer was, " Is it not possible to 
make good bread, so that it may be neither hard nor 
soft, bat of a moderate condition For it is requisite 
Beidier to make a long narration, as neither is it nece^. 
sary to make a long exordium, nor to dwell on the credi- 
Uiity of what is narrated; since here also propriety 
Mnssts neither in rapidity, nor conciseness, but in medio, 
crity. But this is effected by narrating such things as 
render the affair manifest ; or such things as induce the 
audience ^ believe that the thing has been done, or that- 
the person has been hurt, or the injury has been conm 
mitted, or that the transactions were of that magnitude 
which the orator wishes the hearers, to believe they wer& 
Things, however, of a nature contrary to these are tm 
be adduced by the opponent. ITie orator, likewise, 
should insert in his narration such things as pertain to 
Jm own virtue ; such as, But I always admomslied him 
to act justly, and not to desert his children." ' Or he 
should insert in his narration such things as pertain to 
the depravity of another person ; [as in the above ia- 
8tiaice.3 But he answ^:ed me, that wherever be wis 
he diould have other children," which Herodotus [in 

' l*his is supposed to be said by an orator against som? one wh^ 
bad deserted his chiklrenf - 
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iiiiierpe] says, was .tke answtr of the Egyptians* wiica 
Acf ffcfolted iixMii their kmg. Or be should insert such 

things as are pleasing to the judges. To the defendant, 
bowerery narration is less necessary ; but the subjects of 
eum/wt T si c s are» niiiedier a thing has been done or not, 
whether it is detrimental or not, whether it is unjust or 
nof» and whether it is a thing of so much consequence 
or not. Hence, the defendant must not dwell upon a 
lldag that it acknowledged, unless something is ssdd m 
opposition to his statement of the affair. For then he 
must show, that admitting the thing to have been done, 
yet it was not unjost. Farther still, it is necessary to 
narrate things which have not been done, as If they had 
been done, if they are calciUated to produce commiser»i 
|ioa or indignation. Examples of this are, the fabulous 
narration of Ulysses to Alcinous, and again to Penelope, 
which is effected in thirty verses. Another example is 
that of Phayllus, [who contracted a very Knig poem 
which was called] the circle^ and abo the prologue of 
Euripides in his CEneus. But it is necessary that the 
narration should be ethical ; and this will be effected, if 
ipe know what produces manners* One thing, there^ 
frre, which produces them is, a manifestaoon of deltbck- 
rate choice ; and manners are good or bad from tlie 
quality which they possess. But deliberate choice is such 
«i it Is from the end. On this account mathemadcal 
tfscussions are not ethical, because they do not eonMni 
in themselves deliberate choice ; for they have not that 
tor the sake of which a thing is done [i. e. they do not 
consider the end ;] but this is the business of Socraiie 
discussions ; for these consider things of this kind. The 
oration also expres$ei> jnanners, which exhibits such 
things as are conse<|uent to mamiers; isucb as» Th^ 
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at the same time he said these thiogs, he went awsf 
for this manifests audacity^ and rusticity of maaners. 

The oration likewise ib rendered ethical by not speaking 
as if from a syllogistic process, like rhetoricians of the 
present day, but as if from deliberate intention ; as, I 
have wished/' and, ^ For this was the object of my 
deliberate choice ; since, though I should desire no emo- 
lumeiu from it, it is a better thing/' For the one 
to speak as if from a syllogisdc process^ is the province 
of a prudent man ; but the other, [i. e. to speak from 
deliberate intention^J is the province of a good maOi 
For it belongs to a pmdent man to pursue what is bene- 
ficial, but to a good man to pursue what is beautifiil in 
cond&ct. If, however, what you narrate is incredible, 
then the cause is to be explained ; an example of wbidl 
is from the Ant^one of Sophocles, That she was xaorm 
anxiously concerned for her brother, than for her fau9« 
band or children ; for she might repair the loss of her 
husband and children [by marrying again ^3 but her 
mother and father having descended to Hadas, she cooM 
never have another brother." But if you cannot assign 
the cause, you may say, That you are not ignoxanc 
you relate what is incredible, but that you are naturally 
disposed not to admit any thing disgraceful/' For man* 
kind do not believe that any action is performed willingly, 
except it is advantageous. Again, that the narration 
may be ethical, it is requisite that it should be pathetic § 
and this is effected by relating such things as are conser 
quent to the passions, which are known to the audience, 
md which particularly relate dther to the orator, or hit 
opponent; as, **But he departed looking after me;*' 
and as ^schines says of Cratylus, " That he hissed, 
and clapped with his bands.'' For these things ai^ 
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adapted to persuade ; -because tliese tUi^ whkh the 

audience know, are symbols of what they do not know. * 
Many things also of this kind may be assumed from 
Homer ; as [in Odyss. 19.] 

Then o'er her face tlie beldam spread her hands. 

For those who begin to weep, cover their eyes with their 
hands. In the beginning of the oration, likewise, you 
should introduce yourself as a worthy, [and your oppo- 
nent as an unworthy] man, that the audience may sunrey* 
you and your opponent as such. But this should be done 
latently. And that this nuy be easily accomplished may 
be seen from those who announce any thing to us ; for 
concerning things of which we know nothing, we at the 
same time form a certain opinion [of their truth or false- 
hood.] In many places, however, it is necessary to nar- 
rate, and sometimes not in the beginning of the oration. 

But in a popular oration, there is no need of narration, 
because no one makes a narration of future events. If, 
however, there should happen to be a narration m it, it 
will be of past events, in order that by recalling them 
into the memory, there may be a better consultation 
about such as are future, either employing on this occa- 
sion accusation or praise ; but then he who does this, will 
not perform the office of a counsellor. If, however, that 
which is narrated is incredible, then you ought to pro* 

' For since the audience know that it ii the province of an im- 
pudent man to Hiss and clap with his hands, the orator by narrating 
linstt things persuades diem diat he vrho thus' acted was an impu;* 
tat naoB^ of i^ch perhaps they were ignorant* 
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mise the audience, that you vill immediately assign the 
cause of it, and leave it to the audience to believe or nott 
as they please. Thus locasta in the CEdipus, of Card- 
nu8, when she says something incredible in answer to 
him who asks her concerning his son, always promises 
[that she would prove the truth of what she had said.^ 
And the iEmon of Sophocles [employs the same art.] 



CHAPTER XVn. 



It is necessary, however, that credibility should be 
demonstrative. But it is requisite to demonstrate (since 
controversy is respecting four things) by adducing a 
demonstration of the controverted subject. Thus for 
instance, if it is controverted whether a thing has been 
done, it is especially necessary in a judicial pfocess to 
give a demonstration of this; or if it is controverted whe- 
ther this man has been injured, or whether he has been 
injured to the extent alleged, or whether justly or not. 
And in a similar manner of the existence of the thing 
controverted. Nor must we be ignorant that in this con* 
> troversy alone, one of the persons must necessarily be de- 
praved \ for here ignorance is not the cause, as if certain 
pemna were disputing about justice ; so that this contro- 
versy but not others must be diligently discussed. But 
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in demonstrative orations the amplification will for the 
most part consist in showing that actions have been beau* 
tiful and beneficial ; for h is necessarj to believe in fects. 
For demonstradons are seklom giren of these things un^ 
less they are incredible, or another person is supposed to 
be the cause of them. In popular orations, however, it 
may be contended that a thing will not be ; or that what 
is advised will take place, but that it is not just ; or that 
it is not beneficial, or that it is not of such great conse- 
quence. It is likewise necessary to see whether the oppo- 
nent has asserted any thing false, which does not pertain 
to the cause ; since from this, as from a sign, it may be 
inferred that he has also ^ken falsely in other things- 
Examples, however, are indeed most adapted to popular 
orations; but enth^y^mes to judicial orations. For the 
former are conversant with the future; so that examples 
must necessarily be derived from past events* But ju& 
cial orations are conversant with things which exist, or do 
not exist, in which there is in a greater degree demon- 
atratton and necesaty. For that which has been done is 
attended with necessity. Enthymemes, however, must 
not be adduced in a continued series, but must be mingled 
[with other things more pleasant and easy }"} since if this 
is not done, they will be detrimental to each other ; for 
there is a boundary of quantity. [Hence, in Homer, in 
Qdyss. 4., Menelaus praises Pisistratus, the son of Nestor, 
for the mediocrity of' his speech.]} Dear youth, you 
have said just as much as a wise man would have saddJ' 
For he does not praise him that he said such things, ifut 
SO much and no more. Nor must enthymemes be investi- 
gated in every subject ; for if this [precept] is not obsenrad* 
you will do that which some of those who philosophise 
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do, who syllogistically collect things more known and 
credible, than the propositions from which they are de* 
duced. When* likewise, you wish to excite the passion^ 
do not introduce an enthymeme [i. e. abstsdn from argu- 
ment ;] for the enthymeme will either expel the passion, 
or will be introduced in vain. For motions which exist 
at one and the same time expel each other, and eitber 
destroy themselves, or become imbecile. Nor when the 
oration is ethical is it proper at the same time to search 
for any enthymeme; for demonstration has neither the 
power of expressmg manners, nor deliberate choice. Sen- 
tences, however, must be used both in narration and con- 
firmation ; for they are ethical ; as^ And I indeed en- 
trusted him widi this, though I knew that it was not pro- 
per to believe in any man.** But if you wish to speak 
pathetically, you may say, And I do not repent though 
I have been injured ; for gain is with him, but justice 
with file.** It is not without reason, however, Aat popu- 
lar orations are more difficult than such as are judicial ; 
because they are conversant with the future; but the 
judicial are conversant with the past, which is scientifi- 
cally known to diviners, as Epimenides the Cretan said. 
For he did not predict about future events, but about 
such past events as were immanifest. And the law is an 
hypothesis in judicial orations ; but he who possesses the 
principle, can more easily discover the demonstration. 
Popular orations, likewise, have not many digresdons ; 
such for instance as^ a digression to the opponent, either 
respecting himself or which may produce the pathetic ; 
but such orations admit these, the least of all things, 
unless they depart from their proper employment. It is 
requisite, therefore, that he diould digress, who is in 
want of arguments ; and this method is adopted by the 
ArisL VOL. I. s 
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Athfiibn liietoridaas, and also by Isocraiies. For gnring 
counsel he accuses the Lacedaemofuaais, in his Fmegf- 

ric ; b^t in his oration concerning Peace, he accuses 
Chares. In demonstrative orations, however, it is requi- 
stee to insert pndse as an episode, as Isocrates does ; fisr 
he always introduces something which he may praise. 
And Gorgias employed the same art, who said, That 
be should never be in want of an oration.'' For if he 
speaks of Achilks, he praises Pdeus, afterwards iEacus, 
and afterwards the God [i. e. Jupiter, the great-grandfa- 
ther of Achilles.^ In a similar manner he praises the 
fortitude of Achilles, He, therefore^ who lias demon- 
strations, may speak both ethically and demonstratively. 
But if you have not enthymemes, you may speak ethi- 
cally. And it is more adapted to a wortby man that he 
diould appear to be a good man, tti lan that he should 
deliver an accurate oration. Of enthymemes, however, 
those which are adapted to confutation are more, ap- 
proved, than those which are demonstrative | because 
> such things as produce confutation are evidently more 
syllogistic ; for contraries when placed by each other 
become more known. 

Arguments, however, which are employed against the 
opponent are not specifically different [from those which 
we employ in our own defence ;3 but it pertain^ to credit 
bility, to dissolve some things by objection, and others 
by syllogism. It is also necessary both in consultation 
and in a judicial process, that he who first pleads his 
caus^ should in die first place confirm his cause, but 
afterwards should dissolve or extenuate the arguments 
contrary to his own. But if the opposing arguments are 
many» these mu^ be first confuted, as Callistratus did in 
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the Messeniac assecnbly; for he first refuted what his 
adversaries could say, and then said what conduced to his 
own cause. He, however, who speaks in the second 
place, ought finst to encounter the reasoning of his adver- 
sary, dissolving it, and syllogizing in opposition to it, and 
especially if the arguments of his opponent have 
approved; For as the soul is not favourably disposed 
towards those who have been already accused of crimes, 
after the same manner ndither does it willingly attend to 
an oration, if the opponent appears to have spoken wdl. 
In order to prepare the mind of the auditor, therefore, to 
hear an oration, it is necessary first to show that what 
the opponent has said is false. Hence, the orator moat 
fight against either all the arguments of his opponent, or 
the greatest of them, or those which are most approved, or 
those which may be easily confuted, and thus render his 
own arguments credible. (Thus Hecuba in Euripides^], 

But first the goddesses I will assist $ 
For Juao, Sec. 

For here Hecuba first ccmfutes what was most infirm. 

And thus much concerning confirmation. 

But with respect to manners, since for a man to say 

certain things about himself, is either invidious, or is at- 
tended with circumlocution or contradiction ; and to 
speak of another person is attended either with slander or 
rusticity ;-^hence, it is necessary to introduce another 
person speaking, as Isocrates does in his oration against 
Philip, and in his Anddosis ; and as Archilochus 
blames. For he makes the &ther [Lycambes] say con- 
cerning his daughter, in an Iambic verse, There is no- 
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thing which may not be expected to be done, and no- 
thing which will not be sworn to, through money.'* And 
h aoodicr ianbicy die begismng of wbich is* ''I care 
not for the riches of Gyges," he introduces Charon the 
artist speaking. Thus, also, ^mon [the son of Creon, 
aod tlM budMAd of Aodgone,] ia Sophodet, irtiile he 
supplicates his father Creon ior the life of Antigone, 
commemorates the praises of Antigone not from his own 
proper, but from another person. It is necessary also to 
dkukgt eothymenieBt and sonetiiiieB to change them into 
sentences ; as, ^ It is requisite that those ^o are intd^ 
ligent should form compacts with enemies, when they 
apeinpfoqperky ; far thus they will be attended with tte 
greMest adfantage." But this is done enthynemati* 
cally as follows : " For if it is then requisite to form 
compactSj when they are most useful, and rqpLete with 
tiie most adtantageDos amdidons, it is also necessary 
that they should be made in prosperity" 
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With respect to interrogatbn, it is then especially 
seaaooable to employ it, when something is said bf the 
opponent of such a nature, that by the addition dF ene 
^iterxo^on, an absurdity will ensue. Thus Pericles 
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aiked Lampo coocerning the mysteries ot Ceres^ who mis 
^ OkOed the saviour goddess ; but Lampo rsplied^ Tbat 
it was unlawful for one who was uninitiated to hear them 
related." Pericles, however, agaia asked him, If 
he knew these mysisricsP' And Lampo replying that 
he did, And how is this possible^ said Perides, amot 
you are uninitiated In the second place, it is season- 
id^ to employ interrogation, when one of the praxuses 
[fiom whkh somrfhing foUows frvoiirable to our cause] 
is perspicuous, but the other will be evidently granted by 
the opponent ; for then it is requisite to interrogate ooQi- 
ccmi^g such premise^, and immediately cxxidttde^ wUkt • 
out interrogating concerning the other premisey which is 
perspicuous. Thus Socrates when Melitus accused him 
of not believiog there were Gods, asked him whether be 
thought there was any such thing as a dsmoniacal nsh 
tnre ; and when Mditns acknowledged that he ^d, 
Socrates also asked him, whether daemons were not ei- 
ther the sons of the Gods, or something divine. But 
Melitus granting that they were^ Is it posd>]e, diertfi9V% 
said Socrates, that any one can believe that there are sons 
of the Gods^ and yet that there are nov Gods I Farther 
siBl, interrogation may likewise be seasonably emplofedt 
when we wish to show that the opponent contradicts hiB>» 
self, or asserts something paradoxical. In the fourth 
phce, it may be opportunely employed, when the oppo- 
nent can only answer to what is said sophisticaUy, by 
asserting that a certam thing is and is not^ or partly is, 
and partly is not, or in a certain respect is, and in a cer- 
tain respeaisnot; for the auditors are dismrbed by such 
answers and are dubious as to their meaning. Vfhm^ 
however, none of the above-mentioned opportuidtlea 
occur, interrogation must not be employed^ for if it 
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should happen that the opponent answers properly, and 
eludes the interrogation, he who interrogates will appear 
to be yanquished. For many questions must not be 
asked on account of the imbecility of [the mind ofj the 
auditor. Hence, it is especially necessary that enthy- 
memes should be contracted. 

It is likewise requisite to reply to ambiguous questions, 
by logically dividing, and not speaking concisely But 
to things apparently true, a solution must immediately be 
given with the answer, before the opponent can add a 
second interrogation, or syllogize/ For it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee what he wishes to' infer. This, Howev^^ 
and the solutions, [i. e. the mode of avoiding and solying 
captious interrogations,] will be manifest to us from the 
Topics. If the question, also, of the opponent produces 
a conclusion [against us^j it wiU be opportune in the an- 
swer to assign the cause why it does' so. Thus, Sopho- 
cles being asked by Pisander, whether he was of the opi- 
nion of the other senators that a dominion of iorty per- 
sons diould be established? he replied that be was. 
And when he was again asked, " Does not this appear 
to you to be a base thing ? he said. It does." Have 
you therefore, Pisander replied, given yoorissent to 'dus 
base deed?*' <H have, said Sophocles, for no better 
measure could be adopted." Thus, too, that Lacon [who 
had been an Ephorus, or senator,] when he was desired 
to give an account of his conduct while he was in admi- 
nistration, was asked by some one, " Whether his col- 
leagues appeared to him to have been justly condemned! 
he replied they dkL'' But thie other then said, 

DU not you also decree the same things together with 
them?^^ He acknowledged that he did. **Is it not 
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therefore just, the other replied, that you also should be 
g^ut to death ?*' ^< By no means, said Lacon^ For they 
did these things, baring received money for doing tfatm ; 
but I did not j since my conduct was^ the result of my 
own judgment." Hence, neither is it proper to interro- 
gate after the condunon, nor to interrogate cooGeniiiig 
the conclutioQ itself, mdess much truth is contained 
in it. 

* 

With respect to ridicule, hoxvever, since it appears to 

possess a certain use in contests, and it is necessary, as 
Gorgias rightly said, that the serious arguments of the 
opponent should be dissolved by laughter, and his laugh- 
ter by serious arguments, we have shown in the Poetic, 
how many species of ridicule there are. But of these 
species, one indeed is adapted to a liberal man, and ano« 
ther is not. The orator, therefore, must assume that 
species of ridicule, which is adapted to the occasion. 
Irony, however, is more liberal than scurrility. For he 
who employs irony, produces the ridiculous for Ida own * 
sake ; but he who employs scurrility, for die sake of 
another person. 
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Efiloouz, however, or peroration is composed from 
fourihings ^ £rom that which may ca\i8e the auditor to 
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think well of the ontor, and 31 of his opponent v from 
ampiification* and extenuation ^ from that which maj 
eidttt the pMriom of the auditor } and fiom feaUliQgp to 
'the memory [what has been said.] For k is natiml^ 
after demonstration, for the orator to show, that what 
he has asserted is true, and that what his opponent has 
said is false; and thus to {muse, and bkuoM^ and cm* 
ciliate the good opinion of the audience. But of two 
things, it is requisite that the orator should direct his at- 
tention to one of them^ vi2» either to show that he is 
good to the audience, or that he is simply a wordliy 
man ; and that his opponent is bad to the audience, or 
that he is simply a bad man. We have shown, how- 
ever, what the places are from which tbiogs of this kind 
are to be derived/ viz. whoice it may be inferred that 
men are worthy or depraved. In the next place, it is 
requisite to amplify or extenuate, according to nature^ 
what has now been demonstrated. For it is necessary 
that it should be acknowledged a thing has been done^ 
if the orator intends to speak of its magnitude ; for the 
incresfie of bodies, is from pren^xisteUt substances. But 
we have already shown whence the places of ampliifiiqi» 
tion and extenuation are to be derived. After these 
things, however, since it is evident what their quality and 
quandty are, the orator should excite the pasaons of 
'the auditor : but these are, pity and indignation ; anger 
and hatred ; envy, emulation and contention. And we 
have before shown the places of these. Hence it re- 
mains that in the peroration the orator should recal into 
the memory of the audience what has been before said. 
But this is to be done in such a way, as others impro- 
ptil]f teach as to do in proems ( for that a tUng may be 
easily andeistood, they order us to repeat it frequently. 
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In proems, indeed, it is necessary to speak of the dung 
[which is the subject of discussion^] iest die audience 

should be ignorant what that is which is to be decided ; 
but here [in peroration,] the arguments which have been 
employed, must be summarily repeated. The b^in- 
nmg, however, of the peroration should be, That the 
orator has accomplished what he promised so that he 
inust then explain what those things are of which he has 
spoken, and on what account they were discussed by 
him. But the repetition should be made from a com- 
parison of what has been said by the opponent. And it 
is requisite to compare dther such things as have been 
said on the same subject, both by the orator and hb 
opponent ; or such things as have not been said by both 
of them on the same subject ; as, *^ And he indeed said 
Ms on the subject, but I ihatf and for these reasons.** 
Or the repetition should be made from irony ; as, " For 
he said ihis^ but I that;*' and, ** What would he have 
, done^ if he had shown that those things were transacted, 
and not these f^* Or from interrogarioH ; as, ^ What 
has not been shown ?** Or thus, " What has the oppo- 
nent shown?'' Either, therefore, the repetition must be 
thus made, or it must be made from comparison, or the 
orator must repeat in a natural order what he has said. 
And again, if he is so inclined, he may repeat what his 
opponent has said. That mode of dicdon, however, is 
adapted to the conclusion of the oradon, which is called 
disjunctive, in order that it may be an epilogue, and not 
an oration ^ such as, I have said, you have heard, you 
are masters of the subject, judge for yourselves.** 
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CHAPTER L 

liET 118 qpesA: concerning poetry itself, and die spe» 
cies of it ; what power each of the species possesses, and 
how fables must be composed, so as to render poetry sack 
at k ought to be : £uti^ sdil, lee us show of how nuny 
and what kind of parts poetry consists ; and in a similar 
manner with respect to such other things as pertain to 
thi» method, begioBing for this purpoK^ confiannaUy to 
aatuve, first fiom such thmgs as are fint* 

The epopee, therefore, and tragic poetry, and besides 
dieae comedy, and dttbynmbic poetry, and die greatest 
part of the art pertainbg to the flute and the lyre, all 
these are entirely imitations. They differ, however, 
from each other in three things ; for they differ eidier 
by imitating through instruments geaerically difiereot^ or 
by imitating different things, or by imitating in a diffe- 
rent, and not after the same manner. For as certain per- 
sons assimilating, imitate many things by colours and 
figures, some indeed through art, but odiecs through 
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custom, and others dirough voice ; thus also in the abore- 

mentioned arts, all of them indeed produce imitation in 
rythm,' words and harmony ^ and in these, either sepa*- 
rately assumed, or mingled together. Thus, for instance, 
the arts pertaining to the flute and the lyre, alone em- 
ploy harmony and rythm ; and this will also be the case 
with whatever other arts there may be which possess a 
powar of this kind ; such as the art of playing on pipes 
formed from reeds. But the arts pertaining to dancing 
imitate by rythm, without harmony ; for dancers, through 
figured rythms, imitate manners, and passions, and ac- 
tions. The epopee, however, alone imitates by mere 
words, viz. metres, and by these either mingling them 
with each other, or employing one certain genus of me- 
tres, wluch method has been adopted [from ancient to the 
present times.] For [without this imitation,] we should 
have no common name, by which we could denominate the 
Mimes of Sophron^and Xenardhus, and the dialogues of 
Socrates ; or those whose imitation coi^ts in trimetres, or 
elegies, or certain other things of this kind ; except that 
men conjoining with measure the verb to nutke^ call 
some of diese elegiac poeto^ but others epic poetSy not as 
poets according^ to imitation, but denominating them in 
common according to measure. For they are accus- 
tomed thus to denominate them, if they write any thing 
medical or mudcal in measure, [i. e. in verse.] There 
is, however, nothing common to Homer and Empedo- 
des except the measure ; on which account, it is just 
indeed to call the former a poet ; but die latter, a phy- 
oologist rather than a poet. In a similar manner though 

' Ryikm is defined bf Plato m bts Laws to bs^ orierli/ motion 
either ffth$b9dyp or the voioe. 
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some one mingling all the measure^ should produce imi- 
tation, as Chacremon does, who wrote the Centaur, which 
is a rhapsody mingled from all the measures, yet he must 
not on this account be called a poet. And thus much 
concerning these particulars. There are, however, some 
kinds of poetry which employ all the. befbre-mentbned 
[instruments of imitation ;] viz. rythm, melody, and 
measure, such as dithyrambic poetry and the Nomi, and 
also tragedy aAd comedy. But these differ, because 
some of them use all these at once, but others partially. 
I speak, therefore, of these differences of the arts in 
which imitation is produced. 



CHAPTER IL 

Since, however, imitators imitate those who do some- 
thing, and it is necessary that these should either be 
worthy or depraved persons; (for manners. are nearly 
always consequent to these alone, dnce all men differ in 
their manners by vice and virtue) — this being the case, it 
is necessary, in the same manner as painters, either to 
imitate those who are better than men of the present age, 
or thqse who are worse, or such as exist at present. For 
among painters, Polygnotus, indeed, painted men more 
beautiful than they are [at pref ent,][ but Pauson paint^ 
them less beaudful, and Dionysius painted them so as to 
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each of the before-mentioned imitations has these diffe- 
xmces ; and imitadoa is difiereot, by imiuting different 
diiqgpi after this manner. For Acre may be diatinMlirqdcs 
of this kind in dancing, in playing on die flnte^ and m 
playing on the lyre ; and also in orations and mere mea- 
aurt* Thus Homer imitates better men than such as 
east at pre8ent» but Cleophon men similar to those that 
now exist; and Hegemon theThasIan who first made pa- 
rodies, and Nicocharis who wrote the Deliad, imitate men 
WDTK tiian those of the present age. In a similar man- 
ner in dithyrambics and the Nomi, ' [there may be w 
imitation of better and worse men,] as Timotheus and 
Philoxenusy have imitated the Persians and the Cyclops. 
By this Very same difference also^ tragedy is separated 
from comedy. For the intuition of comedy indeed is to 
imitate worse, but of tragedy, better men than such as. 
exist at present. 
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There is also a third difference of theses and this con- 
sists in the manner in which each of them may be imitated.* • 

t Lyric poems, tvcli as thois of Pindar, aad in dioit^ Iijaons in 
praiie of Bmcchn^ are fpllfd ikfyrmUa^ The JVM sm poems 
^rigniallf compoKd bk honour of Apollo, and deriTed tfaetr name 
from being sang hy shephenb among the patlures. 
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For by the same [instruments,] the same things may be 
imitated, the poet sometimes speaking in his own person, 
- and sometimes in that of another, as Homer does; or 
speaking as the same person without any mutation ; or 
imitating every thing as acting and energizing. But 
imitation consists in these three differences, as we said in 
the beginning ; viz. it differs either because it imitates by 
different instruments, or because it imitates different 
things, or imitates in a different manner. Hence, Sopho- 
cles will partly be the same imitator as Homer, for both 
of them imitate celebrated characters ; and partly the 
same as. Aristophanes ; for both of them imitate persons 
engaged in acting and performing whence also it is said 
that certain persons call them dramatists^ because they 
imitate those who are engaged in doing something. On 
this account the Dorians vindicate to themselves the in- 
vention of tragedy and cojpedy y of comedy indeed the 
Megarensians, as well tlu^ who are natives of Greece, as 
being invented by them at the urae when their government 
was a democracy, as those who migrated to Sicily. For 
the poet Epicharmus derived his origin from thence, who 
was much prior to Chonnides and Magnes. But some 
of those Dorians who inhabit Peloponnesus claim the in- 
vention of tragedy, making names an indication of this. 
For it is said diat they call their villages komai, but the 
Athenians demoi ; as if comedians were not so denomi- 
nated from komazdny or the celebration of festivals^ but 
from wandering through vilhges, in consequence of being 
ignominiously expelled from cities. The verb poiein 
also, or lo make, is by the Dorians denominated ipav^ 
dran^ but by the Athenians prattein. And thus much 
concerning the differences of imitation, as to their num- 
ber and quality, 

Arist. VOL. J. T 
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Two causes, however, and these physical, appear in 
idiort to have produced poetry. For imitation is conge- 
nial to men froih childhood. And in this Aef differ 
from other animals, that they are most imitative, and ac- 
quire the first disciplines through imitation and that all 
men delight in imitations. But an indication of this is 
that which happens in the vftkB fof artists.3 For we 
arc delighted on surveying very . accurate images, the 
realities of which are painful to the view ; such as the 
ibrms of very savage animals, and dead bodies. The 
cause, however, of this is that learning is not only most 
delightful to philosophers, but in a similar manner to 
other persons, though they partake of it but in a small 
degree. For on diis account, men are-delighted on sur- 
veying images, because it happens that by this survey they 
learn and are able to infer what each particular is ; as, 
that this is an image of Aat; since, unless we ha^ipea to 
have seen the realities, we are not pleased with the imita- 
tion of them, but the delight we experience arises either 
from the elaboration of the artist, or the colour of the 
resemblance, or some other cause of the like kmd. But 
imitation, harmony and rythm being natural to us, (for it 
* is evident that measures or metres are parts of rythms) 
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those who ixe eq>eclally adapted to these things, making 
a gradual progress from the beginning, produced poetry 
from extemporaneous efforts. Poetry, however, was 
divided accordiiig to appropriate manners. For men of 
a more venerable character imitated beautiful actions, 
and the fortunes of those by whom they were performed ; 
but more ^noble men imitated the actions of depraved 
c^iaiacters^ first composmg vituperative verses, in the 
same manner as the other composed hymns and enco- 
miums. Prior, therefore, to Homer, we cannot mention 
any poem of this kind ; though it is probable that there 
were many such. But if we begin frcm Homer, we 
niay adduce examples of each kind of poems ; such for 
instance as his Mfirgites,* and some others, in which aji 
adapted to refMrehension the measol^ is Iambic. Hence^. 
also, vituperative verse is now called lamUc, because in 
this metre, [those ancient poets after Homer] defamed 
each other. Of ancient poets likewise, some composed 
heroic porae, and others Iambic verses. But as Homer 
was the greatest of poets on serious subjects ; and this 
not only because he imitated well, but also because he 
made diamatic imitations; thus too he first demonstrated 
the figures of comedy, not dramatically exhibitmg re* 
prehension, but the ridiculous. For as is the Iliad and 
Odyssey to tragedy, so is the Margites to comedy. . Of 
diose poets, however, who were appropriately impelled 
to each kind of poetry, some, instead of writing Iambics, 
became comic poets, but others, instead of writing epic 
potmsy became die authors of tragedies, beomse these 
farms ace greater and more honourable than thoae. T<) 

' This was a satirical poem, the name of which is deriTed from 
fiapyns or ^opyot, /oeUthf ignmvMU 
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ODQoder, therefore, whether tragedy k now perfect in 
species or not, as well with reference to itself, as to 
theatres, is the business of another treatise. Both tragedy 
and comedy, therefore, were at -first exhibited in ezteon- 
poraneeus Terse. And tragedy, indeed, onginated from 
those who sung dithyrambic verses ; but comedy, from 
those who sung Phallic verses,' which even now in many * 
dries are legally eataUished. Thus comedy became gra- 
dually increased, till it arrived at its present condition. 
And tragedy, having experienced many mutations, rested 
from any farther change in consequence of having ar- 
rived tit the periection of its nature. 'iEsehy^us, also, first 
brought the number of players from one to two. He 
likewise diminished the parts of the chorus, and made 
one of the players act the first part of the tragedy. But 
Sophocles introduced three players intd the scene, and 
added scenic decoration. Farther still, tragedy having - 
acquired magnitude from small fables, and rUiculous 
diction, in consequence of having received a change 
from satiric composition, it was late before it acquired a 
venerable character. The metre also of tragedy, from 
tetrameter, became Iambic. For at first tetrameter was 
used in tragedy, because poetry was then satirical, and 
more adapted to the dance. But dialogue being adopted, 
nature herself discovered an appropriate metre ; for the 
lamlxc measure is of all odiers most adapted to conver- 
sation. And as an indication of this, we most frequently 
speak in Iambics in familiar discourse with each other $ 
hat we seldom speak in hexameters, and then only when 
we exceed the limits of that harmony which is adapted 



' These were verses in honour.of the loiral deities. 
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to convmaAyiL Again, tragedy is said to have been 
[at length] adorned, with a multitude of episodes, and 
other particulars. Let, therefore* thus much suffice 
eaocenung these things ; for it would perhaps be a greater 
labour to discuss every particular.. 
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Comedy however is, as we have said, an imitation 
indeed of more depraved characters, yet it does not imi* 

tate them according to every vice, [but according to 
those defects alone which excite laughter j] since the 
ridiculous is a portion of turpitude. For the ridkukm 
is a certain erroTy and turpitude unattended mthpam^ 
and not of a destructive nature. Thus, for instance, a 
ridiculous face is something deformed, and distorted 
without pain. The transitions, therefore, of tragedy, 
and the causes through which they are produced, are not 
unknown ^ but we are ignorant of the changes that 
comedy has experienced, because it was not at first an 
object of serious attention. For it was late before the 
magistrate [who presided over the games,] gave the 
chorus to comedians ; but prior to that period, the cho- 
ruses were voluntary. Comedy, however, at length hav- 
ing obtained a certain form, those who are said to be the 
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authors of it are commemorated. But it is unknown 
who it was that introduced masks, or prologues, or a 
ttraltftttde of layers, and such like pnrdcidan. £pi- 
chaurmud, howerer, and Phonras, began to annfKMe 
fables ; which, therefore, [as both of them were Sici- 
lians]] originated from Sicily. But among the Athenians 
Crates, rejecting the Iambic form of comedy, first began 
universally to compose speeches and fables. The epopee, 
therefore, is an attendant on tragedy, as far as pertains 
to measured diction alone, ance through this it is an ipii- 
tation of worthy persons and actions* But it differs 
from tragedy in this, that it has a simple metre, and is a 
narration. It also differs from it in length. For tragedy 
is especially bounded by one period of die son, [L e. by 
one natural day,] or admits but a small variation from 
this period ; but the epopee is not defined, within a cer« 
tain time, and in this it difiers from tr^edy ; though at 
first tragedy, no less than epic poetry, was not confined 
to any portion of time. With respect to the parts, how- 
ever, of the epopee and tragedy, some are the same in 
both, but others are peculiar to tragedy. Hence he 
who knows what is a good or bad tragedy, knows also 
what kind of epic poetry is good or bad. For those 
things which the epopee possesses zre also present with 
tragedy ; but the epopee has not every thing which tra- 
gedy contains. 
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Concerning hexameter imitative poetry, therefore^ 
and comedy* we shall q>eak hereafter. Let us now, 
howevo*, speak conceming tragedy, assuming the defi- 
nition of its essence as deduced from what has been 
already said. Tragedy, therefore^ is an imitation qf a 
mrOy or ittuUriouSf and perfect acUoHy possessing mag*^ 
miudef deSvered in phasing language^ ttsing separately 
tJie several species qf imitation in its partSy and not 
Arough narration but throvgh pity and fear ending 
a purifkatiom from such like passions** But I say it i» 

■ When Arktode says thai tragedy through pity and fear effects 
a purification Jrtm tuck Wee passions, his meaning is, that it purifies 
from those perturbations, which kappen in the fable, and which 
for the most part are the cause of the peripetia, and of the un- 
happy event of the fable. Thus for instance, Sophocles, throug^b 
pity and terror excited by the character of Ajax, intends a purifi- 
cation from anger and impiety towards the gods, because througtb 
this anger and impiety those misfortunes happened to Ajax ; and 
thus in other instances. For it mast by no means be said that the 
meaning of AnstoUe is, that tragedy through terror aad pity^ ' 
purifies the spectators from terror and pity ; since he says m the 
2d book of his £thic% « that he who is accnitonwd to timid things 
becoones timid, and to becomes aagry, became habit, is prc^ 
dnecd firon encigies**' Hence, we are so far from being aUi^ 
tfamgb the medium of Derm and pity in oragedy, to remove 
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an imtaikm ddwered m pkamng language^ viz* ia 
language poesessing rythm, harmony, and melody. And, 

k uses separateltf the several species q/ hmtalioii, because 

tnror and pitj from the spectatorsy that hj Mcanotmng them to 
objects of commiteration and terror, we ihall in a greater degree 
subject then^ to these passions. Indeed, if tragedy intended dmmgli 
pity to parifj from pitft and through fear to purify from fear, h 
would follow that the same passion of the soul would be contrary 
to itself; for contraries are cured by contraries. %nce, fear would 
be contrary to itself, and pity would be contrary to pity. Hence, 
also, energies would be contrary to tlicir proper habits, or rather the 
same energies and habits would be contrary to each other, which 
is repugnant to reason and experience. For we sec that energies 
and habits are increased and established from similar energies. 

By no means, therefore, does Aristotle oppose Plato, in ascribing 
this purifying effect to tragedy. For when Plato expels tragic 
poets from his Republic, it is because they are not serviceable to 
youth who are to be educated philosophically. For a purification 
from all the passions is effected by philosophic discipline; but 
tragedy only purifies from some of the passions, by the assistance 
of othm, Tiz. by terror and pity ; since it , is so fiu> from puHfying 
the spectators from terror and pity, that it increases them. To 
which we may add, that philosophic discipline is not attended with 
the mythological imitation of ancient tragedy, which though it har- 
monizes with divine natures, and leads those who possess a natu- 
rally good disposition to the contemplation of them, yet it is not 
useful to legislators for the purposes of virtue and education, nor 
for the proper tuitiou of youth. For the good which such fables 
contain is not disciplinative, but mystic ; nor does it regard a juve- 
nile, but an aged habit of soul. For Socrates in the Republic 
justly observes, " The young person is not able to judge what is 
allegory, and what is not ; but whatever opinions he receives at 
such an age, are with difficulty washed away, and are generaBy 
immoveable." 

None of the EngUsh translators and commentators On tbe Poecie 
of Aristotle, that I have wen, appear to have had the least gSn^ 
of litti meaning of the passage, though I trust it is waHBautlf <^ 
vinos diat it is dip gemuae aMming of Aristotle. 
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some parts of the tragedy are alone perfected through 

metres, and again others through melody. Because, 
however, tragedians produce imitation by acting, in the 
first place the ornament of the sight [i. e. the scenic ap- 
paratus,] will be a certain part of tragedy, and in the 
next place the melopoeia [which comprehends rythm^ 
harmony, and melody,] and the diction. For in these > 
imitation is produced. But I call diction, indeed, the 
composition of the metres ; and melopoeia that, the 
whole power of which is apparent. Since, however, 
tragedy is aQ imitation of action, and action is effected by 
certain agents, who must necessarily be persons of a cer- 
tain description both as to their manners and their mind, 
(for through these we say that actions derive their quality) 
hence there are naturally two causes of actions, dianoia ' 
and manners, and through these actions all men obtain 
or are frustrated of the object of their wishes. But a 
^ £ible» indeed, is an imitation of action ; for I mean by a 
Ja^' here, the composition of things. By manners I 
mean those things according to which we say that agents 
are persons of a certain description ; and by dianoia that 
through which those who speak demonstrate any thing, 
or unfold their meaning. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the parts of every tragedy shpuld be six, from which 
the tragedy derives its quality. But these are, fable and 
manners, diction and dianoia, sight and melopoeia. ' Of 
these parts, however, two pertain to the instruments by ^ 

in SI general wsy, may be defined to be ^Mfi^iii 
UMP Xty— m^y$m L e. the iucurtkie energy of reasam* But ace«- 

rately speaking, it is ihatpmer tjf soul tMck rtaeaiu setenti/ica/ly, 
tkrifmng the principles of Us reewnhg Jrom miellecL This latter 

definition, however, pertains to it, so far as it is not tnflueooed 01 
its reasonings by imagination and false opinions. 
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which toigedy imiutes ; one, to die nuuiner ia which it 
iwlM; and thrae to the things vfakh k And 
h$mAm dieee» there arc no other. Not a few tragic poets, 
dtercfore, as I may say, use all these species [i. e. parts} 
jpLcnropoiMig tragedies. For every tragedy hasaaoenic 
appantua, mamim, and a fible, and mdbdy, and in a 
similar manner dianoia. But the greatest of these is the 
5*^|^natinn of the incideots. For tragedy is an 'mjt^^ri^ 
Mt of meo^ but of actioni^ of li£e^ and of felicity and 
iMUdtf. For fididty conasiB m acdon, and the end 
[of tragedy,] is a certain action, and not a quality. 
Men, however, are persons of a certain character or 
ilDaKty, aooordii^ to their manners; hot according ta 
their actions, they are happy, or the contrary. The end 
of tragedy, therefore, does not con&ist in imitating man^ 
mm, bat Ktioos, and hence it embraces manners on 
tOGOom^of actkm ; so diat things and &ble are the end 
of tragedy. The end, however, is the greatest of all 
thiqgi i for without action, tragedy cannot exist ; but it 
may exist without maimefs. For most modem tragedies 
sre without manners ; and in short, many poets are such 
as among painters Zeuxis is when compared with Poly*' 
gnotns. For Polygnotus,indeedy painted the manners of 
good men; but die pictures of Zeuxis are \rithout mai^ 
ners. Farther still, if any one places in a continued 
aeries ethical asserdon^, and dictions and concepdons 
well framed, he will not inoduce diat irfiich is the 
work of tragedy; but that will be in a much greater 
degree a tragedy, which uses these as things subordinate^ 
ttd which contains a &bie and combination of incidentfc 
To which may be added, that the greatest parts the 
fable by w^ich the soul is allured are the peripetiae, [or 
changes of fortune]] and recognitions. <Againt it is Uko> 
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me an indkatm of this, that these 
tragedies, acquire th^ power of expre ssm g a thing in tn^ ' 
xliction, and representing manners accurately, before they 
fXMKSs the abUitjr of Gompoaing the &bk, as was oeavlj 
4:faeca8e with all die fiist poets* The fiible, thetefecs^ 
is the principle, and as it were the soul of tragedy ; but 
manners rank in the second place. For tragedy resemble 
Uieait of painting ; sinceithe most beautiful pigments fadd 
tm the canvas [promiscuously] would be less pleasii^ 
to the view, than an image painted with a white colour 
alone, [i. e. than a picture in which there is nothing .but 
light and shade.] Tragedy also b an imitation of acdon, 
and on this account is especially an imitation of agents. 
But dianoia ranks in the third place. And this is the 
abiUitf qf unfolding whaiis mkerent in the su^ect, and 
is adapted to it^ which alnlity is the peculiar power of 
politics and rhetoric. For ancient poets represent those 
whom they introduce as speaking politically ; but poets 
of the present day represent them as speaking rhetoric 
cally. Manners, however, are a thing of such a kind as 
to render manifest what the deliberate choice is, in those 
things in which it is not apparent whether the speaker is 
influenced by choice or aversion. Hence some speeches 
are without manners. But dianoia^ is that through 
which it is shoxm that a certain thing is^ or is not, or 
mhkk univermUy enuhdates sometUng. And the fourth 
part of tragedy is diction. But I say, as was before 

' IHanwa^ tberefbre, cannot tM^ as I have seen it transiatitc^ 
9en^Mmt. For can any tiu^g be insreoliTioas than that the poiw 
through which it is shown that a thing .is or is not, and tvhich 
universally enunciates something, must be ditcurnWf agreeably to 
the definition ytt have before given of dtmuiia ? But how is thU ts 

d fc ct ed by sentiment ? 

• • 
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obtenred, chat dktkm U an kUerprekHion Arough At 
Semmika iian qf a Mng, and which also has ike same 
power in verse and prose. The melopoeia, however, 
naks in the fifth place, which is the greatest of cond^ 
iDents. Bat the sight [L e. the scenic apparatus,] pos^ 
sesses indeed an alluring power ; yet it is most inartificial, 
and is in the smallest degree appropriate to poetry. For 
the power of tragedy remains, eren when unaccompanied 
with scenic apparatus and players. And farther still, die 
art of constructing the scenic apparatus possesses greater 
authority than the art of the poet. . 



CHAPTER VIL . 

■ 

Thesi things bemg defined, let us in* die next place 
tfiow what the combinadon of the incidents ought to be^ 

since this is the first and greatest part of tragedy. But 
let it be granted to us, that] tragedy is the imitadon of a 
perfiect and whole acdon, and which possesses a certain 
magnitude ;/ for there may be a whole which has no [ap- 
propriatej magnitude. A whole, however, is that which 
has a beginning, middle, and end. And the beginning is 
diat which necessarily fa not itself posterior to another 
thing; but another thing is naturally adapted to be pos- 
terior to it. On the contrary the end is that, which is 
itself naturally adapted to be posterior to anothar thing, 
either from necessity, or for the most part , but after tins 
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there is nothing else. But the middle is that which ia 
ilseif posterior td another thing, and poslierior to which 

there is something else. Hence, it is necessary that those 
who compose fables properly, should neither begin them 
casually^ nor end them casually, but should employ the 
above-mentioned ideas [of be^nning, middle, and end.]] 
Farther still, that which is beautiful, whether it be an 
animal, or any thing else which is a composite from cer- 
tain parts, ought not only to have this arrangement of 
beginning, middle, and end, but a magnitude also which 
is not casual. For the beautiful consists in magnitude 
and order. Hence, neither can' any very small animal be 
beautiful ; for the survey of it is confused, since it it 
effected in nearly an insensible time. Nor can a very 
large animal be beautiful ; for it cannot be surveyed at 
once, but its subsistence as one and a whole eludes the view 
of the spectators ; such as if, for instance, it should be an 
animal of ten thousand stadia in length. Hence, as in 
bodies and in animals it is necessary there should be mag- 
nitude, but such as can easily be seen j thus also in hbles, 
it is necessary indeed there should be length, but 
this such as can easily be remembered. The defi- 
nition, however, of the length [of the iablej with refer- 
ence to conteists and the senses, [i. e. with reference 
to external circumstances,] cannot fall under the precepts 
of art. For if it were requisite to perform a hundred 
tragedies, [in one day,] as is said to have been the case 
■ more than once, the performance ought to be regulated 
by a clepsydra [or hour-glass.] But the definition of the 
length of the £able according to, the nature of the things 
is this, that the fable is always more beautiful the greater 
it is, if at the same time it is perspicuous. Simply defi- 
ning the thing, however, we may say, that every fable 



has all appropiiite nagnitude, when the time of its dim» 
imibsiich mto mdar h probBbtetfaat the rraiwiri— 
from |imftp gK HM lotklvefse,or from advene to prosperous- 
fortune which it relates, has taken place, the necessary or 
ppobable order of things being preserved, through which 
one tUng 6ribw8 from, and after aiiodier. 



CHAPTER Vra. 

' The fable, however, is one, not as some fancy, if one 
person is the subject of it ; for many things and which are 
generically infinite hajqien [to one and the same man ;2 
from a certain number of which no one thing results. 
Thusy also, there are many actions of one man, from 
which no one action fo produced ; on which account all 
those poets appear to have erred who have written the 
Heracleid, and Theseid, and such like poems. For they 
fancied that because Hercules was one person, it was fit 
that the fable should be one. Homer, however, as he 
excelled in other things, appears likewise to have seen 
this acutely, whether from art, or from nature. For in 
composing the Odyssey, he has not related every diing 
which happened to Ulysses ; such as the being wounded 
in Parnassus, and pretending to be insane, when the 
GreelLS were collected into one army against the Tro-» 
jans 'p one of which taking place, it was not necessary ot 
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fsobabb that the ocher shottkl haj^Mi ; bat b» compoerf 
'tint poem from what rehtee to one actkm, soeh as we 

say the Odyssey is ; and he has composed the Iliad in a 
^milar maaner. It is requisite^ therefore, as in othev 
imhative arts one hnkatkm is die imitatioii of one thing, 
thus, also, [in tragedy,] the iable should be the imitation 
of one action, since it is an imitation of action, and of the 
whole of this, and that the parts €A the transactkai 
ehould be so arranged, that any- one of them being trans* 
posed, or taken away, the whole would become different 
and changed. For that which when present or not pre- 
sent produces nothing perspicuous, is Hot a part of the 
Iable. 



CHAPTER Dt. 

It is however evident from what has been said, that it 
b not the province of a poet to relate things which have 
been tran^cted, but to describe them such as they would 
have been had they been transacted, and to narrate things 
which are possible according to probalMlity, or which 
would necessarily have happened. For an historian and 
a poet do not differ from each other, because the former 
writes in prose and the latter in verse ; for the history of 
Herodotus might be written in verse, and yet it would. 
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^ no less a history with metr^ than without. But th^ 
differ in this, that the one speaks of things which have 
been transacted, and the other of such as might have ha[K 

pened. Hence, poetry is more philosophic, and more 
deserving oi serious attention than history* For poetry 
speaks more of universals, hot history of particulan. 
Uiiiversaly however, consists' mdeed in relating or per- 
forming certain things which happen to a man of a cer- 
tain description, either probably or necessarily, and to 
which the attention of poetry is directed in giving names 
to men ; but particular ^ consists in narrating what Alci- 
biades did, or what he suffered. In comedy, therefore^ 
this is now become manifest. For comic poets having 
composed a fable through things of a probable nature, 
they thus give names to the persons they introduce in 
the fable, and do not, like Iambic poets, write poems' 
about particular persons. But in tragedy the ancient 
names are retained. The cause, however, of this is that 
the possible is credible. Things, therefore^ which have 
not yet been done, we do not yet believe to be possible ; 
but it is evident that thmgs which have been done are 
possible ; for they would not have been done, if ,it was 
impossible that they should. Not, indeed, but that in 
some tragedies there is one or two of known names, and 
the rest are feigned ; but in others there is no known 
name ; as for instance, in the tragedy of Agatho called 
the Flower. For in this tragedy, the things aiKi^the 
names are alike feigned, and yet it no less delights [than 
if they were not feigned.] Hence, ancient fables which 
are the subjects of tragedy, most not be Purely adhered 
to. For it is ridiculous to make this the object of inves- 
tigation, because such fables are known but to a few, 
though at the same time they delight all men. From 
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these things, therefore, k is evident that a poet ought 

rather to be the author of fables than of metres, because 
he is principally a poet from imitation. But he imitates 
acdons. Hence, though it should happen that he re- 
lates [as probable] tWngs which have taken place, he is 
no less a poet. For nothing hinders but that some 
actions which might have been performed, are such as 
it is both probable and possible have happened, and 
by the narration of such he is a poet. 

Of simple fables, however, and acdons, the episodic are 
the worst. But I call the fable episodic, in which it is 
neither probable, nor necessary that the episodes follow 
each other. Such fables, however, are composed by 
bad poets, indeed, on their own account ; btit by good 
poets, on account of the players. For, introducing con- 
tests [among the players,] and extending the fable beyond 
what it will admit, they are frequendy compelled to dis- 
tort the connected order of things. Tragedy, however, 
is not only an imitation of a perfect action, but also of 
acdons which are terrible, and the objects of commisera^ 
don. But acdons principally become such, and in a 
greater degree, when they happen contrary to opinion, 
on account of each other. For thus, they will be more 
admirable^ than if they happened from chance and for- 
tune; ance, also, of things which are from fortune, 
those appear to be most admirable, which seem to be as 
it wpre adapted to take place. Thus the statue of Mityus 
[in Argos,] by falling, slew him who was the ctose of the 
death of Mityus, as he was surveying it. For such 
events as these seem not to take place 'casually. Hence^ 
it is necessary that fables of this kind should be more 
beautiful. 

« 
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CHAPTER X. 

Op £ahle6» however, some are simple, asid othecs com* 
plcx ; bt dbe actiofis of which fables are the imitadonsy 
vpeimmediatiely diings of thbkind. But I ddl the actioD 
simple, from which taking place, as it has been defined, 
with continuity and unity, there is a transitioa without 
peripetia, or recognition. And I call the actbn coni. 
plex, from which there m a transition, together with 
xecognition, or peripetia, or both. It is necessary, how- 
rrer, that dieae should be effected £rom the compositioii 
itself of Ac hbley so diat from prior transactions it may 
happen that the same things take place either necessarily, 
or probably. For it makes a great difference whether 
these things are effieded on account of theses or after 
these. 



CHAPTER XL 

But peripetia, indeed, is a mutation, as we bate 
before obaerved, of actions into a contrary condiciaoi and 
this, as we say, a'ccordhig to the probable, or the necessary* 
Thus in the GEdipus [Tyrannus of Sophocles,] the mes^ 
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$enger who comes with an intention of delighting C£di- 
puSy and liberating him from his fear respecting his 
mother, when he makes himself known, produces a con- 
trary eSect. Thus too, in the tragedy called Lynceus, 
be indeed is introduced as one who is to die, and Danaus 
follows with an intention of killing him ; but it happens 
from the transactions of the tragedy, that Lynceus is 
saTedy and Danaus is slain. And recognit^ ky as the 
name signifies* a mutatioii from ignorance to knowledge^ 
or into tlie friendship or hatred of those who are in 
prosperous or adverse fortune* The recogmtion, bow- 
ever, is most beautiful, idien at the ssme time th^ tat 
pcripetise, as in the (Edipus [Tyrannic of SopliocIes«] 
There are, therefore, also other recognitions. For son^- 
timcs it happens, as we have before observed, that there 
an recognitions of diings inanimate^ and casoal. And if 
some one has performed, or has not performed, a thing, 
there is a recognition of it ; but the recognition which 
especially pertains to the fable and the action, is that 
which we have mentkmed. For a lecognitioii and peii- 
petia of this kind, excite either pity or fear ; and tragedy 
is supposed by us to be an imitation of actions v/hkh 
produce fear iaA cohuniseracbn* Agaii^ it «nU bt^pen 
that infelicity and feUchy will be in sudi-lflte recogni- 
tions since recognition is a recognition of certain per- 
eoos. Farther still, of recognkioiis^ some are of one 
peifcon only with reference to another, when it is evid^ 
who the other person is, but sometimes it is necessary to 
recognize both persons. Thus Iphigenia was recognised 
bf Orastes throng the sending an ^sdej but anotlier 
mognition was reqidate to hb bang kaoim by Ipbi» 
genia. 
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Two parts of the &Ue^ therefiMrey viz. peripetia and 

recogmtion, are conversant with these things ; but the 
third part is j)atho s £or corporeal sufiering.J And of 
ditsewe have already discussed pei^xtia and recogm- 
lioii* Rithos, liowe?er» is an action destnicdte, or 
4amentable ; such as death wlien it is obvious, grievous 
pains, wounds, and such-like particulars. But we have 
before sfokm of the parts of tragedy which it is requisite 
lo use as species. The K5!L5£-^Wr^^' however, ac- 
cordiu g to quantity , and into which it is separately divi- 
ded, are as ibilow: gr^loguey e pisode , erode, and oboK^ 
And of the parts pertaining to the chorus, one is the 
parados, but the other is the stastmon* These Ptre^ 
|^ts» therefore^ are common to all tragedies ; but the 
|^9Ci|liar parta are. those which are derived from the scene 
and tbecoBiitii. And the ppolo^e, indeed, is the whole 
part of the tragedy, prior to the entrance of the chorus. 
Xha^isode is the whole part of the tragedy, which is 
l^etwesn all tile melody of the choms. The eaotxie is 
the whole part of the tragedy, after which there is no 
further melody of the chorus. Aad of the chorus itself, 
the psMTodoa, indeed, is the first stoging of the whole 
diorus ; but the stasimon is the melody of the cboni^ 
without trochee and anapaest : and the commus is the 
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common lamentation of the chorus and the scene. We 
have, therefore, before diown what the parts of tragedy 
are which must necessarily be used ; but the parts of it 
according to qoandty, and into which it is separately di« 
^dedy are these. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



In the next place we must show, as consequent to 
what has been said, to what the attention ought to be 
directed of those who compose fables, and whence the 
work of tragedy is derived. Since, therefore, it is ne- 
cessary that the composition of the most beautiful trai> 
gedy should not be simple^ but complex, and that it 
should be imitative of things of a dreadful and casasA 
serable nature (for this is the peculiarity of such an imi- 
tation) — ^in the first place it is evident, that it is not pro- 
per wcNthy men should be represented as changed from 
prosperity to adversity ; for this is neither a subject of 
terror nor commiseration, but is impious. Nor must 
depraved characters be represented as dianged £romi 
adverse to prosperous fbitune ; for this is the most! 
foreign from tragedy of all things, since it possesses 
nothing which is proper;, far it is neither phibwthropicy 
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XiQjr coiumiserable, nor dreadful. Nor again must a> 
jerj dtpmed man be represented as having falkn Snm 
proq^eiity ixUo adversity. For sach a compaatioo vill 
indeed possess the philanthropic, but will neither excite 
pity or fear. For the one is conversant with a character 
which does not deserve to be unfortunate ; but the other, 
with a character rimiiar [to most of the spectators.^ 
And pity, indeed, is excited for one who does not 
deserve to be unfortunate; but fear, for one who re- 
sembles [the multitude ;] so that the event will neidier 
appear to be commiserablc, nor terrible. It remains, 
therefore» that the man who exists between these must 
be represented. But a character of this kind is one, 
who neither excels in virtue and justice, nor is changed 
* through vice and depravity, into misfortune, from being 
a man of great renown and prosperity, but has expe- 
rienced this mutation through a certain [human] erro- 
neous conduct ; such as CEdipus and Thyestes, and other 
illustrious men of this kind* Hence, it is necessary that 
ft &ble which is well composed^ should be ratber simple 
than twofold, (though some say it shdiild be the latter,) 
and that the persons which are the subjects of it should 
not be changed into prosperity from adversity, but on 
die contrary Into adversity from prosperity; liot through 
depravity, but through some great error, and that they 
Aould be such persons as we have mentioned, or better 
raAer than woise than these. Bat the truth of this is 
Indicated by diat which has taken pbce For andoit 
poets adopted any casual fables ; but now the most 
beautiful tragedies are composed about a few families , 
8s for instance, about Akmsoa, CEdipus^ Orestes Me- 
leager, Thyestes and TelephuR, and such other persons 
as happen either to have ^ered or perpetrated things 
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of a dreadful nature. The tragedy, therefore, which is 
most beftutifiil according to art, has this composition. 
Hence, EuripUtes is erronacmsly blamed by those, who 
accuse him of having done this in his tragedies, and for 
making many of .them terminate in misfortune. For 
this method, as we hai^ said, is right ; of which this is 
the greatest indication, that in the scenes, and contests 
of the players, simple fables which terminate unhappily, 
, 9jppear to be most tragici^ if tbey are properly acted. 
AmI £itri^idel, tfaoiigh be does not wnage othmr things 
well, yet appears to be the most tragic of poets. The 
iabl^ however, ranks in the second place, though by 
mne it; is said to be the first composition, which is of a 
twofold nature^ such as the Odyssey, and whidi tenoii 
nates in a contrary fortune, both in the better and worse 
characters [which it exbibits.3 appears, however, ta 
lank in the first places tbfough the imbecility of tlia 
spectators. For the poets [by whom it is composed] 
accommodate themselves to the spectators, and compose 
fabks eoafomiabie to thdjr wishes. This pleasure, bepia» 
ever, » not [properly] derired from tragedy, but b' 
rather adapted to comedy. For these, though the per- 
sons in the &ble are most hostile to each other, as On^^tea 
and <BgisthttS| yet in the end they friends, and 
OM of them does not ^ie through the other. 
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T£Raa«r-an4 pity, therefore, may be produced from 
tiie sight. But tbcy ii»y ako be excited bam the coH' 
dition ilielf of the things, [i. e. froA the cnmhinirtna of 
the incidents,] which is a more excellent way, and the 
province of a better poet. For it is necessary that the 
bbU should be ao composed without rniy Ktok tvpra- 
matioii, that he ixrho hem the things vfakh axe mat* 
acted, may be seized with horror, and feel pity, from 
the events ; and in this manner he who hears the &kbie 
0f CEdipus is. affected, ^^t to efktit this through scejoe 
representation is more inartificial, and requires great 
expence. Those, however, who produce not the terrible, 
but the monstrous alone, tbcough scenic rqatseniaricmj 
bfiiye nothing in common "with tragedy. For it is not 
proper to seek for every kind of pleasure from tragedy, 
but fQr, that which is appropriate. Since, however, iiis 
necessary that the poet should pxncuie pkasaore fmm 
pity and fear through imitation, it is evident that this 
must be effected [in the representation of things of a 
terrible and commlserable nature.^ We must eaqplain, 
[therefore, what kind of events appear to be dreadful or 
llamentable. But it is necessary that actions of this kind 
/should either be those of friends towards each other, or 
iof enemies, or of neither. If, therefore, an enemy kiUs 
an enemy, he does not exhibit any ibiag wluch is an 
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obj^t of pity, neither while he kills him, nor when he 
ia about co kiU him, exoq;it the evil which he who it 
daifi suffers* And di» will be the case^ when one of 
those who are neither friends nor enemies kills the other. 
But when these things happen in friendships, as when a 
brodber kills a brother, or a son his father, or a mother 
her son, or a son his mother, or intends to do it, or does \ 
aoy thing else of the hke kind, it is not only a lamentable I 
Cboiinaiaiice 00 account of the evil whidi is soffered, 
bm also beoaose if is inflicted by one by whcnn it ought not 
to be inflicted. Fables, therefore, which have been re- 
oehred [from the ancientsj are not to be dissolved [i. e. 
dsstroyed*3 1 mean, for instance^ such as die &ble of 
CiytemiKsIra' slain by Orestes, and of Eriphile slain by 
Alcmaeon. But it is necessary that the poet should invent 
the fable, and use in a becoming manner those fables 
vrbkh are delivered [to htm by tradition.] What, how- 
ever, we mean by using fables in a becoming manner, 
we will explain more clearly ; for the action may take 
pbcQ in euA a way as the ancients have represented it, 
vis. accompanied whh knowledge ; as Euripides repre- 
sents Medea killing her children. An action may alsoi 
be done, by those who are ignorant of its dreadful 
nature, and who afterwards recognize the friendship 
[which they have violated,] as in the (Edipus of Sopho-^ 
cles. This, therefore, is external to the d rama. But it i 
any also be introduced into the tragedy itsdf ; as in the 
Akmsson of Astydamas, or Telegonus [the son of 
Ulysses by Circe,] in the Ulysses Wounded. Farther 
still, besides these there is a third mode^^ when some one' 
is about to perpetrate through ignorance an atrocious 
deed, but recognizes that it is so before he does it. And^ 
besides these, there is no other mode. For it is necessary 
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to a gf^ or ^o t ; and kftft^g^ly, or not knowmgly. Que 
• of dieee» to isteiid to perpocratft tbe^eed khowoi^jy 
wmd not to perpetrate it, is the mret $ for it is mAied 

and not tragical ; because it is void of pathos. Hence, 
Ba poet introduces a character of this kind except 
iwdy; as ia tiie Antigone [of Sophocks,} Id yMdtk 
Hajmon [endeavours to kill his father] Creon, [but does 
not effect his purpose.] For the action here ranks in 
rtlie aecoAd place. But it is better to pei p e uat e the deed 
lignorantly, and having perpetrated to- lecognize [tiie 
lenormity of it ;] for then it is not attended with wicked- 
ness, and the recognition excites horror. The last mode, 
nd^werer, is tile best ; I men, as m the Cresphcsies [df 
Euripides,] in which Merope is about to kill iicr eon, 
but does not in consequence of recognizing that he was 
her son. Thus too, in the Iphigcnia in Taiiris [ot £ik»« 
lades,] in which the sister is going to kill the braiher, 
[but recognizes him;] and in the tragedy called Helle, 
the. son is about to slay his mother, but is prevented by 
racognixmg her. Hence^ as we have fcmerly observed, 
Mgedks are not conversant with many iannites; ibr 
poets were enabled to discover a thing of this kind in 
'£ad>les, not from art, but firom fortune. They weie a»»< 
petted, dierefore, to direct their 
lies, in which calamities of this kind happened. 

And thus we have spoken soffidently oencenung the 
compbsiticm of things, [i. e. thp^rf^mhinnfioji j^f the i na" 
dent§J and have shown what kind of fables ought to be 
employed. 
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With reipeci to iiiaiiner8» however, thene ai» Somt 

things to yfAkich the attention ought to be directed ; one, 
iadeed^ and the first, that the manners m^J^. &ttcbjUL 
sm jTO^y* Bm the tragedy wiU iodeed possess nuuK 
aars, if,liB we have eaid» the words or theaction rendkr 

any deliberate intention apparent ; containing depraved 
manaers, if^t^^^jdeliberate intention is depraved ^ but 
woirtb]^ niamier^ dpHhpp^»<> tnfy t^^^^ Tg^gydi 

bat tnanam are to be found in each genua; for both a 
woman and a man servant may be good ; though perhaps 
<tf tbese» the one [i. e. the woman] is more imperfiKtly 
good [[than the man,] and the other is [gensrally speaks 
ing] wholly bad. In the second place, the manners 
must be adapted to the persons* For ther^ are manners, 
wbicb are c&nclenaied by fortitad^ but it ia not adapted, 
to a woman 10 be^-dxher braye or terrible. In the third 
place, the_^sianners must be similar. For this, as we 
haTe before observed, differs from making the manners 
to be worthy and adapted* In . the fourth place, they 
must be uniform ; for if he is anomalous, who exhibits 
the imitation, and ^presses such-like manners, at the 
same time it is necessary that he aboold be unifonnty. 
unequal. The ewpple, however* of depraved mannera 
k indeed not necessary ^ such for instance as that of. 
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Menelaus in the Orestes [of Euripides ;] but an exam- 
ple of unbecoming and unappropriate manners is, the 
lamentation of Ulysses in the tragedy of Scylla, and the 
speech of Menalippe [in Euripides and the example 
of anomalous manners, in the Iphigenia in Aulis [of 
Euripides], For Iphigenia supplicating does not at all 
resemble the Iphigenia in the latter part of the tragedy. 
It is requisite, however, in t he mann ers, as ^yell as jn the 
combination of the in€id€nts,_ always to invesiigate, either 
the necessary, or the probable ; so that such a person 
should say or do such things, either necessarily, or pro- 
bably ; and that it be necessary or probable, that this 
thing should be done after that. It is evident, therefore, 
' that the solutions of fables ought to happen from the 
V fable itself, and not as in the Medea of Euripides from 
the machinery, and in the tragedy called the Iliad, from 
the particulars respecting the return of the Greeks to 
their country. But machinery must be employed in 
things which are external to the drama, which either 
. happened before, and which it is not possible for men to 
know, or which happened afterwards, and require to be 
previously proclaimed ,and announced. For we ascribe 
to the gods the power of seeing all things, but we do 
not admit the introduction of any thing absurd in the 
. &ble J since, if it is introduced, care must be taken that 
it is external to the tragedy ; as in the CEdipus of Sopho- 
cles. Since, however, tragedy is an imitation of better 
1 things, it is necessary that we should imitate good paint- 
> ers. For these, in giving an appropriate form to the 
\ image, preserve the similitude and increase the beauty.' 
Thus, also, it is requisite that the poet in imitating the 
wrathful and the indolent, and those who are similarly 
affected in their manners, should form an example of 
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equity, or s^perity ; such as Agatbo and Homer have 
represented Achilles. These things, inde*ed, it is neees- 
'gary to oboenre ^ and besides these, we should pay atteo- 
ti<m to such particulars as are consequent from necessity 
to the scenic representation. For in these, errors are 
frequently committed. But concerning these things, we 
have elsewhere sufficiently spoken. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



« 

What recognition, however, is, we have before 

shown. But with respect to the species of recognition, 
the first indeed is the most inartificial, is that which most ' 
poets use through fgnoiance, jmd is effected through in- 
dications. But of these, some are congemal, such as the 
lance with which the earth-born race [at Thebes] were 
marked, or the stars on the bodies of the sons of Thy- 
estes in the tragedy of Cardnus. Other indications, 
however, are adventitious. And of these, some are in 
the body, as scars ; but others are external, such as neck- 
laces ; and such as the indication through a small boat, 
in the tragedy of Tyro. These signs also may be used 
in a better or worse manner. Thus Ulysses, through his 
scar, is in one way known by his nurse, and in another 
by the swineherds. For the recogmtions which are for 
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the sake of credibility, are more inartificial, and all of 
them are of Uiis kiad ; but those which are from peri- 
pe&i, aach as wefe nurie [by EiiryclBa3 in wariio^ the 
feet of Ulysses, are better. And those recognitions rank 
in the second place, which are made by the poet, on 
which account tbej are not inartificial. Thus Orestes 
in the Iphigenia [in Tanrift of Euripides,] recognizes his 
sister, and is recognized by her. For she indeed recog- 
nizes her brother through a letter, but he recognizes her 
through indications. Orestes, therefore, says what the 
poet pleases, but not what the fable requires ; on which 
account it is near to the above-mentioned error ; since 
other things might have been equally well said. Thus 
too in the Tereus of Sophocles, the vcHce of the shuttle 
produced a recognition. ' But the third mode of recog- 
nition is through memory, from the sensible perception 
of something, as in the Cyprii of IMcacogenes ; for on 
seeing the picture a certain person weeps. And in the 
narration at the court of Alcinous ; for Ulysses on hear- 
ing the lyrist [singing the fortunes of the Greeks at 
Troy,] and recollecting fthe story,] weeps ; whence also 
he IS recognized [by Alcinous.] The fourth mode of 
recognition is derived from syllogism, as in the Coephori 
[of -^Sschyltts]— a similar person is arrived — ^there is no 
similar person but Orestes, — Orestes, therefore, is ar- 
rived. Thus too in the Iphigenia of Polyides the so- 
phist. For it was probable that Orestes would syllo- 
gistically conclude, that because his sister had been im« 
molated, it would likewise happen to him to be sacrificed. 
Tbus also in the Tydeus of Theodectes, [a certain per- 

% 

* I e. Perhaps, the sound made hj the shuttle as Philopiels was 
weaving occasionsd horto bemognized. 
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mm- coming fbr the purpose of finding his son, saysj 
** I came to discover my son, and I shall be put to 
death." Another example also is in the Phimdae. For 
.the women, on seeing ^tie place, syllogistically infierred 
what their fate would be, viz. that they should perish in 
this place ; for they were exposed in it from their in- 
fimcy. There is also a certain recognition, which is pro* 
duced from the paralogisni of the theatre ; [i. e; of the 
spectator] as in the Ulysses Pseudangelus. For the 
one pei'json says, he should know the bow, which he had 
not seen ; but the other, as if he must be known through 
this, on this account paralogizes. ' The best recogni- 
tion, however, of all, is that which arises from the things 
themselves, astonishment being excited through pro- 
bad>Ie circumstances ; as in the Q£dipus of Sophocles 
and the tragedy of Iphigenia ; (for it is probable that 
she would be willing to send letters) since such things 
alone are without fictitious signs and necklaces^ But 
the recognitions which rank in the second place, are 
those which are derived from syllogism, 

« Perhaps the fable of this traged/ w;is composed as follows : 
Penelope, conceiving that Ulysses still lived, was unwilling to marry- 
any one of the suitors ; bat a false messenger respecting the death 
of Ulysses is introduced to Anticlea the mother of Ulysses by the 
suitors. Thii false messenger pretends that he had formerly at- 
tenddd Ulysses at the Trojan war,(ustd affirms that Ulysses is doad^ 
To prove, likewise, tha^ what he says is true^ he adds, thathft 
^oaid 4iiciii|gutsh the bow of Ulysses from ten thousand other bows. 
A great ftiantity of bows are then placed before him, among which 
is the bow of Ulysses, which he knows through a sign perhaps 
whieh had been taught Inm by the suitors. In consequence of this, 
Anticlea thus paralogizes : This man knew the bow ; he could 
not have known it unless he had been with Uly^s ; thU pcinsoUk • 
therefore, has attended Ulysses, and is a true, messenger of hi< 
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It is necessary, however, that the poet should com- 
pose fables, and elaborate his diction, so as that he may 
€q)eciall7 place the thing before the eyes of the specta- 
tor. For thus the poet perceiving most acutely, as if 
present with the transactions themselves, will discover 
what is becoming, and whatever is repugnant will in the 
smallest degree be concealed from hb view. An indica- 
tion of this is the fault with which Carcinus is reproach- 
ed. For Amphiaraus departs from the temple, which is 
concealed from the spectator, who does not perceive it. 
But this is wantmg in the representation, and the spec- 
tators are on this account indignant. For the poet as 
much as possible should co-operate with the scenery^ 
dnce those are naturally most adapted to persuade who 
are themselves under the influence of passion* Hence, 
also, he agitates others who is himself agitated, and he 
exdtes others to anger who is himself most truly en- 
[raged. Hence, poetry is the province either of one who ii 
naturally ingenious, or of one who is insane. For of 
these characters, the one is easily fashioned, but the other 
is prone to ecstasy. It is likewise necessary that the poet 
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should universally exhibit the fables composed by others, 
and those which he composes himself, and afterwards 
mtradttceand insert episodes. But I ssy that he dionkU 
in this manner direct his attention to what' is universal/ 
Thus for instance in the Iphigenia [in Tauris of Euri- 
pidesyj a certain virgin being led to the altar tfaat^e 
nngfat be sacrificed, and vanishing from the view of tho^ 
who were to sacrifice her, and being brought to another 
country in which it was a law to sacrifice strangers to 
a certain goddess, she is made the priestess of these rites. 
Some time after, it happened that the brother of the 
priestess came to this place ; but on what account ? Be- 
cause some god had ordered him, for a certain reason 
which does not pertain to the universal [compoadon of 
the tragedy,] to cdme thither, but why he did so is fo- 
reign to the fable. The brother, therefore, coming, 
and bemg made capdve, is recognized by his sister, when 
he is going to be sacrificed ; whether as Euripides says 
[by an epistle J or as Polyides feigns, speaking accord- 
mg to probability, because he ssdd, it was not only requi* 
site that tiMs sister, but that he also should be sacrificed : 
— and hence safety arises. After these things the poet 
having given names to the persons should insert the 
eiMsodes; and he must be careful that the episodes 
are appropriate. Thus the insanity through which Ores^ 
tes was taken capdve, and his being saved through expia^ 
^n, are appropriate. In dramas, therefore, the egi^ 
sodes are short, but by these the epopee is lengtheAled^ 
For the fable of the Odyssey is short, viz. the fable of a 
certain person wandering for many years by himself, and 
with Neptune for his foe. And besides this, his domestic 
affairs being so circumstanced, that his wealth Is con- 
sumed by suitors, and stratagems are formed against the 
ArisL VOL. i. x 
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life of his son. But at length, driVeii by a tempest^ hr 
lands on his own coast, and recognizing certain persons, 
he Macks the siiitcf% and is hinself saved, but destroys 
his eoemies. This» tfaerefare, is the pesuiiariljr the 

fable, but the rest 16 episode. 



CflAPtER XVlIt 

In every tragedy, Jibftrever, th«^ is a bond [or plotj 
and a solution of it. And external circumstances in- 
deed» and some of those that are internal, frequently 
form the bond ; but the rest form the solution^ I caH^ 
\ however, the bond, the whole of that which extends 
from the begmmng to the part which is last, from 
Which there is a tranation'to good fortime i but 1 dcno- 
! minate the solution that part which extends from the be^ 
[giiming of IHelthutation to the end. Thus in the Lyn- 
ceus of Tbeodectes, the past traQsactioas9 and the capture 
of the son, are the bohd ; but the part which extends 
from the charge of murder to the end, is the solution. 
£ut nffriTjTjjyi thtrn ars fnnr rjifrit^ ; for so many parts 
of it hare also been enumerated* And one qiedes Ibp 
deed is complex, of which the whole is peripetia and re* 
CQgoiUisn* But another species is pathetic ; such as the 
tragedies of Ajaz-and Ixi(»* . A third cpedes is^sdtkal ; 
su^ as die Phthiotides aad die Peleas. Bat ihe fourth 
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species is such as the Hiorddes [of JEschylus] and the 
Prometheus, and^the jocagedies ^hich repy^^'^nt yhat 
fmm^JtLJisdei. It is tspemUj necmuy* diefdhre^ 
that thepoec should endeatonr to have all these spedmij 
or at least that he should have the greatest and most 
them, eq>ecially since men of the present age calumniate 
the poefs. For as there Hiwe been good poets in each 
part of tragedy, men of the present times require one poet 
to excel in all the parts. But it is just to call tragedy dif- 
ferent and the same, though not perhaps irith any Mfe- 
lence' to the fable. Those tragedies, howcffer, ought 
rather to be called the same, of which there is the same 
plot and solution. But many poets connect the fable | 
well, and solve it badly. It is necessary, however, al-/ 
ways to labour to effect both these, and not to make tra- 
.gedy an epic system. But I call that tragedy an epic 
system, which consists of many &bles ; as if some one 
should compose a tragedy from the whole fable of the 
Iliad. For in the Iliad, on account of its length, the 
parts receive an appropriate magnitude. But in dramas 
the eflpect produced would be entirely contrary to eiqiec- 
tation. The truth of this is indicated by such as have 
represented [in one tragedy] the whole destruction of 
Troy,* and not some part of it, as the Niobe or Medea of 
Euiipides, and who have not acted like iEschylus; lor i 
these have either failed of their purpose, or have con-/ 
tended badly ^ .since Agatho also failed in this alone. 
But in peripstxae, and in simple actions, such poets have \ 
admirably effected their purpose. For this is tragical 
and philanthropic. This, however, takes place, when a 
wise but a depraved man, such' as Sbyphus, isdQceif«d-| 
aiU abravielH^'an'uiijiistmanisTanquisbed; ' But tUe 
is probable, as Agatho saysi^ For it is probable that 
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many things may take place contrary to probability. It 
\ is necessary likewise toxo nceive the chojrus lQ^ 4>e one 
\ of die pbyers and a part of the wboie, tted that k oo^ 
^operatea the players, not as m Soi^iideay but asjii 
Sophocles. But with other tragedians, the part assign- 
ed to the chorus cbea not more belong to that fable, thaa 
CD any odier tragedy ; on which accoimt the chorua nng 
cmbolima [or songs inserted in the fable,] of which Aga^ 
tho was the inventor. What difference, however, does 
kmake^ tosnig QBibdiiiB» or to adapt the dictkm of one 
diama to aoodier, or the ivfaok ^^sode ? 



-CHAPTER IIX. 

We have, therefore, now discussed the other parts of 
tragedy. And it remsdns that we diookl speak concern^ 
ing diction and dianoia [i. e. the discursive energy of 
reason.] The particulars, therefore, respecting dianoia 
jare unfolded in the treatise On Rhetoric* For the dis* 
eossion of k*h more the province of that tt But 
those things pertain to dianoia, which it is requisite to 
procure by a reasoning process. And. the parts of these 
lb demonstrate^ to solve, and to excite thepasMOs; 
such as pity, or fear, or anger, and the like ; and besides 
these^to amplify and extexuiate. It is evkknt, bamfffierf 
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thac in diiagSy ako^ k is requittte to derire what is useful 
fmn the same forms, when it is necessary to procure ob- 

jects of pity, or things of a dreadful, or great, or proba- 
ble nature. Except that there is this difference, that 
thmgs in tragedy ought to be rendered apparent without 
teaching, but in an oration they are to be procured by 
the orator, and produced through the oration. For what 
emfdoyment would there be for the orator, if the things 
should appear of themselves pleasing, and not through 
the oration ? But of things pertaining to diction, there is 
one species of theory respecting the forms of it, which it 
is die province of the player to know, and <^ him who is 
a master artist in a thing of this kind. Thus, for in- 
stance, it is requisite he should kiiow, what a mandate is, 
Irhat a prayer, narration, threats, interrogadonr and an- 
swer are, and whatever else there may be of this kind. 
For from the knowledge or ignorance of these, the poe- 
tic art incurs no blame of any moment. For who would 
diink that Homer errs in what he is reproved for by 
Protagoras ? viz. That while he fancies, he prays, he com- 
mands, when he says, 

The wradi of Pdens' ion, O goddess, sing. 

For, says he, to order a thing to be done, or not to be 
done, is a mandate. Hence, this must be oiautted as a 
theorem pertaining to anodier art^ and not to poetry. 
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Or all dictioHy howcm, the foUowing axe tbe parts| 
ekmint, [or letter] syllable, conjunctiofi, nowif 

verb, article, case, and sentence. Element, therefore, 
indeed, is an indivisibie vocal sound ; yet not every such 
' •Oimdt but that from which an intelligfl^ie vocal jKHiad 
it adapted to be produced. For there are indivittble 
vocal sounds of brutes, no one of which I call an element 
of diction. But the parts of this indivisible sound aj:e^ 
V^wel, semivowel, and mute. And a ■ vowel» indeed^ 4S 
that which has an audible sound, without the concur- 
rence of another sound ; such as a and o. But a semi- 
vowd is that which has an audible soundt with the ooo* 
cum^ee of another sound ; as s and r. And a mute b 
that which, even with the concurrence of the tgngue, has 
of itself, indeed, no sound, but becomes audible in coQr 
junction with things which have a certain soilmd ; as g 
and d. But these differ by the forms of the mouth, by 
places, ' by density and tenuity of a$piratioi;i, by length 
and shonness ; and farther still, they differ by acuteneas 
and gravity, and by a medium between both these ; the 
theory respecting each of which pertaiz^ to the m^ cal 

■ L e. Ths diferent organs of spCMh,fipom which kttm m 4^ 
nrmmud aasalt dsntal, labial, 4ce» 
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oit. But a qrUable k a toond void of 8ijiiifi€8^ion» com- 
poied from a mute, and an dement which ha^ sounds 

[i, e. from a vowel, or scmivowel.J For g r without a 
is a qrllable, ' and also with a^^s gr a. The Gpeculation, 
however, of the differences of these, pertains also to tiwe 
metrical art. But a conjunction is a sound void of sig- 
.nification» which neither impedes nor produces one sig- 
nificant sound adapted tt> be coit^poeed from many soimd% 
and which may be placed either at the beghminp or the 
end of the period, unless something requires that it 
should be placed by itself at the begmning ; such as fitf^ 
i^roiy Of it is a sound non^significant, composed 
from more sounds than one, but naturally adapted to 
produce one significant sound* An article is a sound - 
fvoid of signiiicationj which shows the beginning or end, 
or distinction of a word ; ^ as ro ^ij/xi, and to w^piy and 
^others of the like kind. Or it is a sound void of signifi- 
cation, whidi neither impedes nor produces one sigoi&- 
,€aat sound naturally adapted to be composed from maaf 
sounds, both in the extremes and in the middle. But a 
noun is a composite sound, significant without time, of 
which no part is of itself sigmficant. For in douUb 
l^or cmnpoate] aouns^ we do not use the parts as of 
themselves significant. Thus in the word fleoooj^o^, 

ThcodoruSy [though titcos signifies Cod and dorm a 

> G r is an instance of a syllable composed of a mute and a semi- 
vowel ; and g r a of a syllable composed of a mi^ 4 vpw^^, jjiod ^ 
semivowel. 

* This description is most obscure ; but die sense seems to be, 
that an article is a sound which of itself does not signify any thing 
de&nite, but merely serves to indi^te a significant sound, before or 
after which it is placed^ w which it disdbgntfbes ^ovi «difr 
words. 
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gift,"] yet dor on agnifies nothing. A verb is a compo- 
site sound, signi&cant vdth timc^ of which no part is of 
-itirif significattty ia the ntmt mumer also as in nomis. 
For man or white does not sigmfy in conjunction with 
:tnxie ; but he walks^ or he did walk^ signify, the former 
indead the ^raaent^ and the latfear die past tinie. B«t 
•case pertabs to noun or Terb. And one case, indeed, 
.[in nouns] signifies that something is said of this things 
«or is attributed tQ thisthing, and the Uke ; Imtahother is 
.that whidi pertains to one thing or many things; asiii^ 
,or man. And another case pertains to action, such as 
what relates to interrc^gation or demand. For did he 
^walkf Or walk is a case of a verb according to these 
spedes. And a sentence is a compoate sfgmfioant sound, 
of which certain parts of themselves sigmfy something ; 
Ibr not every sentence is compdsed from nouns amd 
•^efbs ; (dnce the defimtbn of man [a rational mortal 
-animal,] is a sentence without a verb) but there may be 
a sentence without verbs. A sentence, however, wiU 
. always have some part significant; as in the sentence 
Clean walks, the word Cleon is significant. But a sen- 
tence is one in a twofold respect ; for it is dther that 
which ngnifies one thing, or that which becomes one 
from many conjunctbns. Thus the Diad« indeed, is one 
'by conjunction ; but the definition of man is one, be- 
cause it signifies one thing. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



With respect to the specks of a noun, one is simple ; 
and I call the simple noun that which is not composed 
from things significant ; but another is twofold. And 
this either consists of that which is significanty and that 
which is without significatbn, or of words which are 
significant. A noun also may be triple and quadruple^ 
as is the case with many of the nouns of the MegaliotsQ; 
such as HermoaScaxanOms.^ But every noun is dther 
proper or foreign, or metaphorical, or ornamental, or in- 
vented for the purpose, or protracted, or contracted, or 
changed. But I call that a proper nam^ which isused 
by every one ; and that a foreign name which is used by 
other nations. Hence, it is evident that the same noun 
may be both foreign and proper, though not to the same 
people. For the word Siy^vQv* is proper to the Cypri- 
ans, but foreign to us. But a metaphor is the transposi- 
tion of a noun to a signification different from its original 
import, either from the genus to the species, or from the 
species to the genus ; or from species to species, or ac- 

' This Is a noun composed firom the names of the three rivcrk 
Hetmns, Caicus, and Xandins.* 
* A dart made entirely of steel. 
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cordhig to che tnalogous. IcaU, bomvcr^a' tniupcMi** 

don from genus to species, such as. 

There lUtionM is mj fhifK.* 

For to be moored is something perfanmig to the bemg^ 

stationed. But a transposition from species to genus is 
such as^ 

Ten thousand valiant deeds 

Ulysses has achieved.* 

For ten thousand is a great number, and is now used in> 
stead of many. And a transfx>sitbn from species to sp^ 

cies is such as, 

* • 

• ■ 

The brazen falchion drew away his Ufe^ 

And, 

Cut by the ruthless sword. 

For hare to draw away^ is used instead of to cut ; and to 
cul is used instead of to dram may ; since both imply the 
tadpng something away. But I call a transposition ac«* 
cording to the analogous, ^vhen the relation of the second 
term to the firsts is similar to that of the fourth to the 
third ; for then the fourth is used instead of the second, 
or the second instead of the fourth. And sometimes 
that to which a thing is related is added instead of the 
thing itself, I say, for instance, a cup has a similar rda^ 
tion to Bacchus, that a shield has to Mars, Hence, a 
shield may be called the cup of Mars, and a cup the 
shield of Bacchus. Again, evening has a similar relatioa 
to day, that old age has to life. It may therefim be said 



* Odys5.,Ub.l. * Iliad, lib. 2. 
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Aat entiling is the old age of day, and that old age is the 
of life ; or as Empeddcles calb it, The setttng 
of life." In some instances, also, where there is no ana- 
logous name, this method may be no less similarly em* 
ployed* ThuSy to acat^r grain is to 6i>w ; but there is 
no name for the scattering of light from the sun, and yet 
this has a similar relation to the sun that sowing has ta 
gtain* Hencc^ it is said» 

Sowing hts god-creatftd flame. 

This mode of metaphor may likewise be used di£FerentIy« 
when, calling a thing by a foragn name, something 
belonging to it is denied of it ; as if a shield should be 
eatled the cup, not of Mars, but. without wine. But ^ 
noun itlvented fc^ the purpose, is that in Aon which not 
being adopted by certain persons, is introduced by the 
poet himself. For it appears that there are certain noum^ 
of this kind ; as substituting t^wrou ' instead of xtpara 
fdr 'hamSf and calling a pnV^/ a^Tjn}^, instead of iep§us. 
And a noun is protracted or contracted, partly by using - 
a vowel longer than the proper one, or by inserting a 
syllable; and partly by taking something away, ather 
from the word itself, or the inserted syllable. A pro- 
tracted noun, indeed, is such as vohi^o^ for ?roX£o^, and 
«^Xi}ia8ffai for xijXf iSoti ; and such as xpi, and So,* are 
ccmtracted nouns ; and, 

The sight of both is one. 

' {^9ur»< is derived from t^rh which, according to Hetxchiiis, sig- 
nifies huds or sdontm 
* For le^i^u, Imfm, 
' For 0^ 
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And a noun is changed when part of it is left, aad |ait 
10 infc&ied by the poet; -as, 

111 the right breast.* 

Instead of Sf^iov. Farther still, of nouns some are mas- 
culine, others feminine^ and odiers between, for neuter]* 

And the masculine, indeed, are such as end in n and r, 
and such as are composed from mutes; but these are 
two, 4^ and f • The femimne noons are each -m are 
composed from vowels, and always end in long vowels ; 
as, for instance, in ri and or in long cu Hence, k 
happens that the nmnbet of terminations far nuBqiBae 
and fenanine are equal ; for the terminatioQs ^ and f 
are the same. No noun, however, ends in a mute, or in 
a short vowel^ aod.only three nouns end in i, viz< fit^ 
uofifjUf and W9w§^ But fivt und in v ; wmo^ msrv, 
yoifOf Zopv^ and a(rru< And the neuter nouns end In 
thes^ and in v and §.* 

s 

m 

« niad, lib. 5. 

^ The whole of this doctrine perUuns rather to grammar t>iaa ts 
philosophj or poetry, and is very mutilated and imperfect. Heaoe^ 
die critics suspect that the text is greatly corrupted. 
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Thb virtue of diction^ however^ ccmsts in bdng per- . 
spicuouSy and jiot abject. The diction, therefore,- kj 
most perspicuous, which is composed from proper nouns, 
but then it will be abject. But an example of this is 
the poetry of Cleophon and Sthenelus. It will, b^-i 
ever, be venerable, and remote from the vulgar idiom by 
the use of unusual words. But I call unusual words,, 
such words as are foreign, the meuphorical, the length- 
ened, and every word except the proper [namff of a* 
thing.J If, however, language wholly consisted of such 
words as these, it would be either an enigma, or a barr 
barism« If, therefore^ it were composed £rom metft^ 
phors, it would be an enigma ; but if from foreign 
words, a barbansm. For the idea [L e. the definition^ 
of an eoiigma is tUs, the coojoiotng things impossibly 
with the inherent properties of a thing. From the 
composition, therefore, of [proper] names, it is not pos- 
sible to effect this, but it may be effected by a metaphor; 
as I sawa man congluttnadng brass to a nian with fixe;'* 
and others of the like kind. But from the composition 
of foreign words a barbarism is produced. Hence language 
should bo moderately mingled with these. Foreign, there- 
fgrg^ metaphoricaL-and ornamented worj syand t^JSttet' 
species that have been mentioned, cause the diction nei- 
th^ sn hff yttigar ghjAr^ ■ but propct wofds cause it 
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to^be^e^icuous. The grfi^^tkig, however, coptiic t- 
"Ing, anCjStVH^^ «mtribute in no smril 

d^ree to the pere^cuity of the diction. For the use of 

words in a y^y Hiffprpnr frgm thpir prnp pr and iiigiyal sig. 

aificask^ cuiaes the diction to be not Tulgar; but 
adoption of words in thdr accustomed meaning, renders 

it perspicuous. Hence those do not blame rightly, who 
reprobate this mode of speech, and like the andent 
Euclid ridicule the poet, for the facility with which torse 
might be composed, if the quantity of syllables might be 
lengthened at pleasure, making iambics even in common 
discourse; as 

■ 

And, 

It is evident, therefore, that the use of this mode of die-, 
tfon h ridiculous. But measure is common to all the 
parts of diction. For the same efect wouM be prodoceit 
by the improper and ridiculous use of metaphors, foreign 
words, and other forms of diction* But we may see 
what splendour the appropriate use of them gives to epit 
poetry, by putting the words in metre. And he who 
transfers proper names into foreign words, into meta- 
phors, and the other forms, will see that what we have 
said is true. Thus, for instance, iEschylus and ^Eori* 
pides made the same iambic verse ; but by only changing 
one word, from its proper and usual to a foreign signift* 
cadon, the one -verse appears beautiful, and die other 
'mean. For iEschylus indeed, in his Philoctetes, write% 

A ciuicerous ulcer feeds upon 007 foot. 
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But Eoripide^ iaittad af t^tHf Jhedit tides die w}td 
Audi [in the veieeof Hemer* Odyn. 9.3 

by inserting proper [and common] words, it will be. 
And, 

* 

Ai^»f mUMiXm MtmliK, eXtynr rt T^»m^*K 

Andt 

lli«fff fi—0rtt, [Iliad, ] 7«] 

u e. If instead of saying the shores rebellow, we should 
$ay<he Aotes resamded* Again, Ariphrades ridicules 
the tragic poets for employing modes of diction, ^rfiich 
no one would use in co mmon converati on; such as 
hmixarmif awo^ and not airo Smftaroiy, i. e. home JhWi 
and not Jr am home; o-titv [for o-dw;} [for aurw;]] 
and A^i'KT^iwg jrspt, and not Trspt A)(^iy^Xt(»$^ i. e. Achilles 
about, and not about Achilles ; and other expressions of 
the like kind. For aU such forms of language^ because 

' In this verK Polyphemus compUbs that he was deprived of 
sight hj Uljsseita UitU, weak, vile nuasu But Homer, instead ok 
iisuig the word ^w^h* lUtU, uses •Aiytfi which signifies Jem* la^ 
skead of mrhMKHt ptny, be uses MtAiMft wiiich*«^^M a man ^ Jie 
eceoun^/ and «si»»r» jmi^/ei^ instead of Mi)«f, oAiaif^ 

* In dus ▼ex«e, which is firom the Slst book of the Odysseft 
HoMMTt for the purpose of signifying an ignMt jm/, oiBs k by ef 
foreign word, «nRiAi«v, and not bf vsnal w«»x], aadhf 
calls the not ^<»^4r, mall, but •xtY'ih/ao* 
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juiey are tot in common use, remote vulgarity bom the 
diction. But of this be was ignorant. It is, however, 
a great thing to use each of the above-mentbned modes 
in a becoming manner ; and also compound and foreign 
words* But the^greatest thing h^to emplj^^ jnetaph ort' 
properly. For this alone cannot be acquired from ano- 
ther, but is an indicadon of an excellent genius ; since to 
employ m^phors weU» is to survey similitude* But of 
words, the double indeed [or compound,] are especially 
adapted to dithyrambic verse ; the foreign to heroic, and 
metaphors to iambic verse. And in hercMc verse^ indeed, 
all die above-mentbned words are useful ; but for ianN 
bics, because they especially imitate common discourse, 
those words are adapted which may be used in conversa- 
tion. And words oif this description are, the proper, the 
metaphorical, and the ornamental. And thus much may 
suffice concerning tragedyt and the imitation in acting. 



CHAPTER WL 



Concerning the poetry, however, which is narrative 
and imitative in metre, it is evident that it ought to have 
dramadc fables, in the same manner as tsagedy, and 
should be conversant wi(h one whole and perfect action, 
which has a beginning, middle^ and end, in order that 
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like one whole animal it may produce its ap^opriate 
pleasure ; and that it may not be like the custom of his- 
tory, in which it is not necessary that a manifestation 
should be made of one action, but of one time, viz. of such 
things as have happened in that time, respecting one, or 
more persons, the relation of each of which to each other 
is just as it may happen. For as the sea-fight at Salamis, 
and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily, though 
they happened at the same time, contributed nothing to 
the same end ; thus also in successive times, one thing 
may sometimes be connected with another, from which 
no one end is produced. Nearly, howeyer, most poets 
do this. Hence, as we have before observed, in this 
respect also Homer will appear to be divine, when com- 
pared with other poets, because he did not attempt to sing 
of the whole of the Trojan war, though it bad a begin- 
ning and an end. For if he had, it would have been very 
great, and not sufficiently conspicuous ; or if it had been 
of a moderate size, it would have been intricate through 
the variety of incidents. But now having selected one 
part of the war, he has made use of many episodes froqzi 
the other parts ; such as the catalogue of the ships, and 
other episodes, with which he has adorned his poenk. 
Other poets, however, have composed a fable zhcmt aus 
man, and one time, and one action, consisting of many 
parts ; as the authors of the Cypriacs, and the lesser 
Iliad. With reqpect to the Iliad and Odyssey, therefore, 
one or two tragedies only could be made from each. But 
many might be made from the Cypriacs ; and from the 
lesser Iliad more than eight ; such as the Ju^^ment of the 
Arms, Philoctetes, Neoptolenras, Eurypylus, the Ftodiia, 
[or Ulysses in the character of a beggar,] the Lacsns, 
Arist. VOL. I. Y . * 
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the Destruction of Troy, the Return of the Gieda^ 
Sinon, and the Troades. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Again, it is requisite that the epopee should have the 
same species as tragedy. For it is necessary that it 
diould be eidier simpiey or complex, or etbica), or pathe- 
tic. The parts also are the same, except the muac and 
the scenery. For it requires peripetia, recognition, and 
passicm ; and besides these, the reasoning and the dictioft 
ahodid be well formed ; all which were first used by 
Hotner, and are used by him sufficiently. For in each 
of his poems he has introduced all these; the Iliad 
kideed containing the simple and padietic j but the Odys- 
sey the complex ; for dirough the whole of it there is 
recognition and the ethical. And besides these things, 
he excelled all poets in diction and reascmii^. The epo- 
peev however, differs from tragedy in the length of Che 
composition, and in the metre. But the proper boun- 
dary of its length we have before described; for it should 
be such that the beginning and the end may be seen at 
one view. Tins, however^ will beefected if th« compo- 
sitions are shorter than those of the ancient poets, and 
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brought to the same length with the muhitude of trage- 
dies that are performed at one time. But it is the pecu- 
liarity of the epopee to p06S(^ abundantly the power of 
increashig in magnitude ; for tragedy is not capable of 
imitating many actions that are performed at the same 
time» but that part only which is represented in the 
scene, and acted by the players. In the epope^ how- 
ever, in consequence of being a narration, many events 
may be introduced which have happened at the same 
time, which are so connected as to contribute to the 
same end, and from which the bulk of the poem is 
increased. Hence, this contributes to its magnificence, 
transports the hearer to different places, and adorns the 
poem with dissimilar episodes. For similitude of events 
rapidly produces satiety, and causes the failure of trage- 
dies. But heroic metre [i. e. hexameter verse,] is 
found by experience to be adapted to the epopee. For 
if any one should attempt narrative imitadon in any 
other metre, or in many metres mingled together, the 
unfitness of it would be apparent. For heroic metre is 
of all others the most stable and ample. Hence it efipe* 
dally receives fordgn words and metaphors. For narra- 
tive imitation excels all others. But iambics and tetra- 
meters are of a modve nature ; the one being adapted to * 
dancings but the other to actingw It would, however, be 
still more absurd, to mingle them together, as Chasremon 
did. Hence, no one has composed a long poem in any 
other measure than the heroic ; but, as we have said, 
nsiinre herself teaches us that hexameter verse is adapted 
to the epopee. Homer, indeed, deserves to be praised 
for many other things, and also because be is the only 
poet who was not ignorant wbait he ought to do himself. 
For ft 18 requisite that the poet diould qmk in Us owa 
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person as little as possible ; for so far as he speaks in his 
own persra be is not an imitator. Other poets, therefbie, 
take an active part through the whole poem, and they 

only imitate a few things, and seldom. But Homer, 
after a short preface, immediately introduces a man or a 
Woman, or something else that has manners $ for there k 
nothing in his poem unattended with manners. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, in tragedies to produce the wonder- 
fill ; but that which is contrary to reason is better fitted 
to be reca?ed in the epopee. Hence, the wonderful is 
excited in the highest degree from the agent not being 
seen. In the next place, the particulars respecting the 
{mrsuif of Hector, would appear ridiculous [[when placed 
before the eyes] in the scene ; the Greeks indeed stand* 
• ing still, and not pursuing, and Achilles making signs to 
them not to engage. But in the epopee this is con- 
cealed. The wonderful, however, is pleasing ; of which 
this is an indication, that all men when they wish to gra- 
tify their hearers, add sometliing to what they relate. 
Homer also in the highest degree taught others how to 
speak fakejy [i. e. to make false narrations] in a proper 
manner. But this is a paralogism. For men fancy that 
when the consequent follows from the antecedent, the con- 
sequent may be converted, and that ike antecedent wiU 
follow from the consequent. This, however, is false. For 
the antecedent may be false j but this being otherwise, 
the consequent will necessarily follow. For through ^ 
knowing the consequent to be true, our soul paralo* 
gizes, and concludes that the antecedent also is true.* 

■ The moderns, from being ignorant of this very important 
tmd), have committed the greatest errors in the mathematical 
acMDces ; for they have not been aware how posnble it is to de^ 

dace true conchakm from Jblse firiimphs* See my Eltmiits of 

tLc Ti Lie Arithmetic of Infinites. 
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Again, things which are impossible but probable, are to 
be preferred to such as are possible but improbable* 
Fables also should not be composed from irrational parts,- 
but as much as possible, indeed, they should have nothing 
irrational in them : if, however, this is impossible, care 
should be taken that the irrational circumstance does not 
pertain to the fable, as in the case of CEdipus not know- 
ing how Laius died. For it must not be brought into 
the drama, like the narration of the Pythian games m, 
the Electra, or him who, in the tragedy of the Myaiant^ 
comes from Tegea to Mysia without speaking. It is 
ridiculous, therefore, to say, that otherwise the fabl^ 
would be destroyed ; f<xc sudi £ibles should not at first 
be composed. But if they are composed, and it appears 
more reasonable that they should be, the absurdity also 
must be admitted ; since the irrational circutnstances in 
the Odyssey, such as Ulysses being left on the shore of 
Ithaca by the Phoeacians, would evidently have been 
intolerable, if they had been fabricated by a bad poet. 
, Bvt now the poet conceals the absurdity, and renders it 
pleasing by the addition of other delightful circum- 
stances. The dicdon, likewise, should be laboured in 
the sluggish parts of the poem, and which are neither 
ethical nor r^uiodnative. Far a very splendid dictioa 
conceals the manners and the reasoning* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

W TiH fespect to the objections of critics, and the 
solutions of those objections, the number and quality of 
their species will become s^parent iroin surveying them 
as follows. Since the poet is an imitator, in the same 
manner as a painter, or any other person who makes 
likenesses, it is necessary that he should always imitate 
one of three things. For he must either imicate 
things such as they were or are, or such as they are 
said and appear to be, or such as they ought to be. 
But these must be enunciated either by [commonj 
diction, or by foreign words and mets^ifaors. For there 
are many properties of diction ; and we concede these to 
the poets. Besides this, there is not the same rectitude 
of politics and poetry, nor of any odier art and poetry. 
But of poetry itself, the error is twofold $ the one indeed 
essential, the other accidental. For the error is essential, 
when it attempts to imitate that which is beyond its 
power; but accidental, when it attempts to imitate impro- 
perly ; as if, for instance, a horse should be described as 
moving both its right legs together. Or an error in 
each of the arts is accidentally committed in poetry, as in 
Viedicine, or any other art, when* it fabricates things 
that are impossible. These, therefore, whatever they may 
be, are not the essential errors of poetry. Hence, the 
objecdons of cridcs must be dissolved from surveying 
these particulars. For in the first place, indeed, the 
poet errs, if what he fabricates is impossible according to 
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the art itself ; bat it will be right if the e*d of poetry is 

obtained by it. For we have before shown what the 
end is. Thus, for instance, the end of poetry will be 
attaioedv if the poet thus renders what he fabricates, or 
any other part of the poem, more capable of producing 
astonishment. An example of this is the pursuit of 
Hector. If, howerer, this end can be obtained in a 
greater, or even a less degree, and that according to the 
art pertaining to these things, then the fault will not be 
(^titled to ei^cuse. For it is requisite if possible to be 
endrely without error. Farther sdU, it should be consi- 
dered whether the error ranks ambng things pertaining 
to the poetic art, or to some other art. For it is a less 
fault not to know that a hind has no horns, than to 
Qiake a bad imitation of a hind. Besides this, also, if 
the poet is blamed for not imitating things as they truly 
are, the solution is, that he imitates them as they ought to 
be. Thus Sophocles said, tb^t he described nien such as 
they ought to be, but Euripides such as they were. Hence, 
such must be the solution to this objection. If, how- 
ever, it should be objected, that the poet neither repre- 
sents things such as they are, nor such as they ought to 
be, he may say that he represents them conformably to 
the general opinion, as, for instance, in things pertaining 
to the gods* For perhaps it is neither better thus to 
speak, nor true, but it is just as it may happen ; as Xe- 
. nophanes observes, *'In these things there is nothing cer- 
tain.^' Perhaps, however, it may be said, that it is not 
better, indeed, thus to speak, but that the thing did at 
that time thus subsist ; as in this instance concerning the 
arms {^of the soldiers of Diomed : J 

A wood of spearf stood by, that, fix*d upright. 

Shot from their fiashm^ points a quivering light. II. 10. 
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For such vas the order in which ikcf were then phu:ed, 
as it is now ^th die Illyrians* With respect, however, 

to the inquiry whether a thing is said or done by any 
one well or ill, we must not only direct our atteotioa to 
the thing itself which is done or said, and see whether it 
is good or bad, but we must also consider the person by 
whom it is done or said, viz* concerning whom, or when, 
or to whom, or on what account, be speaks or acts ; as 
whether it is for the sake of a greater good, or in order 
to avoid a greater evil. But it is requisite to dissolve 
some objections by directing the attention to diction ^ as, 
&r instance^ to foreign words [in Hcmier :]] 

On mules the infection first began. Il, 1. 

For perhaps ovpTjag does not signify muks, but guardSm 
And in what he says of Dolon, 

' his fonn was bad. II. 10. 

It may be said that uiog amia^, does not signify a body 
without symmetry, but a deformed face. For the Cre> 

tans call a man with a good face euuitis^ And, 

Mix purer wine. II. 9. 

For ^(u^oTspov may not mean wine undiluted with water, 
such as those who are addicted to intoxicadon delight in, 
but wine poured out rapidly. But a thing is said msa^ 
phorically, as, 

The other gods and men ■ 

Sl^t all the night. II. 2. • 

For all is metaphorically used for nua^ ; ma/o^ all is a 
certain great multitude. And, 
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is said of Orion metaphorically. For that which is 
most known, is called alone or sole, ' Objections also 
may be solved from accent, as Hippias the Thasian solved 
the following passage : 

And^ 

Of some stately oak the last remains^ 

Or hardjr fir, unperith'd by the rains. Pop£, II. 23. 

Objections likewise may be solved by the division of tbe 

sentence, \or interpuncdon y\ as in the following instance 
from £mf edocles. 



* Vix. It if caUed «o o^paratiTely with refexenoe to what h 
less known. And it is most ionown of this conrtellation» that it does 
not appear to set in the ocean- 

* This line is not extant^ and what is supplied is from the conjee* 
tnre of some learned men. It alludes to die order given hj Jupiter 
to the dream in IL 9. to deceive Agamemnon. Here, if ^t^frn is 
read with an accent in the antepenult, it will signify damus, and 
will imply that Jupiter promises Agamemnon glory from the 
battle : but if it is read with an accent in the penult, so as to be tlie 
infinitive Ionic, it will signify dare. It will therefore imply that 
Jupiter orders the dream to give the hope of victory to AgA^ 
memnon. 

' If this is read with the circumflex oa the «v, It will signify that 
the oak became putrid by the rain, which is absurd ; bat if it is 
rsftd with aa acute aeoent and spintas lenis» it will i^gaify uoi, and 
will imply, that the oak was not rotted hy the rain. 
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Or by ambiguous expressions, as [la Iliad, 10.3 ' 

Night of two paiti the grtata- share had wan'd. 
But of her empire still a third ren^ain'd. 

For the word greater is ambiguous. Or objections may 
be solved from the custom of diction ; as when it is 
said .that wine is xsx^afttvoy, mixed; whence the poet, 

■ Gretvei of new-wnmght tin. li- 21. 

And those that work on iron are called braziers. 
Whence Ganymede is said 

■ To pour out wine for Jore ; II. 20. 

though the gods do not drink wine. But diis may be 

considered as metaphorically said. It is necessary, how^ 
erer, when a word appears to signify something of ^^ 

' The sense here depends on the punctuatron. For if the comma 
is put after ^(w^se in the second line, instead of t^if, the sense will 
be, " Immediately those things were made mortal which hcfore 
had learnt to be immortal, and pure which before were mixed.*' 
But if the comma is put after irfir instead of ^a^^a, the sense will 
be^ «* that those things which before were pure, were mixed." 

* In the original this line in the brackets is wanting ; but there 
can be no doubt of it having been inserted by Aristotle, because 
widiont it there is no ambigoitj. But the ambiguity it occadoned 
by die wonI vAimp, which may either signify m/rt iAam, or the grett^ 
part of. 
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contrary nature, to consider ho^ many signifipatkms it 
may have in the passage before us ; as, % 

Five plates of various metal, ▼arioos mould. 
Composed the shield, of brass each outward fold* 
Of tin each inward, and the middle gold i — 
There stuck the lance ; ■ ' . ■ Pom, II. 90. 

For here the word stuck implies that the lance was im- 
peded by the golden plate. Many objections, however, 
maty be solved by paying attention to the many contrary 
opinions which the poet might follow. For the ofunidii 
of the multitude is frequently contrary to that of the 
poet.* Or, as Glauco says, "some men presuppose irra- 
donaliy^ and reason from their own deciston : and in 
consequence of being led by appearances, reprobate 
whatever is contrary to their opinion." This was the 
case with respect to Icarius [the father of PenelopeJ. 
For the multitude fancy that he was a Laconian. On 
this supposition, therefore, it is absurd tbat Telemachus 
should not meet him, on his arrival at Lacedaemon. 
Perhaps, however, the truth is as the Cephalenians sajr, 
viz. tbat Ulysses married among them, and that Icadius, 
and not Icarius [was his father-in-law]. It is probable, 
therefore, that this objection is erroneous. In short, it 
is necessary to refer the impossible either to the poetry, 
or to that which is better, or to opinion. For so fer as 
pertains to poetry, probable impossibility is more eligiblCf 
than the improbable and pos^ble. For the poet may 
imitate things not as they are, but as it is better fer tbem 
to be> just 2^ Z^euxis painted [Helen more beautiful than 

' From the obicoritj of the origiiial, 1 have btqi obl%fd to 
pavaphrase this passage. 
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she ms}. 'For k it necessuy that the pattetn ia imi. 

tation should be transcendent. The objection, also, that 
something is irrational may be solved by saying, that 
sometimes it is not irrationai; for it is probable that what 
is improbable may have happened. ' But with respect to 
the solution of subcontraries, these are to be considered 
in the same manner as elenchi' in arguments, if the 
same diing [is affirmed or denied,] and with respect to 
the same thing, and after the same manner, and whether 
it is the same person [who affirms and denies]. It must» 
Mkemaef be considered whether he speaks from bus own 
opinion, or adopts the ojMnion of some-wise man. The 
reprehension [pi poets] will however be right, through 
which it is shown that they have without any neceasitj 
demed something irrational or depraved. Thus irra* 
tionality is devised [without any necessity] by Euripides 
in his ^geus, and impiety, in the character of Menelaus, 
in his Orestes* These reprehensions* therefore, may be 
derived from five species. For they are either made 
because impossibilities are introduced, or absurdities, or 
what is hurtful, or subcontraries, or as errors committed 
against die rectitude of art. But the solutions may be 
surveyed from the above-mentioned number j for they 
are twelve. 

■ Elenchi are defined by Aristode in his ttjeatise m Sqplttltic4 
Elenchlt to be st/llngisms of eotUradictioHh 
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It may however be asked, whether epic or tragic imi* 
tation is the more excellent. For if that imitation is the 
better which is less troublesorrte to the spectator, and 
such an imitation pertains to better spectators, that which 
imitates every thing is evidemly attended with moIes» 
tadon. For such imitation su{>poses that the spectators 
will not perceive what is acted without the addition of 
much movement ; just as bad players on the flute turn 
themselves round, when it is requisite to imitate a discus 
[In its circumvolution or when they sing of Scylla 
[drawing ships,] draw to themselves the coryphxus, or 
leader of the band, [in order to imitate this drawing]. 
Tragedy, therefore, resembles this imitation. For play- 
crs of the first eminence express a few things by gesture 
and motion ; but players of the second rank express 
nearly every thing by these. Hence, Myniscus called 
Callipides an ape, in consequence of carrying his {mi* 
tation to a great excess. And there was also an opinion 
of this kind concerning Pindar [the playerj. But as 
players of the first are to players of the second cmi* 
nence, so is the whole art of tragedy to the epopee. 
They say, therefore, that the epopee is calculated for 
equitable and worthy persons, on which account it does 
not require scenery ; but that tragedy is calculated for 
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the vulgar. Hence» tragic imitation, which is trouble- 
some to the qpectator, will evidently be inferior to epic 
imitation. 

In the first place^ however, this accusation does not 
pertm to the poet, but the actor ; since it is possible 

in reciting epic poetry to pay too much attention 
to action, as Sosistratus did, and likewise ^in singing, as 
Mnastheus of Opus did. in the next plac^ neither 
it lU motion to be despised, since neither is every kind 
of dancing, but only that which is bad ; and hence 
Callipedes was blamed, as others now are for not. imi- 
tating free women. Farther still, tragedy, in the same 
manner as the epopee, may attain its end without inotion 
[[and gesture y] for by reading, it is manifest what Idnd 
of a thing it is. If, therefore, it is in other respects 
better, it is not necessary that it should be accompanied 
with motion and gesture. In the next place, tragedy has 
every thing which the epopee posesses. For it may use 
metre, and it has also music and scenery, as no small 
parts, through which the pleasure it produces is most 
apparent. To which may be added, that it possesses 
perq>icuit7, both when it is read, and when it is acted. 
The end too of its imitation is confined in less extended 
limits. For being crowded into a narrower compass, it 
becomes more pleasing than if it were extended through 
a long period of time. Thus, for instance, if the CEdipus 
of Sophocles were put into as many verses as the Iliad, 
[it would be less pleasingj. Again, the imitation of the 
epopee^ of whatever kind it may be^ has less imity [than 
tragic imiution;] of which this is an indication, thai 
from any kind of epic imitation many tragedies may be 
produced. Hence, if he who writes an epic poem 
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should choose a iatle perfectly one, the poem ^vAd 
necessarily either appear short, as if curtailed, or if it 
should be accotnpanied with length of metre, it would 
seem to be languid. But if he should compose omm 
fable from many fables, I mean, if the poem should 
consist of many actions, it would not possess tmity* 
Thus, the Iliad and Odyssey contain mamy such parts^ 
which of themselves possess magnitude, though these 
poems are composed, as much as possible, in the most 
excellent manner, and are most eminently the imitation 
of one action. If, therefore, tragedy excels in all these 
particulars, and besides this, in the work of art, (for 
neither tragic nor epic imitation ought to produce a 
casual pleasure, but that which we have mentioned) it is 
evident that it will be more excellent than the epopee, 
in consequence of attaining its end in a greater degree. 
And thus much concerning tragedy, and the epopee, as 
to themselves, their species, and their parts, their number 
and their difference, what the causes are of thdr being 
good or bad, and also concerning the objections which 
may be made to them, and the solutions of the 
objections. 
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